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Amuricax -'Vuthoresscs have liitely met with such 
deop aud extensive popularity among us, that an 
English Editor needs no apology foi' introducing 
allot! Ier. Yet the very success of such writers as 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe and Miss 'Wetlierell makes it 
seem a hedd st('p to stand forth and proelaini another 
champion for tlu' lists of fame, lest it .should seem a 
competilorshijt too daring. The' race: is run, however, 
in such distinct paths that tlie danger is only in ima- 
;fination. We have here no hold and irrefutable 
advocacy of the rights of the juMir slavt's; and yet 
Ahleibrook’’ 'Will not h't us forget what is duo to 
our follows. Wc do nut offtw to our readers, fair rir 
others, a full-length portrait of an Plllen or an Elfin, 
but wo have still maiiy gentle sisters wdiose features, 
calm and joyous, are ]ieiic-illed out hy some soft 
touches wliieh shadow forth the mind of the Artist. 
We might doubtless find points of resemblance be¬ 
tween ]\Iiss Wetlierell and our Aiilhoriiss in that love 
of natiu’e as seen in the wide Jandseapo—tne g*mtle 
.slope, the retired valley, the nohle giant of the aricaent 
forest, and the simple wild-flower, not the less beau¬ 
teous because trodden on in its lowliness—but our 
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Olyifect is jiot to compare or to analyse. Fniiuy 
I'orester has gained a high place among American 
authoresses in her own country; and as En^hsli oud 
American taste and sympathy liave lately flo^^e^l in 
the same direction, we may hope for the like lavour- 
able judgment for these her 1 ifo-pictnros. Aii autho¬ 
ress, whose work lias loached in America ten (><iitious, 
must have written something wliich deserves perusal, 
unless the Atlantic makes all tlie difference. It does 
not speak ill for American education, tliat such a writer 
should have homelf been a teacher in a ^ illage school 
which she describes so naturally. It does not speak 
ill for Ml ■». Judson’s sound seijse and heait, th'<t -^he 
should have loved to dwell on those sccne-^ in which 
she had known sorrow and trial, as well {i‘> joy and 
gladness, ’^riie touches tif Aineiican manners and 
custonus W'ill su])i>] 3 " food to the thoughtful. We h.ive 
Jliere no piotonce of a land with iiricloudeil -iinshiiie. 
Scenes of sorrow—of heart agony, of earthly tilal— 
are more ciMiimon than of ummxed pio'-peiil^. The 
village school is tlie refuge. Theio are e%ci jusnlles 
which earn hieail, and hands that “ sew^, sew. sew"— 
feet \\a}'Worn lli.it ‘‘tiiidge, trudge, tiudge” and 
minds exhanstid that “.study, study, study." Thi^re 
is the same yearning to escape the dark towui and 
breathe the frtsh air Then is the samo dti'p piety 
which in agony can sa\, “ All is well!” Y(*8, “ as in 

water face answercth to f..oe, so the heart of man to 
man." And what if Anidicaii ladies teach us that 
we are brethren, and that the deep Atlantic Bevej.s 
not our nature, while it barS off our bodies ? If this 
be woman’s mission, though it seem somew'hat beyond 
woman's allotted sphere, who shall repine that the 
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state of American society, while it tries, yet matures 
and strengthens woman's mind? 

But let us not forget to inibnn the reader of a few 
facts, which may give an interest to our “ Aldorhrook.'^ 
By this name Mrs. JudAon designates the village of 
her birth and early attachment, Morrisville, a pleasant 
town in the State of New York. From this place 
she removed to Utica, and became a tether in a 
school, during which occupation she found time to 
begin autliorslnp in Magazines. The motive which 
prompted her to pen these articles was a high and 
holy one*. By the providc‘nce of God, a mother had 
been left somewhat dependent upon her care ? Qra- 
titutle to a beloved parent was shown, and it liad its 
rew.ird in the plaudits of her countrymen ; but we fear 
that “Fanny Forester’" will have a stronger hold on 
memoiy than thb less romantic n.ime of Emjly 
JudM)n, and that poetical “ AhN'ibrook” will be more 
appreciated than plain, though pretty, MorrisviUe. 
American authorcsse.s .sr>eni to have established the 
custom of adoption; and thus Miss Warner bids fair 
to be known m the wide woild as Miss Wetherell, and 
our authoress to sluue the same fate. 

Without attempting a Biography, we will add, for 
thi* infoimation of tihe reader, that our amiable Au- 
thoiess h.is long since Relinquished her appellation 
and her jir'otession; hei last literary productiou was 
that by which she is best known and na st admired, 
viz., her “ Memoir of Mrs. S. B. Judson. She shortly 
alter herself became the .partner of the devoted Mis¬ 
sionary ; and to shai'c his lot, and beaa with him the 
toils of a missionary life, left her fatliciloud, frioude^ 
‘ and fame. We trust that her loving heart may bav9 
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Imtnd rest as well as occasion for exercise ; and that 
that deep sympathy so often expressed for bodily and 
mental suffering has found its true outlet on the souls 
of the perishing. To this greatest of all works—most 
honourable of all offices—is her talent devoted. In 
the earnest hope of thus best commending our extracts 
fipom “ Alderbrook’* to the candour of its readers, and 
Mts. Emily Judsou to thi*n prayers and sympathy, 
the following farewell, written before she sailed for 
Burmah, is given:— 

“ In* dissevering the vfirious ties which bind me to 
the land of my birth, 1 find one of peculiar strength 
and interest: it is not easy to say ‘farewell,’ wlion 
hither and mottier, hi other and sistor, and those scaice 
less dear, are left behind us at the word, it is not 
'easy to break aivay Irom the sweet, simple attractions 
wf social life, 'oi the increasing fascinations of a world 
hut too bright an<l beautiful : hut there ai<' other ties 
to break — ntln'r soiiowtul larewolls to be spoken. The 
parents and trie nds, la'others and ustor^ whom Christ 
has given us, anil who foi Hus sake have loved us, 
occupy no remoU* corner of our hearts. Such filends 
of mine arc. 1 trust, scattered over various ]).irts of the 
country; those whose prayeis arc at this very moment 
strengtheniug both hand aud heart. Oh, I know ye 
have prayed ■ for mo, ye whose pia}er “ aviiileth 
much,” for, casting aw’ay my biokeu reed, and tmst- 
ing in God only, I have hi’en, made strong ! 

We do not always feel the deepest lote for those 
with whom wo are visibly connected, so though the^ 
beloved church in the \ illage of Hamilton has never 
seen my home, the strongest tie binding me to it, is', 
!iot that the name of those, to whom God first gavel 





me, ore eurolled among its members. I biive 
V -worshipped there; there a resolution, a conseoiration: 

■ nf self, which cost the Omniscient only knows how 
great an effort, received ready encouragemenit 

• •• 

sympathy. There prayers were offered. Tears wem 
shed, and blessings spoken, which I shall bear npon 
my heart a precious burden ; and thither I shall tuni 
for future prayers, future encouragement, and futuine 
i^mpathy. Oh! my eyes grow dim whenrl think of 
the loved ones, friends of Jesus, in my own dear home 
—the beautiful village of Hamilton ! , 

“ There is another church, with whom I have a more 
intimate connexion—the one whose commendation I 

1 

bear to a strange people, in a strange land, but wor¬ 
shipping no strange God. 

“ There are to me no dearer ones on earth than a 
little circle at Utica, with whom I have hoped and 
feared, rejoiced, and wept and prayed. God grant 
that I may join that same circle above! that the 
tremulous voice, which thousands of times has borne 
a confession of our sins and follies up to our Intercessor, 

I may hear again in songs of praise; th^ when the 
thin grey hairs are brightened, and the ^avy foot 
made swift and light, I may return heavenly love for 
the counsels to which I have so often listened. I de 
not ask to be remembered there, for I know that 
parting in person cannot mar the union of the spirit; 
and whei my hand is strong, and my heart light, 
when Christ confers upon me any peculiar blessing, I 
rhall think that Beacon Sheldon, and those who love 
him and me, arc praying for me. . 

There is another little church, worshipping God 
(Quietly away in an obscure ’village ; and with that 
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, Cburcn, before all others, I claim my home. All the 
a^ociatioQS of childhood cluster there, and there still 

'fi ' 

sparkle the bright waters where the revert'd Chinese 
Hissionary, now on his way btick to the scene of his 
labours, administered the initiatory rite of the church 
when she consented to receive the trembling, doubt¬ 
ing child into her bosom. On the church at M orris- 
ville, the sober prayerful ones who were iny first 
Christian guides must let my heart have a home 
among them still. . There are my Christian fathers 
and mothers—my teachers in the sabbath-school—and 
those whom I have taught; the dearest, sweetest 
associations of life cluster around the little Missionary 
Society, the Evening Bible Class, the prayer circle in 
which I first mingled ; and the little plans for doing 
good in which I was allowed to participate when I 
first loved my Saviour, are as fresh in memory as 
though formed yesterday. 

“Dear friends of Jesus at Morrisvillc, ye v/hose 
prayers first drew me to the protection of yom- church 
—^whose prayers sustained me through the many yeai'S 
that I remained with you—whose prayers I trust have 
followed me during the little time that we have been 
separated—will you pray for me still ? When dangers 
and diflSculties are about me, will you plead earnestly, 
* God help her ?’ Will you pray for me, now that we 
are to see each other's faces no more in this world ? 
Ah, I know you will, so let me ask the sam» for those 
among whom I go to labour; those who know not 
Christ and hU salvation, and yet are ‘ without excuse.’ 
Pray for them and for me, that I may do them good. 

“Emily Judson." 
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UNDEEHILL COTTAGE. 

Na\, leadoi mino, it is all a mistake, all—Fanny Fox^ter 
could not heathe (foi a long tinii) in New York or Albany, 
01 anjr othei juvpmcut-iiiJ)lHHl spotofeaith, that men seem 
to ba\e leased of the ILind that made it, to torture into un¬ 
natural shajies for theii own undoing. No, nol Give her 

" —-tho fic h screen wood, 

Ihc foicst’b fretted aisles, 

And Uaf} domcb above, them bent, 

Vtid bolitudc, 

So eloquent * 

Mocking the viiied skill tliat's blent 
In most goi gcous piles—” 

Gi\g her this, and “ other things to accord," and then— z fig 
foi all town attractions ^ 

Wouldst see, O s} mpathctic public, the little nestling-place, 
almost in the wilderness, to which * Bel" Foiestei's country 
coinin i#most warmly welcomed aftei a half-year’s absence ? 
Then turn thy mynad-footed locomotives thitherward, (forest- 

B 
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'vrard, I mean,) as soon as the swelling buds br-gm lo burst, in 
^ tiie (SprJng'time, a&d the odour of fresh turf and apple<l)lossoins 
in out upon the air. Nay, straighten that curl in the lip, and 
drop the uplifted eye-brow. What if it bo a simple spot? 
Simplicity is a rare thing, now-a-days; and the ]>eo{>Ie of the 
great world have a wondrous liking for what is rare. More¬ 
over, I doubt if they had purer dews, or softer airs, oi biighter 
waters, where the Euphrates tinkled the fii’st note of time, 
' and the breath was borne to the lips of our mother upon an 
emgel’s wing. I am not sure that there are any angels here; 
but the flowers sometinii's have a look on them lluit makes me 
afcaid'to break their stems; and there are moment') wlmn it 
would require infinite daring to toss a peiiblo into tin lirook: 
for who can tell -feut it might hush one of tlio'>e voices ihnt 
sing to me in the holy solitude? The Ik'Os, loo, luuo a 
strauge lovingness, leaning over the brook jtrotectmgly, and 
shadowing the little violets, us man} n high spiiit stoops to 
watch over a jkiov hrontui blossom. Oh! theio .are bearing 
pulses iu the trees, and I love them, because I Icuow there is 
a great heart somewhere, that keeps them all m motion. 

Perhaps- But you shall not lie told all the things that 

have been whispered m my ear by those fresh-hpptil IctUis, 
when not a mort.il foot was nearer than the i<ir-o(i load; 
though feet enow were trii>piiig it ovei the bJ.ulf-s, and 

a listener sat perched on every spray. Page on page* uf spuit- 
lore have I gathered there; but I have closed the bu6l. now, 
and “ clasped it with a clasp.” That is inv wealth, and I am 
a miser. 

Come to Alderbrook, I say, in the ipring-tvne, for the 
crackle of llie wood fire, by which I am writing, might be a 
music which would scarce please you; and, sooth to say, our 
winter cheer offers little that is inviting to a pleasuij|-seeker. 
It is well to take to the turf when you reach the toll-gate at 
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tliG foot of the' hil); for the road has a beasitifol greeii 
grateful to feet sick of the dust of a da^’Vrid^. It is aol 
a difliailt walk to the top, as I well know; having dimbed 
it a score of times every year, since first I chqsc'd a playAft 
little racer of a squirrel along the crooked fence, Ailly p«^ 
suaded that there teas some sudden way of taming it, notwith¬ 
standing its evident scorn of the peeled niit, which I li^d 
c'oaxingly. befrivGen my thumb and fore-finper. High hills, 
skirted by forests, are rising on the right; and on the left is 
a slojie, terminating in a deep gorge, through which the 
■ l)rook tniklcis, as though myriads of fairy revellers tripped it 
tliore to tlu; music of their own silver bells. Perched on the 
top of the liill, is a tall, W4?atlier-painted house, of a contracted' 
make; tliough, like.some people whose mental dimensions 
have boon narrowed, with a very smart, uppish air about it; 
and fronting it, away down in a deep, wild raving, is an old, 
moss-grown saw-mill. It has been forsaken tins many a tong 
year; the-wheel is broken, and the boards are rotting away; 
but yet it is verily believed by many, that the old saw still 
, uses its rusty teeth o’nights, and that strange, unholy guests, 
keep wa-^sail there, at the expense of a jx>or mortal long since 
mouldering in his shroud. Alas! for thee, old Jake Gaws- 
ley ! It was a fearful thing to raise such a pile of worldly pos¬ 
sessions between thyself and humanity ! How gladly wouldst 
thou, in tliat last hour, have bought, witli the whole of them, 
a single love-softened hand to soothe, with such a touch 
as love only knows, tby throbbing temple! Oh! it is a 
horrible thing to turn from the world, and bear not away the 
pure passport of a moumef’s tear I Thy grave has never been 
watered by the dews distilled from a human heart, Iftra 
the flower-planted ones around it; the small grey stone at its 
head is broken, and no one caies to replace it; and the tbis& 
nods to thb vind abort thee. jt is said tliat this saw-mlH 
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vtea erected on an orphan’s rights; and men arc as fond of the 
tSt^tnae of rt^b^tion as though they never Burned. Hence 
* i^p superstition. 

Ton will see, from this point, the little village of Aldcr- 
Inook, so near, that you may count every house in it. Theie 
are two pretty churches ; one on tlie top of the rise called 

^he Hill,” the other nestled down in a very sweet spot on 
** The Flat.” Th«i we have, besides, the seminaiy made 
Memorable by poor Jem Fletcher; a district school-house, 
jNifoted red; and a milliner’s shop, painted yellow, three 
Btc>res, two taverns, (ime with a sign-post, once tantalizing In 
*ay young eyes, so candy-like ‘did it look m its coat of white, 
tviiii a wisp of crimson about it,) a printing-office, in \s Inch the 
** Alderbrook Sun” rises on a Wednesday moinuig, a temple 
ctf Vuloan, and two or three otliei establishments, sacied to the 
labours of our native artizans. 

As you pass along, you will find the load lined with berry- 
btuhe^ and shad-trees, now (it is spring you know) white 
jwicb their bride-hke (‘lusters of delicate blossoms; and many 
s thick-shaded maple and graceful elm will wish tliat )oii 
had waited till midsummer, when they might ha\G fieeu of 
service to you. Very hospitable bees are those about Alder- 
Junook. 

You are within a cjuartei of a mile of the village; and now 
the fence on the lefit divoiges fioni the loadsido, making a 
j^tiy backward curve, as though inviting you to follow it 
down the hilL A few stejjs farther, and you look dow u upon 
the coziest of little cottages, snuggled close in the bosom of the 
green slope, with its white walls and nice white lattice-work, 
looking, amid those budding vines, all folding their arms about 
it, like a living sleeper under the especial protection of Dame 
Nature. Do you feel no desire to stop from the road where 
yon stand, to the tip of the chimney, which seems so tempt- 
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inglj near, and ihence to plant your foot on Ae brow of the 
hill over the brook ? It may be tliat you are a sober-minded 
individual, and never had any break-neck propensities; may be 
you never longed to lose your balance on the wrong side of er 
three-story window, or take a ride on a water-wheel, or a sai]^ 
on a sheet of foam down Niagara, or even as much as put yoor 
fingers between the two teethed rollers of a wool-carder. 
There are people in the world so common-place as to have no 
taste for “ deeds of lofty daring.” 

There are eglantines and roses grouped together by the win-' 
dows ; and a clematis wreathes itself, fold on fold, andfes'toon 
above festoon, in wasteful luxuriance, about the trellis that, 
fences in the little old-lash ioned portico. You vvonde'r how 
any hoi se-vehicle ever gets down there, and may think the 
descent intlier dangerons; but it is accomplished with pai*^ 
foot case. A carriage cannot turn about, however, and is 
* obliged to pais up on the other side. The house is «vcrv 
low in front, and lias an (>xcoediiigly timid, modest bearing, 
as is bometimes the case even with houses ; but when yon we 
it from tlie field-hide, it becomes quite a difieront afiair. TIio 
vieiv from within is of fields and woodland; with now and 
then a glittering inof or speck of white peering through tiui 
trees between us and tlie neighbouring village. The back 
jiarlour window looks out ujxin a little garden, just below it; 
and beyond is a iH'aittilul m^dow, sloping back down to t^e 
brook. From this window you have a view full of wild' 
sweetness; for nature has been prodigal of simple gifts here; 
and we have never been quite sure enough that art would do 
better by us, to venture on improvements. So the spotted lily 
rears its giacefiil stem down in the valley, and the gay phlox 
spreads out its crimson blossoms undisturbed. '1 here the wild' 
plum blushes in autumn with its worthless fiant; the gnarlcih 
birch looks down on the silver patches adoro.ng its sliaggy 
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quite unoonscious of uglioess? and the aldscs—the dear, 
jidendly alders—twist their speckled limbs mtoany shape they 
qijoose, till they reach the height chat best pleases them, and 
then they drcK^j—little brown tassels penchmt from each tiny 
stem—over die bright laugher below, as though ready, eveiy 
dissembler of them, to take an oath that they grew only for 
that worship. There are stumps a-plenty, marking wliej.'e die 

Ured to be; and growing from the deqpyed roots of each. 
y<m will be sure to find a raspbeny, or purple cunant, or 
goosebeiTy busli, or at least a wild columbine, wliose scarlet 
'xobe and gold^i heart make it quite as welcome. We like 
.the stamps for the sake of their pretty adornments, niul so they 
have let diem stand. {Would you know who we and they 
are? come, dien, at eveiiiug; you shall be most cordially 
welcomed; for die kindly forbearance with which } ou have 
looke<l upon the first simple eilbi't; of one there beloved, lias 
made I'Oti quite the friend.) 

Beyond die bitiok rises a hill, bordered, ou one side by a 
vriUl of berry bushes, and on die other, by broken rocks, with 
a little wizard of a stream, lc<i])iiig, like an embodied .spirit of 
mischief, from fragment to fragment, with a flash, and a clear 
wlvcrv laugh, to which, I believe, the inhabitants of Underhill 
Cottage o\iG the gay bubWe dancing on the brim of evi*iy 
heart. The liill (Strawberry Hill we call it, and il' \ ou bad 
come to us last midsummer should have known the 
wherefore) is capped widi hemlocks, widi sprinkling., of beech, 
ash, elm, and maple, that in autumn time make an exceed¬ 
ingly gay head-dress for it; and pec’ping out from their midst 
stands die log-cabin of an Indian woman, who is said to have 
been a hundi'ed years old when .she wove my first blossom- 
stained rattle-box. L^t year she went about with her thick 
blanket, wliich passed over lu'r shiny hair, fastened under 
the chin. Olid surmounted by ;ui old woollen hat; and, on her 






arm a huge basket, inside c£ which wai^ a ajQaller.mie, aa4».a 
still smalleF one in that, until they dimitBShed to tibe ,ause eC. a 
fitting shell for the nest of a hummii^''bird. 
do we miss the little curl of silver that used to rise S 0 ‘grace* 
fully above the trees; for the Ic^-dwelling ia (ieserted) aad^ 
age-^vorn owner sleeps in the grave-yard. old Poii^l 

many a son. of ambition, with his laivels on his brow, will he 
laid in his coffiiH crowds trooping Ostentatiously after, wil^ 
feAver tears to embalm his ashes in than thy*"hufnble virtues 
won for thee! ’ , ■ ‘ . 

ft 

A little way from tlic bridge is an immense dm-tree, draped 
in gi’een down to the very roots ; and just where the sfaedOftT' 
of its massive top falls heaviest at noon-day is a little—fgl' 
want of a more descriptive name, I must call it a hower, Dear< 
was the b() 3 ’ish hand that tied those branches together, and 
trained the wild grape-vine over all, because a little sister 
sometimes wished for a droamiiig-place more exclusive toaii 
the old ledge, on the hill-side, or the shadow of the Wack 
cheri'v-tree in the meadow—dear- was that kindly hand; 
and none the less dear is it now that it may never again 
i-est u])on the head it 1ms toyed with hours and hours to¬ 
gether, long before the mildew of disappointment had sjiread 
itself upon our heai’th-stonc. These days are passed for ever 
and for over; but bless God for the rich memories clinging 
to e\ eiT slirub, and tij^e, a^d hillock I What is there in all 
the ga}' visions dancing before us, one-half so dearly gratefiil 
as a single lovc-glance, a word, .a smile, a tear, a touch of the 
hand, a kindly act, embalmed- in the heart when it is young, 
to kcHip in flower the spot where it lies, until it has ceased its 
wearied pulsations ? Hope is a butterfly, and Imagination 
loves to cliase it from fiower to flower, and from glitts* to 
glitter; but Memory is an angel, that comes in the holy 
tugbt-time, and folding its wings beside u^, forges silently 
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libose go^en links, which, as y(>ars wear away, conned the 
however world^worn, with its first frestiness. But I 
«m dreaming, when I should not. 

Come in the spring-time to Alderbrook, dear friend of mine, 
trhatever name thou bearest ; come. when the little birds arc 
OQt, careering, stark mad with joyousuess, on their giddy 
Wiiigs; when the air is softest, and the skies are brightest; 
oomc, and I will tut Clie nib from my fbn, owning, with 
a. right good will, its clumsy inefficiency; and then, amid 
hdrsting buds and out-gushing music, thou shalt have far 
( hm reason than noW to complain of the dulness of thy 
eioerdne. 


LITTLE MOLLY WHITE. 

Wx; liave onr eaciteincnts at Aldcrbrook, as well as in \ nui 
great Baljel of “ brotherly love,” (love like that of the first 
brothel's, 1 have heard it insinuated,) but the doctrine of Laucc 
and eftect has a slight tioiat-ahoxit betwwn the tivo places, 
W'hich might puzzle a philosoplier. In your great city, a great 
caas9 produces a small cft'cct; in our small village, a 'iiiall 
cause produces a great etiect. Doe.-; a bam or a bla( k.sniith’s 
•shop take fire at Alderbrook, tlie whol§ village—men, women, 
and cliildren—^are up and nut; and it furnishes matter for con¬ 
versation at every tea-party during a year, at least. With 
you, a whole street may burn down, while you lie quietly 
snoozing in your beds, or mentally denounce “ that noisy en¬ 
gine,” between naps; and in less than a week the whole affair 
passes from the mm<ls of uU but the biiilcrers. You may sec 
a dozen hearses move by in one day, and never be sobered by 
it; is tlierd a de^th in our village, the shadow £tjls on evegr 
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heai'thhto:i<‘, and a long, golcmu train of weeping motn'iiei^ (tlw 
mourning town) leave their varnous avocations and 
ments, and go to lay the sle^ier iu the dvst. Oh t let me die 
in the country, where I shall not tail, like the single leaf in 
the forest, unheeded; whei% those who love me need not mask 
heir hoaits to meet the careless mnltitade, and strive as a 
duty to forgot. Bury me in the country, amid the prayers of 
the good and tiic tears of the lovingnot in dark, damp 
vault, away Irom die sweet-scented air and the choerhd sun* 
shine ; but in the open held, among the flowers I loved, and 
cherisbod while living. Then— 

“ If mound my place of sleep 

Tlu* filends I Io\e should rome to weep, 

Thr y ini^ht not haste to 

air, and '■onj.', and light, and bloom. 

Should keep tliem ijiigciing by ifty tomb.” 

But t\) letiun to our^contraists. A uitHan nieots a stranjicT 
in a dark alloy, and stabs him to the heart for the sake of 
pelf; another whips his wife to death, or perhaps butchers a 
whole family. The lawyois and jiaiaG^raplusts are thereby 
funiisliod with employment—for which they aie of com so 
thankful—and, except in extreme cases, no one else cares. It 
js quite diHereut with us. A drunken Indian murdered a 
white man at Alderbrook, sonic twenty years ago, and paid 
the penalty of liis crime, near llie foot of* the slope, at the west 
end of ilic ^illngc, while thousands on thousands i!>tood ga])ing 
at the terrible spectacle. This tale, whisjiertHl to me in the 
dark, furnished one of the gloomy visions which used to haunt 
my childhood; and I wouUi as soon liavo taken the 'trip that \ 
Orpheus did, as go within ,a quarter of a nuJe of “ the spot 
where old Antoine was Imnc:.” The same storv, iu all ife 
horrible and dibgufitmg det'uls, is to tlu's day repeated And re- 
repeated by many a gossip of our village, while jaws drop, and 
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igres stand oafe wlOi terror, and every stirring leaf or quivering 

ibdow canses a start of ailfrm; fur it is said that the troubled 

• 

Hhost of old Antoiae still walks up and dovvn the forests 
of Alderbtook, With yon, picked jwckets are such cveiy- 
day and every-honr things, as to excite no attention at idl, 
except perhaps a laugh now and then, when the feat has been 
■ {icrfenned with unnsiial adroitness; ^bat if an axe dis^pear 

^ 4 

from H door at Alderbrook, or a couple of j-ards of linen 
are taken from tlie grass in the night-time, tlie whole village* 
ifl ill commotion, and woixlvrs, and guesses, and bagacious 
nods, and mysterious innueiidoos institute, for a month at 

i 

least, the stajdo of social iutorcoiirso. You will not think it 
strange, tht^n, when I tell you of the wonderful excitemonl 
tiiat has laiily swept every other tO]>ic nn<ler with Ub for more 
than six months ]\ast. It has Iwn iu'^ijcclod for a long time 
that a'band of thieves OKirttf^d sonieuhere in our Cjuiet county; 

* but such crimes arc so umisiud her(^ that no one likes to 
ifce first to give ihoni a name: so, lliough every washer¬ 
woman put her wet hneu under lock and key at dewfidi, and 
stables were double-loclced and sliops doulde-guarded, tlie 
careful ones onlv shook their heads mysteriously, as thougli 
Bonietliinu lay at the bottom of th^ir knowledge, which they 
miglit toll, but tljflt they wore too generous, while others 

scouted ,at the idea of-county harbouring such 

ro^es. At last, however, some who had lobt to an unconi- 
fortobk' degree, began to speak more plainly, and incredulity 
^vered. Finally, one night towards the latter end of last 
May, a farm-house in the neighbourhood was fired, obviously 
(that is, it was obvious when too late) for the purpose of 
drawing away the villagei-s, while the princijial shop in Alder- 
brook ^vas despoiled of its most valuable goods. Such a 
daring deed! said everybody. It was now*supposed that the 
vSHanv must have been caiTied on for years, and many persons 
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who like a large story, dedared that the band most consist of 
at least Bfty men. There had not been such an exCitAmmt 
here since the execution of poor old Ant{»ne. One man was 
arrested on suspicion, and flattered and threatened by tuEns, in 
the hope of bringing him to confess. At lost, he promfsed to 
do ^s, and betray Ins aosociates, provided he could be assured 
of hi» own safety. Tlys was the latest news which reached 
os oiiC evening toward midnight, and so we concluded to pil¬ 
low our curiosity until morning. ^ 

“ Tlit'v have diskivored the'robbers, at last,” said old^Uncle 
Felix Gi ivv, huir^’ing, all out of breath, into our breakfast jiar- 
lour, and tluowitig his ungainly dgure into one chair while he 
stretched his long logs to anotlier. “ They have diskivered 
the lobbcis, neiglilxmr Forester, ev'ery one of ’em !” 

Do\mi wnit forks and up wont eyebrows in a t\Mukling, 
.mil old Uncle Feli\ wa^ the focus of all regards, much to the 
detrinii‘ut ot the smoking inufllns w Inch Nancy had just placed 
on the t.ible. 

“What] how! who sue they, Uncle Felix? Nobody be¬ 
longing to Alderbrook, I hope.” 

“ Not exactly, iliough the village lias just escaped by the 
•skm of the teeth; Jem AVliito is in for it.” 

“ What! that scajiegrace of a son of honOot Jackv ? ‘Poor 
old fellow! this will be worse for him than digging m the 
mud, With the ‘ rhcniiiati*^ ’ in his {■houldpi,” 

The old man iie\cr has had verv comfoi'tabJo limes wifcli 
Jem,’^ said Uncle Felix. " “ He js tlio hwicst fellow tins side 
of puigatoiy, but I never thought he would hp caught in such 
a sorry piece of business os this. They any it will go Iiard 
with the rascals—burglary and arson both.” 

“ The old story of idleness cinflcrimo. Poor Jacky ! T pity 
him 

“ Ever} body pities limi; and foi ont‘, if 1 f^^uM catch Jem 
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White, I’d give him a thrashing that he would n’t iurgc-t when 
he wns grey, and let him go, the scoundrel! for his ftither’s 
stdcc.” 


“ Then he has not bemi taken?” 

» 

** No, but there is no doubt he will be. Dick Holman, 
(the cringing sarpent! I could pound him to pomico-stonc, for 
I have no idee but he druv on the whole lot,) Dick Holman 
has blabbed, tni'ncd state’s evidence to save himself, and 
exposed the whole of ’em. Great good will tlie state get 
from such a rascally knave as he is; and a gi-cat honour is it 
to the laws to jiay a .premium i'or such abominable sneaking 


meanness ! I would n’t mind to see the rest in iron wrist¬ 
bands, (barring Jemmy White, for his father’^ sake,) but 
Dick Holman, the mean, cowardly villain ! hanging is too 
good for him.” 

‘‘ How many have thev taken ? ” 

** Three, last night. Dick Holman helped them hide, and 
so betmyed them. One has been tniccd as far as Albany, and 
another to Roch#*sl‘Gr. Ther will get clear, I dare say ; but 
Jem White lias skulkod awav bv himself, and nobudv knows 
where he is. There, wei'c only seven on ^ern.'* 

“ Do you know whore White was last seen ? ” 

“ He was snf3aking about, Saturday evening; lie oven liad 


the barefacedness to go into ^V’illard’s grocery, and get a glass 
of grog. Some jiretend to bo sure that they saw him j-ester- 
tlay, but folks make a thousand mistakes in such cases; bht at 

g 

any rate, it is pretty certain he must lie somewhere in the 
neighbourhood yet. The old ‘ Sun ’ press w orko<l hartl, I tell 
you, last night; and, before this timp,_ the handbills are scat- 
tered far and Avido, so tliat can’t get away. And I 
wouldn’t give an oat-straw lor his Jiiding-placv, with Dick 
Holman to scent him out. Ho was prowling abniit after him 
before sunrise tliis morning, and trust him for a bloodhound, 
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any rlay. UgU! if they should let such a chap as that go 
scot'fivp, I, for one, shtHild rather fancy speaking to Judge 
LynrJi about it.” 

No wonder that honest Felix Graw should be exas^^eruted 
aguinst the traitorous knare, who, after leading all tlie idle 
young fellows that would listen to him into iniquity, turned 
deliberately about, and, to save himself, delivered his victims 
into the hands of justice. Dick Holman had been for years 
the jiest of the neighbourhood—one of those dirty, cringing, 
plausible villains, whom everybody despises, but upon whom 
it IS difficult to fix any crime. When, however, it was dis¬ 
covered that a regular system of robbery had been carried on 
throughout the county, probably for several years, suspicion 
busied herself at once with the name of Dick Holman; and 
liefore he had time to concoct any plan for escape, bcfoie he 
even knew himself suspected, he was seized and brought, by 
means of threats and promises, to divulge all hp knew. And 
a more rotten-hearted traitor never existed ; for now that his 
own piccions person was in danger, there was no indignity' to 
‘ which he would not submit, and no act in which he would not 
gladly engage, (even to hiiiitiiig for kis most reluctant pupil, 
poor Jem AMiite,) in ORleu to bu)' himself consideration. As 
for young '\N'^hite, he received but little sympathy except on 
his father's account; but old honest Jacky was, in his way’, a 
groat lavimrite at Aldcrbrook. -There was .scarcely a young 
man in the \ illage for w'hom he had not conjured whistles out 
of a slip of bass-vvoo<l, in day s gone by; and scarce an old one 
but owed him, jiovorty-stnckcn as he was, some generous 
neighbourly turn. Then it was from honest Jacky that we 
always learned where th^ blackberries grew thickest ; and he^ 
brought wild w’ood plants for our gardens, and siqiphed the 
old ladies with winter greens and sweet flag-rnot.s to munch on 
a Sunday. But it was scarce thpse little acts which made old 
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Jadty White so nuiversally respected. He was the kindest 
and simplest of old men, kind to man and beast; mid it but a 
worm lay in his path, he would “ tread aside and let the rep¬ 
tile lire.” Toil, toil, toil, from morning till night, and from 
year to year—toil, toil, toil, was the lot of bones-t Ja(^; 
but not a word of complaint ever escaped from his lips; 
he was contented, and cheerful, and scrupulounl honest. 
Fortune hod treated him most scurvily; for notwithstanding 
his patient, unremitting industr}-, ho had never known at one 
fare^fast what should serve him for the next. After all, 


however, I <Jo not know as it is quite becoming lor me to 
rail at fortune, since he never did; and moreover, it is pos¬ 
sible that the artless dd man was as much in the fault about 


the matter as the partial and Hckle goddess. 

Days went by, and nothing was known of Jemmy White. 
*So eonfiilont was everybody of the impos&ibilitv of Ins li.iving 
made his escape, that jiarticb werr* still out in search of liim— 
and the zeal of Dick Holman was iiulcfatigable. 'I'he village 
was*still in a .state of feverish excitement, and the btores ” 
were thronged witli people from the remote jiarts of the town, 
who flocked in to trade and hear the news. 


I was out in niy little back garden one bright morning, 
spoiling the doings of the wanton summer wind, which had 
quite a frolic among my treasures the inglil bnlbi-e, 
when old Bridget come to the door on tiptoe, with her linger 
on her lip, and her gown, scarce full enough or rich enough to 
make much of a rustic, gathered up in her hand. “• Fanny, 
Fanny, ’st! ” Bridget spoke in a suppressed whisper, show¬ 
ing her teeth in the operation, as though, by drawing hei* 
gjijts far back, she might give the words egress widi less noise. 

“ What now, Bridget ? ” 

“ Hosli, Fanny, dear! ’st!” and putting the forefinger of 
one hand to her lip, she bccMbned with the other, making a 




motioQ witb wry smch Uke o€ a jacle*' 

biife with a spris^ at'4ll|||fieiack. 

Bridget is always faa'^g secrets, and shaking beriieii(l» 
and looking solemnly wise, and finding strange mysteries, 
which to everybody else are as clear as the Shnlight; so 1 imy, 
be pardoned if I did wait to i»e up a sweet^ea, and give 
three pretty tose^bnds a more desirable ^{josition among the 

4 

wet leaves. 

Fanny, darling t ” was again breathed from the opened 
doorway. 

■“ Yes, Bridget !V * 

Hasli, dear! ’st! ” and Bridget beckoned more earnestly 
than ever. There was no resisting such. im]x>rtanity, so fm* 
ward Fanny went, fully expecting to find a diicken with two 
hearts,^or a biscuit that had hopped out of the oven mystm- 
(wsly, or (an every-day occurrence) a churnful of cream t||^ 
needed a hor-^-shuc in it. 

“ Look, Fanny, look ! is n’t she pretty?” ‘ 

Pretty ! Old Bridget has some ta.ste at least. Beautiful as 
a vision of Paradise! I held in niy breath while gating, as 
my good old nurse had doufe, and very probably kept my lips 
out of its way precisely in her fashion. There is always 
a shade of grey in the passage leading to the kitchen; and 
here, in the sober light, sat a little child sleeping. One atm 
was straightened, showing- pretty dimple at the elbow, the 
fkt little hand supporting Jher weight upon the floor, while the 
other grasped, os though by way of a balance, a basket of 
green lettuce, W'hich'had welted during her long walk in the 
mornii^ sun. 7'he ^loulder of the siijc^xjrting ami had 
slipped up from die torn calico fiock, and its polished white* ^ 
ness contrasted beautifully with the sun-embrowned che^. 
The light golden hair lag^ in waves, pushed far back from her 
round forehead, and was gathered up into a knbt, half curis, 
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•half tangles, behind, probably to ke^ it opt of bei' way; -but 
<»¥elessly as it was disposed of, it^uld. scaroe liave been as 
in any other fashion. Diift as ^ li^t was, a bratm 
had contrived to find its way to the curve of her head, and left 
a dash of brightness on it', no ill omen to the wearied little 

i _ 

stranger. Long lashes lay against the bright cheek, all 
sparkling in cr^^stol ;^for the tear tliat could not climb over it 
had turned the little valley about' the eye into a well—a very 
pretty one for tnith to lie in. The child bad prol)ably wept 
herself to sleep; but her little spirit had gone to a lanil of 
brighter things nenr, for the smile that curved her beautiful 
lips had )ioue of. the premature sadness bathing the shut eyelids. 
There were broad gaps in the clumsy slioes that lay beside her, 
for she had relieved herself of the incumbrance, and her chubby 
little feet,. stained with tlie purple flowers Avhich she had 
crushed in her morning's ramble, were cooling themselves' 
against the bare floor. 

“ It is nobody but little Molly White, Miss,” said Nancy, 
.coming forward, with the pot-lid in her hand. Nancy’s voice 
is none of the softest, and again Bridget’s teeth and tongue 
were put in requisition, and her lips parted to emit the expos- 
tolatory “ 'st, 'st!” 

“And who is little Molly Wliite?” 

“ Don’t you remember Molly White, who used to go trip- 
ping by every day last summer, js meny.as a bird, to sell 
blackberries to the viUagers, .|pver s^mlng tired, though she. 
had t&walk three miles across the woods, and pick her berries 
besides—poor thing! But I remember now it was when you 
were in tlie city, at your Uncle Forester’s, you know; for you 
didn’fi come home till the plums were all gone, and the leaves 
were pretly much off the trees.” 

“ Does belong in any way to 4 >ld Jacky White, who* 

4 

lives in lihe woods beyond tho hill ?” 
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“ 71 ? vety same, MI4I& Old Jack/s last -wife waa a 
youcg woman, and sort c^delicate like, and she died,^ pOoc 
thing, when Molly was bi^ little more than a baby. Sb$ 
always said chough that she didn’t suflfer nor want for any-* 
thing, for the children were all amazing good to her; and 
Jem, bad os he is now, nursed her almost as catefully as a 
woman. Poor thing! she would feel sornfltrful enough if she 
knew what a dicadful end he had come to, for she loved him 
as she did her own blessed child.” 

“ I have seeu pretty Molly many a time when she was a 
baby. She seems heavy-hearted enough now, poor child! 
we must tiy to cheer her up.” 

“ It ’b of no use, Mias; she takes Jem’s misfoiiune to heart 
terribly.” 

“ Misfortune ! But you are right, Nancy. The vicious, 
though justice in the bliape of legal officeis do not hunt them 
down, are the iinfoitnnate of tins world.” ‘ 

Our convei-sation seemed to disturb the sleeper, for suddenly 
her cheeks flushed, her ejclids worked convulsively; her 
bright lips quivered like a little bird so frightened as scai-ec 
to struggle for libeity, and the pretty arm which supported 
her shook beneath the weight. 

“It seems cruel to wake her,” said old Bridget, compas¬ 
sionately. “ This is a sorry iiad world for such as she is, 
poor innocent!” 

I'lie child seemed yet more a^^ted, and tossed her fat, 
lonnd tu'ms, above her liead, while a broken sob came strag¬ 
gling forth, .and 111 a voice laden witli heartache, she ex¬ 
claimed, “You shall not tak" him! it wasn’t he that did itl” 

“ Molly! Molly!” exclaimed Nancy. 

“ Mother said we must love one another when her l^were 
cold, and I will. I will lotfe poor Jemmy. You shan’t—oh, 
you shan’t take him away!” 


c 
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^ Molly! Molly r* repeated NaiM|'« aore.empliatice^y, and 
liljbakiQg the child’s shoulder. 

» “No, I will not tell; never—never—-neva!" 

* “ MoUy White! Molly!” Nancy nused the child to her 
feet^ who looked about her for a fow moments, in a kind of be¬ 
wildered alarm, and then burst into a passion of tears, which 
nothing conld suodle. 

Poor su/Tering little one 1 that the dregs which usually 
await a .jtorner lip should be upon the brim of thy beaker! 
that the dro]) which sparkles on the surface of life's bowl 
should be deadeni'd in childhood’s tears I the fiowers which 
crown it, concealing the strange mixture for a little tune from 
eyes like thine, fallen, withered, dead! It was a bitb-r, bitti>r 
draught first presented theo hy Fate (may I misrall it—by 
si'/i), sweet Molly White. What strange coiitnisls does this 
world pro'^eut! That day so bright, so beautiful, so replete 
with the everj whoio-outgushing spirit of jovoiiaiiess, and that 
pool little heart aching with such misery as the guilty evir 
biing to those who love them! No w'ondei that old Bridget 
and even Nancy (blessings on their kind souls!) should be 
strangely bhnded by the gathovjug tears as they led the child 
away. Throw me out, wretibod and friendless, on the wide 
wcnrld, and I am not sure but I should creep to tlie kitchen 
rather than the parlour, though 1 know that generosity, and 
kindness, and s}'mpatliy, are the inheritance of no one condi¬ 
tion in life. 

It was a glorious day in the begmuing of June. Beauty 
smiled up from the earth; beauty bent to us from tlie bright 
sky; beauty, a delicious, all-pervading kind of beauty, which 
often makes the spirit drunk with happmess, shone oUt upon 
us evoy where. It was not a day to be wasted in-duor^, w'hen 
the balmy ains, the warm, wet skies, imd the quivering life-full 
foliage, were all wooing without; and we have no hot pave- 
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niMits to flash b4fck th^^ght iato oar facea, or cramped-up 

Btre<*tts, where the air is into sickliness before it meetf 

us, at AldcHbi-ook. The broad wavy meadow, spangled alf 

over with bright blossoms,.is our magnificent thoroughferer 

and, when the sun shines too brilliantly, the brave old trees ■ 

rear' for us a rare canopy in the forests. The little wizard 

stream, leaping and dancing over the rocks,^to drop itself into 

the brook at jlio foot of the hill, and the long cool shadows 

lying on the gra.ss beside the trees, each had a magic in them 

which was quite irresistible. So I went out, and sauntered 

dreamily adown the meadow, with half-shut eyes, and a deli- 

oioin sense of pleasure stealing oyer me, at each pressure of 

nn' foot upon the yielding caiTiet. Crossing the little log-’ 

bridgf* at llie foot of the Blojje, I picked my way among the 

aklers on tlie other side, close* by the. margn of the stream. 

Myriads of little pearl-white blossoms bent their .soft lips to 

the wavi‘ u hieh bounded to meet them ; and- side by side 

with them, llie doublo-bladed iris .sciit up its sword-shaped 

. leaves, as proudly as in its prime, though the bare stalks 

which grew’ from its centre were ■ all striiipcd of tlieir blos- 

f^tuis. Tire queen of the meadow stood up in its regal beauty* 

not far from the ivater’s edge further buck the spotted lily 

nodded gfacefitlly on its curved stem, and the crimson tufts 

•f>f the biilni-flower nestled in clusters of gi-eeii shnd>bery; 

wliile the narrow leaf of the w’illow' turned out its silver lining^ 

and the aspen quivered all over, like a loving heart blest with 

it.i prayer, above. Beyond, tier on tier, rose galiories of 

green, with but a step between the nj^erinost and heaven, all 

radiant iu the luxuridus garpitnre of June. How'^ glorioius 

and grand, and full of life was everything!—and how my nature 

expanded in the midst'ofdt, as.it would ombraoe the whole' 

universe! I know there «e moments on this side the grave " 

ivhcn the shackles do really fall oiF, and onr spirits 

c 2 
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09^ gp, a^> though they hnd looked iRtai^ic Itoundleesueiiis 
<tf dteniit}, cind wc lift a wing the eijgelb. But we 
ttrnio back again, dazzled and bewildered, for we (ue pn- 
•on«t> in a very little cell, and too laige a draught of heaven 
now would not be good for no. I dallied long about the 
brook and on the verge of the foiobt, <ieeing and dieaming, 
and then I wandered on, now listening to the jo}ou8 aong- 
gUblies of the cnwy-hcaited little BotK>-lmk, now laughing 
at the antic led squiiiel, as hib tiny biick-coloiued lianner 
whtbked fioni fence to tice; and now gathering handfuls of 
die pale bueet-sconted wood-violets which follow the fiist fiail 
chihlien of the spring. Theq theie weie huge banks of mos^, 
of blown, and gieen, and gold, all richly wiought togetliei, 
as by the fingers of blight lady-el\cs, and moie elastic tlian 
the most gorgeous fabrics of the Pcibiaii looms, with now and 
fdren a little yinc stiaggbni?' ovei them, striuigwitii ciimson 
berries; and the bun bieaking tliiough the closely iiitcilaced 
branches above in little gushes of light, winch qiiiveied as 
they fell, and vanished and ciuue again, as coqucttislily as the 
bifght-throated humining-biid, which fiolicked gracefully with 
the pink blossoms of the azaha in the lioUovv beyond. These 
were inhispeised with little jiatclies of wmt(?-g^ecu, tender 
and spicy, of winch I of couise secured a plentiful supply , 
and clustei s of tlie snow y monotropa appeal ed at the roots of 
larees, clear and polished and pearl-Iikc, and gieeu feins gicw 
beside old logs, half-wieathed over with i\y—and everything 
theie, from the golden nio&s cup to the giant tiee, looking up 
into heaven, bhaied my thoughts and love. 

Then 1 went on, next stooping to pull from the doi'k loose 
soil the long slim loots of the wild saisapardla; and close be¬ 
side them I disooveicd the nest of a darling little giound-blrd, 
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tidciDg a peep at tbe four specklal eggs, which probBld;|r ooa* 
stitated its treatore. ^ 

The sun was quite low when 1 drew near the Saehem’a 
wood, an immense wilderness to the south-east of Alderbroc^ 
better known by sportsmen than any one else. Soipe 
poberish story of the Indian days Brat gore rise to the name; 
and so there was a superstitiem connected with it whioh 
kept timid people (children, at least) aloof. Moreover, old 
Antoine committed his murder there; and it was more than 
half suspected that some of Jake Gawsley’s gold might be 
hidden among tlie jagged rocks and deep gullies of the 
Sachem’s wood. However tbat^iiglit be, tlie inysterioas 
proverb that the Sachem’s wood could bring no good,” bad 
been quite sufficient to prevent my yonug feet from tempting 
the spirits of evil on the other side of the stump fence which 
walled it in. But T felt some inclination iioi^ to take a pe^ 
into the lianned foi'Cbt, and so, scaling the fautastical barrier as 
I liest iniglit, 1 sprang to a bank as mossy and as bri^t with 
the sunshine as any we had on tlvi other side. 7'hc air was 
fresh and pure, and there was a scent of wild-flowers on it 
which made me feel quite safe; for flowers always betray the 
presence of angels. So I wandered on indolently as before, 
now plucking u loaf, now watching dreamily the shadows 
whicii woie fast chasing away tlie sunlight, until 1 began to 
suspect it quite time to return home. It was nearly twilight, 
and 1 hod not seen the sun go down. A few steps further 
only, and then I w'ould go; but there was a pietty silvery 
tinkle just ahead, which might lead to the hirking-placc of a 
troop of fairies. The sound proceeded from the self same little 
straam which trips it over the rocks to the east of Strawberry- 
hill, and eomes dancing and sparkling down to the brook 
at the foot. gurgling along quite gaily at the bottom 

of a chasm, that, as I knelt on tlie crag above, 
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ariOS. kfl&ed over, it was sonae Tiiintites 1' coul^ cateh 

V 

H glimpse of the silver-voiced muSiciaa. ^ 4*416’^ravine^r was 
,‘i^ttceedinglj narrow, looking as though 'Sachem (who 'w^s 
jHTobably a giant) might have s|;/lit it apart'^vith an immense 
hatchet; htit the feat was evidently performed'ir long iime 
for it was dl mossed over, long wreaths of gieen flaunted 
little clefts on cither side, tuid the pretty bine-bell froni* 
-the tip of its lithe stem nodded smilingly to its noisy neigh¬ 
bour among the pebbles. I was riarog to go away, when 
<tL' sound like the ti'ead of some light aairnal made me pause. 
It came again, and then followed a scrambling noise and 
a rustle like the bendiiHl^of twigs laden with foliage; and 
“I looked carefully'about ilie, for I might not btf quite pleased 
'With the company I should meet in the Sachem’s ’ wood, 
gorge itiasfc be very nearly in a lino with the liannted 
which is re^wrted to be tenanted by the wandering 
of old Jake Gawsley, and \vho knows but the miser him¬ 
self may now and then come out at dewfall to Ivok after his 

I 

'tiiaicealed treasures. My view was partially obsthicted by a 
wild gooseberry hush, and when I raised my head above it I 
saw, not the troubled spirit of a dead ^ man, but a beautifti] 
diilU, Standing on the point of a rock, ¥rid looking cautiously 
about her as though fearful of being observed. It was little 
Molly White, and I was about calling to lier; when, as 
though satisfied .with her scrutiny, she swung hereelf from the 
rock, clinging by her little fingers to the jagged -points, poised 
'br'a'moment in the air, and then dropped on the platform be¬ 
low. Here £^in looked about her, and 1 drew tiack my 
head;' for I had had time for a second thoughtrand I knew 
that no trifling thing could bring the child to the banned 
forest alone. Beside, she carried on her arm a ba^et evidently 
well laden, which impeded her progress mgmanch, and a sus¬ 
picion far from agreeable crept over leaned my 
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head over tije ^pdge. The child dettceoded Tvifcb the ^ility 
of JHJdtten: aqd when at last she reached the bottom, she 


E 


lool^ eamesUy up and down the ravine, starting now and 
then, stretchii^ forward her little head, aa though foatful thfl 
the moving shadows might deceive her. As soon as she 
became satisAad thtfb she was not observed, she, sent out a^ 
low • clear sound like a l^rd-note, which was immediately 
'answered by a suppressed whistle. She sprang forward and 
was met lialf-way by a man who emerged from the shadow of 
the rock just beneath me. 

“ Where on earth have you been staying, Moll V’’ he ex¬ 
claimed, half angrjiy. “ 1 have £mL on nothing but ground¬ 
nuts and becch-luav^^ these two ^pBfys, and—ha! 1 hope you 
hare aomething palatable in your basket, pees your arm 
ache, chicky ? This is a heavy load foi such little hands to 
carry. But where have you been ? I did n’t know but they 
had nabbed you for your good.deeds, and meant tc* starve me 
out. Bless me, Moll, how you tremble! ” 

“ Oh, I have been so frightened. Jemmy. Dick Holman 
suspects all about it—” 

“ Curse Dick Holman 1” 

“ Some of the otltfl^ nii-ii have told how 1 ran to you the 
night that the ufTiocrs took them, an^ ho thinks I know where 
you die now. Ho said they' would liang me. Jemmy, if ] 
would n’t toll— will they hang me ?” 

The beautiful foce Avas upturned, with such sweet anxious 
meekness, that the well-nigh hardened brother seemed touched, 
and for a moment lie did not reply. 

“ Will they hang me, .{emmy ?” 

“ No, Molly, no I tliey will never harm a Jiair of ydfor 
head. But let me tell you, chick, you must n’t listen to cuic 
word from th^||||||[^ iiicomate-^he will be hiring you to 
betray me yet, 
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** Dick Holman ? Oh no 1 he can’t lihs me. He took 

f 

out a whole handful of dollars, but 1 would n't look at them, 
‘ and be said he would give me a new frock and a ^tty 
bonnet, like village girls^ but I did n’t answer him a 
wprd. It was then he said—and he spoke dreadful, dreadful 
I, words, Jemmy—that he would have banged. Do you 
*h«p .k he can ? 1 am sure he will if he jcan. 1 was always 
n6aid of him, he looks at me so out of the comer of his eye, 
nod goes creeping about as lightly as a cat, so that one never 
knows when he is coming.” 

“ Never fear, Moll, lie can’t hurt you,” rephcd the brother, 
still swallowing down th^lmge slices of meat like a starved 
hound. ” I only wish ^kd him agaij|^ in the place he was 
when I fished him up from the bottom of the hoiae-pond 
—*he would beg one while for dsylight before he should see it.” 
Oh, Jemmy-” 

. “ Hang me if he wouhl n’t! That’s wli3t a man geU by 
being good-natured. Dirk Holman always pocketed two* 
thirds .of the money, and never run any danger.” 

Jemmy! Jonuuy ! ” exclaimed tlie child, in a tone of 
sorrowfiil reproach, “ You told me you did n’t do it! You 
told me you never took any money, a4l^no\v—” 

And now I hav’n’t told } ou am thing different, little 
Miss sanctimony; so don’t lun away from me, and leave 
me to starve.” 

“ But you oughtto tell me tlie truth, Jgmmy—} ou know 
it would n’t make me care tlie less for you—though—-Ob! it 
is a dreadful tiling to be a thief! ” 

Well, you are not a thief, nor—nor 1 either, so save your 
sermons and — — y on might have biought me a little brandy, 
Moll.” 

The child sat down on the mossed a fallen tree, 

and made no answer. 
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*• Why did n't you come yofeterday ? ** 

0 Dick Holman watched me.” 

“ The curses o’ Heaven light-” 

Tiiith does not require the oaths and imprecations of Mai 
men to be written down, and if it did 1 could hardly give ilie 
words of poor Jem White; fur there in die solemn woods, 
amid the falling shadows, I will own that the hoarse voice of 
the miserable man inspired me with so much terror thatl 
could soircely hear him. ^ But I saw the little ^rl nse sloilt'ly 
and sonowfully from her seat. 

‘'Jemmy, I cannot sts^ here, for I know you .iic a bad, 
\\ icked man, and I am afraid of ipi.” 

“ Afraid, Moll! ha, ha, ha! that’s a good one! you afraid I 
And you came o\er to the log-liarn at midni^t, when the 
ofticeis were out, without flinching a hair. Afraid?” 

“ You told UK* then }ou did n’t do it, Joramy, and I diought 
)Ou did n’t. O^, it IS a dreadful thing to be a thief! Dreadilil! 
dHjadlnl 

“ But Molly, chick, yon wouldn’t let them take me, afid 
shut me up iii a dark prison—State Prison—Jem White m 
Stato’.s Piisoti! thid||||n’t, Moll!” 

Tlic child sank cMni on the rocks and sobbed as though 
her little heait would break ; while her brotlier worked more 
voiaciouslv than ever at the contents of the basket. 

“ I’ll toll’ee what, Moll,” lie at last said, “ if you could 
coax up father to take me home—can’t you? Nobody would 
eve? mistrusi; him." 

“ No, Jemmy; it was father who first made me believe you 
had not spoken truth to me. He said, too, last night, that if 
he could find you he would give you up himself, in the hope 
that it would do you good.” * 

“ Good! of good it would do'me! Cuss it, 

Moll—" 
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. “ Jemmy!” exclaimed the child, starting to her feet, ana 

‘■wstanding liefore him with more dignity than her beaiBful 

bright face gave promise of; “ Jemmy, I will not beai' another 

word from j’ou. What I have done for you ma}" ho 

rWJckedy but I codd n’t help it. Mother told me to love 3 ’ou^ 

when her lips against iny cheek were cold; and I will bring 

'you victuals and tell you if T hear you are in danger, but jou 

rAhall not use those wicked words—I will uot hoar 

' Bless me, Moll! I have said nothin;? to make vou take 

on so, and if you like it, you may go and tell Dick Holman 

where T am, and get 3 ’our smart #ock and Sunday Imnnet to 

say your Scripture lessonil’ in. I datre say tliey w'ill tell you 

it’s a fine thing to send your brother to Sfcite Prison—a 

% 

mighty fine thing, Moll, and you will be a little wonder 
among ’em.” 

** You shan’t swear, at any rale, Jemmy; fyr the great Ood, 
who sees everything, will be angry with you, and he will 
let them find where you.are if you are so ujckefl. You 
know—” 

' " “I know yon are a good little child, Moll—too good for 
that matter—so cease your blubbci'kjBj^chickv, and tell mo 
how matters are goinj^ in the village, whether .Fosse Swift 

or'Ned Slornan have confessed,'’ 

p 

-The child sat down and gave a circurnstiintial account of 
all that had occiuTcd during the fiuv ])ast days, and tlien 
added, “ They say that you will ho taken before a week's 
end, Jemmy, for they all scpui sure that you hav’ift got 
away.” 

‘‘AhaI they don’t know what a nice little sbtor I have for 
a jailer. But you must go now, Moll, for father will be 
misSlng j'on, and then we shall have a pretty liow-de-do. 
Scramble back', chickey^pet; and inind t|j||kou kerp a sharp 
look-out on Pick Holman. This is of a nlace, but 
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hi’ iiiight track you to it when you Iia<.ln‘t a. thought of him. 
Cosoiu to-nioiTow if you can, for tJie brea4 >and meat wdl 
scarce serve me for breakfast, let alone the lunch that I must 
take, since I have nothing else to do before sleeping. TFou 
calculated for your own little stomach when you put it upfb^ 
mo.” 

“ I brought all we had, Jemmy ; and 1 went without ray 
own dinner and-suppor to make it more.” 

“Well, you are a nice child, Moll; and I^wont do any- 
thing to bother you. Come to-morrow, and I wont worry 
your pretty gars with a word of swearing. You are a darling 
little jailer, auJ—there-i—good-night, Molly.” 

He pressed ins lips to the bright cheek of the little girl, and 
held her I'or a moment in his arms, then set her on a platTardiv 
just by his and watched her diflicult ascent till she again 
stood on the verge of the ravine. 

“ Safe !” shouted little Molly White, almost gleefully, a« she 
leaned for a inoinent over the cliasm. She was answered by. 
a whistle, and the* jiretty child clapped her hands, as though 
she now felt at libei’ty to be happy once more, and bounded 
away. She wenym|dy a few ste^s, however, and tlieu 
returned, and knet^jf onc,e more on the twisted roots of a 
tall ehn-lree that grew upon,the verge of the precipice, peered 
anxiously down the gorge. My eyes involuntarily turned in 
I ho same dirci tion. It .scorned tO me at hrst as though the 
sliadows were .strangely bu.sy; then 1 saw them making re¬ 
gular strides up the ravine, and a faint sickly feeling crept 
oyer me, so that 1 drew back my head and closed iny eyes. 
When I looked again, I .saw distinctly the figures of*three 
men, one a little in advance of the others, making their wfly 
uj) tlie dark gully of the Sachem’s wood, ^yollld they pass 
by the hiding-pl^ of Jem White, or had his hour come at 
last, and mustiHl Hn.\ious litlilc watcher at the foot of the 
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i^^tree look helplessly on a scene that would wring her 
heart with agony? Bright Molly seemed suddenly to 
r|t^e made a discovery; for she uttered a piercing shriek, 
"which rang through the gray forest with startling wildness, 
and, catching by the bough which had before assisted her 
descent, she attempted again to swing herself to the first 

,',1|iocky platform; but, in lier fright, the little hand missed its 

**1 * ' *' 

gtasp; the spring was njade, and the bright-eyed child was 
-■ precipitated to tlio bottom of the gorge. . Jemmy White had 
'rjienrd the warning shriek, and rushed nut in time to see the 
\ fall of his sister, and catch a glance of tiie traitor, Holman, 
leading on the officers of justice, but a few rods from his lair. 
^ What would he do? He w^as ])robably familiar with every 
'..^ret lurking-place in that immense wilderness, and night 
.tvas coming on, so that it might be no difHcult thing for him 

f < 

[rio make his osca])©. At least his hvng limhs and hardy 

. l&ame warranted him the victfjr}' in a race, for I)ick Holman 

1 , , 

was a short, clumsily-built man, and his com])ariioiis would 
soon w'eary of clambering over the rocks. Jemmy White’s 
reflections seemed of tlie precise nature of mine; for, after 
throwing one glance over his shoul^jMnd another up the 
ravine, he bounded forward, and sp^(f across the body of 
bis sister, touching, as he went, her little quivering arm with 
his foot. Suddenly tlie man’s bold face was blanched, ho 
seemed to waver, and thou casting another hurried glance 
behind him, he made an effort to go on, but his limbs refused 
their office; a heavy groan, replete with agony, came uji 
from the depths of the gorge; and Jemmy White paused. 

4 

cowering over the inanimate child as though the two had 
been alone in the forest. The men came up, and laid their 
bauds on his shoulders, but he did not look at them, nor in 
any way heed their presence; he only chaiM tiie hands of the 
little girl, and kissed her for^iead, and ci)H|ated her to open 
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her o\Ps, for her own brother Jem was tlwre, Iml it would 
hiviilv i!ib heart if she sliould not siioak to hint. The two 
ofUcers, with the delicacy which the heart tenclies to the nid^t 
of men, stood back; bat Dick Holroan still contiihied his 
grabp npon the shoulder of tlie criminal, as though to aasoro 
his companions tliat he undei'stood this uiummery much 
bettor thtin they did. The scene lasted—how long I cannot 
say—it seemed to me ages. Finally, one of the officers came 
forward w'ith a coil of l‘o])e in his band, and intimated his in* 
tention to bind the prisoner. Jemmy White rose from his 
crouching jjostuiT' to his knees, and looked U]), as thuHJigh 
vainly endi^avouring coni]irohcnd tiis movements of the 
men; then he lifted the ])recious burden at his feet to his 
bosom, and clasped hib arms about her closely, as though afraid 
she might be forced from him. 

“ I will go with }ou,” he e^iid, meekly; with a dead heart-, 
ache weiglung on every Avoid-, as it dropjAcd painfully and 
slowly from his lips. “ I will go witli you; but don’t bind 
me. I won’t get away—I won’t try. It don’t matter ivhat 
becomes *uf mo now 1 have killed little Molly. Stand 
Dick Holninn! tak^vour hanrf from my shoulder, and stand 
away! You inndflpb do it! 1 should have been a decent 
man if you had kept aw-ay fiom me; and poor Molly—ay, 
stand ofl 1 it may not bo safe for you to come too near I” 

“ We had bettci bind Inm,’' said one of the men, glancing 
at his companion for ap])roliatioii. 


“ No, no; leave me my arms, for Molly’s sake, and walk 
^ose beside me, if 3 ’'ovi are nfmld. 1 won’t try to inn away. 
It’s of no use now—no use—no use ! ” 

Jemmy White’s lips tnoved mechanically, still repeating the 
last w'ords; and tlie officer crammed the coil of rope into his 
pocket againi and moved on beside the sobered prisoner, not- 
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wf ^yAnriing ♦■hfl csutionaiy gestuies and incaiijug glances of 
Ddrit Hdraaa. 

^ That lughtj the arrest of Jem White, and the dreadful 

•eiihdent which had befallen his httle sistei, weu the subjects 

0 f conversation at every fireside, and much sofkuiug of hfart 

waa theire toward the wretched prisouei when it was known 
% 

tbdit he owed his arrest to tlu humiiiit> uhuh was oiilj 
not dead, within him 

When poor httle Moll\ Wlutc opened he bnght (yes 
she wai) m the ceil of a pi ib m. foi it w ould h i\ ( bi eii 
to the agonized brotlni to hi\e hoi taktn fiom him, 
and even hoDi'st Jicki, nolwitlistuidm^ Ins st^iii, mmaM' 
mg integiitj, and his ablioiicnee of llie slic:M si doMition 
from it, had pleaded eamestl} foi tlisuidiihin ( Iksdi 
Holl} Whiti must be taken tan of ounuJui lu tin t\ 
of th<‘ counts, and tlwif w is n» pn i lion ic 
piajei wasgianfad 

' When she awoke to constlousncss, sli^ lot/kcd t irn tj\ 
into the face of hei biotlwi win wao kanii^ o\tr liar* 
^W/ung hei temjilcs trndcrl) as a inothti coiHd lia\e 
dour, and then glanced upon Tin glooms waM ail -.cints 
flnmtiue of her sick-Humbn 

*’Wheie ah we ■' Did thej find \on, Jcinun sh 
inipmed--“ Ditk riolnian, md thost otlicu nion 

The teais rained o\ei tlu luou/rd cluf i%t. of tti picson i 
ill toiients, and the clnhl wiped tbtui ewa' with hii Jilth 
dimpled hands, whispering srfth, ‘ I un souv lolkd ^ou 
a bad mao, Jemmy ” 

“Bad, Molly f Oh, T am ^tl}, toil bad’’ sobbed the 
re])ciitaiit ciimma} 

, “ But yon oro sonj, i«mm},' and tin lutlc romid arms 
weh folded o\ei the i>tk which tlict had often daspod 
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most lovingly Iseforej but novnr witih sttcib 

ness. “ And so the angels love you d€»%, ■ isf--go^* 

Bible says that they are gladder for one man v^hd' 

being wicked, than, for a great many men that 

wrong. The angels love you, Jemmyand mother 

angel now.” . 4^ 

“ She used to love me, and beg me not'to get into 'ba4>j 
ways; but I almost broke her heart, sometifflte Molly 1” 

“ Well, she loves you yet;, and you ^ very aoriy for 
what you have done; and so—we shall be happy, oh, to 

l‘aPP.V 

The prisoner glanced about his cell, and his brow was 
bach'd with pain. 

“ I know where w^e are, Jemmy, for I havt* looked in heSBi? 
>>efore; and it is better, a great deal better, than hiding in the^ 
w'ood.s. I am glad tlnSy let me be w'ith you ; I am not afraid^ 
here, for you are good now, and just as .sorry for being wicked 
as ever you can l)e. We will live here ahvays, Jcmfcy, i/ 
thev will let us; and tlicn we shall alvvays be good. Don’t 
cjy. Jemmy. I wish you would fix.my head—a little nearer 
your cheek—there, so;—now^.kiss me and I shall go to 
sleep.” 

How dilierent tliat*eo[) from the one t had admired a few 
days e.arlier ! But tlie Child was far liaiipier now. 

Pei-haps the .strong int(‘rc.st excited by the ac6idoiit to little 
Molly might have operated m Jem White’s favour quite tis 
much as his own simple, unobtrusive penitence; but popular, 
sympathy followed him to his cell, and remained hy his sido, 
during tlie trial. * true and heartfelt was this .sympathy, 
thiif tliere was a genei'al elongation of countenance when, 
he was condemned, and a univer.sal, aiid, for a moment, ttncmi- 

% 

trollablo burst of applause when lie was recommended to 
moTCv. As some palliating circumstances came to light during 
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it was not difficult to obtain a paulon for Jeio 
Whitm; and 1 am sure no one at AlderbrooL legiots the 
4f[Sareise of clemency m his behalf. To be snie, his tnal has 
Ibe^ of only sia months* dnmtion, but he is so gentle and 
kimC and wifhal so sober, and indusbious, and contented, 
Chat everybody places entire confidence in his lefoinmtion. 
Bold, l$ad Jem White, has become strangely like his lathe i, 
iMd ibe good ol^j^ao go^ abotU, calling on everybody (foi 
IsE^nest Jacky knhars that he has a friend in e\eryb 9 d> at 
lAlderbrook) to rcij|crice with him, for he is moic blest than any 
d^ei moital, wiale his simple heart swells moie th<ui ever 
with giatitude to God and lo^c to min. As for dailing little 
M^Iy, she is one of those guileless creatures often doomed— 
tisy not doomed—so blessed, 1 should haxe said, as to live foi 
0)0 good of others. Her bi ight f^ce has grown thin and pale 
30 Hh suffering, but there is a svi eeter smile on it than c ver, 
9Cid when Jemm^ rallies hu in his arms, as he does every 
Babbsfthi to the village chinch, she tells liim h^jw glad sh^js 
lor Che accident which has cnppled hei, because it has given 
her such a dear lestmg-pl ice. Little Mollv will ]nobably 
nevei be stiaigbt again—jicrhaps she never will walk—but she 
Onules at the pros]iect, and talks chccifii|||9' things which 
Will be given her in heaven. 

l^iok Holman, akumod b) some lathei hostile demon¬ 
strations on the part of Felix Giaw and a few otiici detei- 
mined spirits of the neighbonihood, disappear d fium among 
08 on the day he was ict at libcity, and has no\(.i muc/ 
honoured Alderbiook w'lth his piesence. 
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MY OLD PLAYMATE. 

Chabixy Hill was an old pla}mate of miuo—a saucy, good^ * 

natuied, mischief-doing, 6ower-Ioving, warm-heai ted, gentle^ 

biave little pla 3 rmate—and a* tale might the grecn- 

mobsed stone*; l>ing among tiie aldei^roots on the bolder 

of the biuuk, and the tall giass that vutic.-> on the 

hillaide, tell of 0111 young gamboh Ob' those laie, bnght 

days—the days of nn childhood ' How 1 wish that 1 could 

make a coznpiomise with the old fellow of the houi-glass, atid 

save a handful of his sand fiom tlie end of my term, to glitter 

in the sunshute of the beginmng—for m^s(lf, do I moat . 

sincerely w ish it, but fhore, much more, for thee, poor Chailey 

Hill* Some people are bom with a shadow (^n the biow, a 

bhadow which refuses to be lemoved, though the wheel^ of 

life should rdl foi ever in prosperity, j et 1 have known the 

sad gift to be accompanied by a spiut which mellowed 

•* 

and softened it, till the appaient curse proved a blessing. But 
111 ) old pla}mate was not one of thebe. No cloud was on lus 
face oi his fortunes The light centred in his gay hcait shone 
from pai ted lip and beaming eye, and was scattered w itliout 
stmt on ill who came near him, A frank, joviabbo) was 
Cliaile) Hill, m those play-days, witli a ready hand, .i leidy 
*aniJt, and a ready ivit, to say nothing of the charmmgtst 
of all chirming hand-sleds, and a very discriminating IittU 
fow hug piece, which he assured me nevei shot aiithm li *■ 
crows. No boy at Alderbrook had so handsome a face a*- 
Charley—that eveiybody said; and no boy had so h indsomf* 
a cap (that bnght puiple velvet, with the two ‘■ilken tassels 
dangling so giocefully from the apex), nor so white a collai, 

nor such a “ cunning ” little jacket—though that eveiybody 

• 

D 
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not Bay. Little girls are much better initiated in such 
mysteries than older people. 

I.will not assert tliat my old pla 3 rmate, Chailey, was a per¬ 
fectly faultless lad, for who but his own naughty self was the 
oiccaslon of my travelliug about two mortal hours, my hands 
tied fast to the schoolmistress’ girdle, just because he lured 
ine down to the brookside to angle for trout with a crooked 
pin, when stupid people thought I should have been poring 
over Webster’s “elementary?” ^And who but that'wicked 
little scapegrace of a Charley, with his winsome ways and 
generous little heart, led me to spoil my new white cambric 
apron as I did the first time I wore it ? Who but Charley 
eotdd have done it. I will tell the story to all who remember 
well when they were chikii'en; but those whose memories 
■cannot looh back through the crust ifyon. the heart, will do 
wen to tum ajway to something \viser. We had a grend tea^ 
party at my baby-house under the old black cherry-tree, and 
our dolls mu^t have been surfeited with the luxuries spread 
before them. There was one thing in our feast, on which we 
prided ourselves not a little—a dish of ])retty crimson balls, 
made of the wool that a dozen little fingers had busied thom- 
s^ves in picking from Debby Jones’ red petticoat, nicely 
imbedded in a snowy pile of soap-suds—an excellent substi¬ 
tute for strawberries and cream. J ust before the jiart}’ broke 
up, who should make his appeiirance but Charley Hill; but 
when called upon to admire our ingenuity, our climax of 
witty inventions, he manifested a very boy-like indifference, 
and said nothing but “ pooh I” Charley might have argued 
the point a week, while we, in defending it, might have be¬ 
come so earnest as to eat our mock strawberries; but that 
contemptuous “pooh /” was too much. While the little girls, 
with disconcerted faq&s, were turning elsewhere for diversion, 
Charley took mo aside confidentially. There were sti'awberries 
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a plenty just ovet the brook; a thick spot—atid oh, so thick 
and Charley’s eyes grew big and black with the lecoUection. 

If Fanny would just run over witli him— 

“ But my mother, and my new apron!" 

It would take .only a minute, and I could put my apron out 
of the way—and oh, such a thick spot! . 

1 was not convinced, but I Hied Charley HiU. It was a 
delightful day, and by the time 1 had left the path, to wade off 
in the tall grass, I not only forgot my mother’s injections, Imt 
forgot my apron also. A rare frolic did Charley and 1 have 
among the dandelions and golden-hearted daisies. I linked' 
the white-petalled blossoms together, after the fashion of the 
rose-coronets, which would-be (or ratlier should-be) duchessdl 

k 

decked their forelieads with during tlie past season, and 
fasten^ them to his cap; and Charley curled the green st^ns 
of the dandelions, and hung tliem among the natural brown, 
till I might have claimed relationship with the mermaids. 
Then we picked butter-cups, and liekl them beneath eaSbh 
other’s cliin, till we naadc the suiprising discovery that both 
loved butter; and then we sought ver}' diligently after the 
four-leaved clover, tliough to be sure its magic was quite above 
our juvenile comprehension. Next we picked a stem of the 
golden-i-od, and went in search of concealed treasures, till 
finally we arrived at the strawberry knoll. Charley had told 
the ti'utli; it w^as crimsoned over with its blushing wealth. 
Up from the shadow of every green leaf peeped tlie round, 
luscious beny, soft and bright as the swell of a pouting lip { 
and Charley hurraed, and clapped his hands, and turned a 
somemet, before he could set himself quietly about picking 
them. Thao, as I quite forgot my new apron, and, iie.stling 
down in the grass, crashed more strawberries l.)eneath my 
knee than my fingers picked, Cliarley told a story, which sent 

I 

many a dew-like looking heart-messenger from my cheek to 

D 2 
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tip of a clover-leaf or the bended point of a grass-blade. 
It was of old Jake Gawsley, who was dying alone in the 
brown house at the top of the hill. Old Jake had not a friend 
in the world, so Charley said, and to bo sure he did not de¬ 
serve one; but it was a dreadful thing to lie there alone, with 
nothing but his ba4 deeds to think about, and nobody to pity 
him. Charley pitied him, and so Charley’s playmate began 
noon to pit)' the neglected miser too ; and we mutually hoped 
-that if we should ever do wrong ourselves, jjeople would be 
' kind to us, so as to “ make us good again.” And then we 
.'picked my apron, my unfortunate new white apron, full of 
atrawberries, and carried them to the little brown house; and 
we actually got a tear for our pains. Poor old Jake Gawsley! 
How much of neglect, of unkiiidness, and perhaps of scorn, 
on tlic part of thy fellows, there might have been in that im¬ 
penetrable cerement of self, folded so closely around thy world- 
deadened heart! * 

Years went by, and Cliarloy Hill- was the same careless, 
light-hearted, good-humoured, mischievous lad, though there 
was a touch of pathos about liim, a well-spring of poetic 
feeling,, and almost womanly sympathy, which made him 
Strangely attractive. Everybody loved Charley, not merely 
,for his hearty boldness (a quality whidi usually gains consi¬ 
deration for boys), but for his gay good humour, his mingled 
wit and sentiment, and his gracefulness and beauty. Then 

t* i 

there was a guilelessness, a little less than girlish simplicity 

4 

about him, a credulous trust in everybody’s purity of intention, 
and a generous reliance on those who professed themselves his 
friends, which, like many other loveable traits of character, 
seem to us fitter for a resident of heaven than of this world. 
But for all this, there was a life-like roguishness about Charley 
which fully proved his humanity. 

Cliarley Hill and I always stood side by side at the spelling- 
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school, for both of us were thoroughly versed in Webster’s 
sfK'lling-book, from ‘‘ Baker” to the last woixi of “ Ail-to-be- 
troubled—table.” One winter, the school from Crow Hill 

was to engage in a spelling contest with ours; so oiu* big 
boys called a meeting, voting out the “ babies ” (as they con¬ 
temptuously denominated a respectable clijiss of little people), 
and making other arrangements to secure a victory for our¬ 
selves. From this time great were the preparations for the 
reception of the enemy. Every evening troops of little 
urchins were marshalled before schoolmaster’s desk, and 
drilled like a company of militia ou training-day, and with 
about the same result. There was not authority enou^ 
among us all to preserve order, and so our rehearsal usually 
ended ill A snow-balling party. At last the important evening 
arrived, and anxious brows and tluxibbing hearts found their 
places inside die village schoolhouse. But one eye was., 
tearful ,#and there was one pouting lip; for it was a snowy 
evening, and a careful mother had decided that her child was. 
safest at home. 

“ If the sleigh wore here, she might ride, Charley; but I 
cannot let her walk so far.” 

Charley’s eye brightenetl. “ Perhaps X can find a sleigh; 1 
will ask Deacon Palmer.” 

Away went Charley, leaving smiles behind him, for who 
ever knew Charley Hill to fail in an undertaking ? and it * 
would be a pity if he should begin with his. old playmate. 
It was not long before the merry jingle of bells announced the 
aiTival of the sleigh, and I hastened to bury myself in cloak 
mid hood, just as Charley’s mischievous eyva ))i‘eped through 
the opening door.» 

“ Quick, Fanny!—all ready!—whoa—whoa!’’ 

I gave my hand to Charley, and was gracffully handed to a 
seat —on a hand-sled. 
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“ Get up! whoa, Teddy! g’long,” and oft' started our 
ncA)le steeds—four boys hung with sleigh-bells, and frisky as 
■young colts—while Charley gravely followed in tlie cajiacity 
of footman. Charley Hill’s hand-sled never lost the title of 

the deacon’s sleigh,” while a runner lasted. 

Pity that we cannot always be children. It is a very un¬ 
comfortable thing to be dignified and proper; and I would 
advise every child to put a stone on his head to keep him from 
growing, if by so doing he may pi'event the stone from falling 
on his heart. Charley and I outlived our childhood, and so, 
hi a very slight degi'ce, our naturalness. My old playmate 
became a tall, graceful stripling, with very glossy hair and 
very bright eyes; and I did not dare show my liking for him 
as wheti we used to hide ourselves among ti:ie alders, lest the 
other children should discover ns, and interrupt our tite-d,-t6te 
amusements. And now Charley did not always walk beside 
me from our little village parties, nor ever give up at# amuse¬ 
ment because I was not engaged in it, nor share with me his 
little secrets—his plans for innocent rnischief, and his lijces 
and dislikes—as Itefore. Yet we were very warm friends; 
and often talked of our play-days, and wondered, for the sake 
of aping our elders, if we should ever be so happy again ; 
when, at that very moment, our hearts were brimming over 
witli happiness. It is strange that we so seldom appreciate 
the present—that we never do until the thorn is in it. Bliss 
is so much a thing of eternity that it has no waymarks, 
nothing by which to measure the hours embalmed in it; l«it 
sorrow is .the child of Time, and holds in her hand a dial 
marking to our weary eye the infinitesimal particles of which 
moments are made. Charley was a favourite with everybody 
—he was so gay, and so generous, and so companionable. 
A little too coitipanionaide, thou^t an ambitious parent, who, 
proud of his son’s rare was bent on cultivating them 
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to tlic utroost, I mast not be thought guilty of Tfaduc paf- 
tiolitv to niy old playmate when I say that Charley uras 
really, notwithstanding his social qualities, a close studait 
Eveiyl'ody said it but his exacting parent. He was not sa- 
ti.ified, however, and at last resolved on sending his gifted idol 

w'bore he hoped he might be peifected, to Judge-1, an 

experienced lawyer and an old friend, in the metropolis. At 
first we missed Charley Hill very much ; for a village society 
never can ailbrd to lose one from its numbers, particularly if 
that one chance to be “ the star of the goodKe compaiiie." 
But at length we learned to dispense Avith his hilarous laugh, 
and song, half mirth, half pathos, his graceful sayings and 
witty repartees; and though Charley was fer from being for¬ 
gotten, we found it possible to have a social gathering without 
him. 

I had been three whole months, three long, tedious months, 
away from home, and I was wild with joy on my return. 
Tlie pigs, the ducks, the chickens, the flowers, and treesj were 
all called upon to share in my exultation; and it required all 
the tongues the house afforded to answer my incessant out¬ 
pouring of questions. 

“ When Tvas Ada Palmer here last?” and “ Has little Susy 
May grown any?” and. “ Oh! has Charley Hill got homo?” 

To the last ray mother gave a quiet yes. And W'as he as 
handsome as over, and as agreeable, and as good ? • 

She half shook her head, and .sighed ominously. 

“ Is Charley sick ?” 

“ No ; quite well.” 

“ And hasn’t he come home to stay ?” 

“ Proljably.”. 

“ What i.s the matter, then ?” 

“ LfK)k! yonder is Ada Palmer just coming down the 
slope and away I lleAV to m^t her. 
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We kip open doors that evening, and everybody seemed to 
kQow it—everybody but Charley Hill. He did not come; 
' and I went to sleep wondering what change had come over 
my old playmate. The next day I met him accidentally in 
the street, and 1 noted a pleased sparkle in his eye, and a flush 
on his cheek; but he extended liis hand half hesitatingly, and 
there was a painful confusion in his manner which puzxled 
me. Why should the frank, noble-hearted Charley Hill blush 
and cast down his eyes, as though detect^ in a crime, at sight 
of an old frieftd ? • The next evening I was invited to a social 
^therkig at Deacon Palmer’s. Charley Hill was not there, 
and I inquired the w'herefore. 

“ Is it possible, Fanny! don’t you know ?” 

“ Know what ?” 

“ Why, nobody invites Charley now.” 

“Why ?” 

Ada shook her head, and compressed her lips with an ex¬ 
pression of intense severity. 

“Why, Ada?” 

“ For the best of reasons, iwor miserable fellow that he is I 
He is.not fit to associate with respectable people.” 

“ Tell me—has Charley done anything! what is the 
matter ?” 

“ Matter enough to break his poor father’s heart, and make 
' all tlie rest of tlie family iniseiable. He is shockingly dissi- 
I)ated.” 

It was the bursting of a thunderbolt. Poor Charley Hill! 

That night I collected together, in one dream, all the fright- 
fill stories I had ever heard of vice, and degi'adatioi), and 
miser}’; and strewed them aloJig nairovv, filthy streets, whei'd 
Charley Hill walked, as though quitt' at home. At la.-.t there 
was a blow given, a shriek, a stream of blood, a dead, heavy 
corse; and, all trembling with horror, I awoke. Hoiv thank- 
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fal was I that my old playmate was not it mardei^; and how 
I lay and arranged plan after plan for his sqdeni])tioD, 
plan after plan whidi shrivelled to a cobweb soon as 
woven! 

When morning came, I made inquiries and learned more of 
Charley Hill. His singular powers of fascination had led 
him into temptation to which the less gifted are seldom 
exposed. He wa^ foil of wit and vivacity; his natural 
gaiety and good Imftionr were unbounded; and Ive was 
self-confident and unsuspecting. It was a long time before 
Charley Hill became at all aware that he was wasting Iiimselfi; 
and tlien he quieted his conscience with the thought, “ It is, 
necessary )ioio ; when once I am home again all will be well."' 
So he Avoiit on till he seemed to have lost the poiver of saving 
himself; and just at this critical time, perhaps not more than 

a fortnight too late, Judge-, first began to take note 

of the derelictions of his young charge. In tlic mean time 
a few reports liad reached Alderbrook, and alainied ’Siquire 
Hill. He proceeded to the metropolis, received the whole 
weight of his friend’s newly-acquired knowledge (mucli of it 
of course exaggerated), before seeing his son, showered upon 
the culprit a torrent of expostulations, which the goadings of 
disa]i|iointrnent made vor}*^ angry ones; and finally concluded 
to remove him at once from ‘his companions to the quiet of 
Alderbrook. The last was the only wise thing done. Here 
Charley Hrll might have been saved if but his own plan 
lor “ doing people good ” had been carried out. His father 
was very angry, and used much severity; his mother and 
sister received him with tears and eludings. The last would 

.Jv 

liave won his heart, but the regret it occasioned u'as accompa¬ 
nied by a strong sense of degradation, wliich made him anxious 
to o.sciii»e their presence. Their treatment of him WiU full of 
tenderness, but it was a kind o^i tenderness which showered 
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humUiatioiTon its object, and should not have 1)een continued 
more than one day. If but one person hod shown a cheerful 
<x>n6dence in Mm he might have been encouraged and 
■ strengthened. But his old friends stood aloof. True, they 
sometimes greeted him kindly, but there was something even 
in that very kindness which made him feel their knowledge of 
the taint that was on him. Is it strange, that, witijout sym- 
pjU;hy, without companionship with the ^ood, his pride daily 
wounded, and his self-respect daily diminishing, Charley Hill 
should become reckless of consequences, and indulge liis 
socialness at the expense of higher qualities? Certainly my 
old playmate was made no better by being removed to Alder- 
brook. The vicious are everywhere, and Charley in his lone¬ 
liness turned to them. This was the climax of .his evildoing. 
He had been driven to it, true ; but he should not have yielded 
to the force which even the gcKid had turned against him. If 
he had stood firm for a couple of years, not merely unsup¬ 
ported, but against the overpowering weight of neglect which 
fvas thrown into the liaJance on the side of wrong—il’ he had 
borne well the severest of all severe trials for a sensitive 
nature, his first failure might' have been forgiven and he 
restored to his former ])Osition among us. There are, doubt¬ 
less, men who might have done it; but alas, how few! 
Charley Hill struggled a little, but when he reacljed ii]) his 
hand from the gulf into which ho was falling, there was 
no one to take it. There were enough that thought them¬ 
selves ready to help him; but they forgot that he was a 
brother, and poor Charley remombered the past and turned 
from them. 



you will find very difficult of execution.” So spake a careful 
mother, evincing a sensitive rf.‘gard fin- the welfare of her own 
child; the only thing that fiould blind an eye usually so dis- 
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ciiminiitiiig, or momentarily steel a heart so ftili of charity. 
“ You are but a young girl, my Fanny.” 

1 will talk only with yoaog girls, tlien; but Charley and 
I were old friend.s, and he hcus a right to* expect kindness of 
me.” 

“ Not a right, my child; he has forfeited that.” 

I liad some contused, indistinct notions of the peculiar 
rights of the erring—the cou.sideration and attention which we 
owe each other on a sea so full of breakers—but I did not 
venture on advancing them, lest I should injure the cause 
of Charley Hill by opinions heterodox^ 

Days went by, and my old playmate had become a very 

frequent visitor at Underhill. He was received at Dcaccxi 

Palmer’s, also, and at several other houses in the village; and 

the eHe('t was soon visible in his altered apjKiacance. But alb 

• 

this was nor done without opposition; and there were pec^le 
in the village—good people—that had done much to reform 

w 

the vicious, and were ready to do more — who bitterly 
denounced th(^ course we.were pursuing. It was not in 
accordance U'ith their own ])Jan. Charley Hill should have 
boon obliged t(f give a pledge of reformation, and stand a 
trial; it was too much to receive him on timst. The most 
•ritical position which a man can occupy in this world, the 
most dangerous, is when he stands balancing on the barrier 
ijetweon vice and virtue. Vice woos, and virtue . frowns. 
The bad beckon, and smile, and promise; while the good, 
who should have all the smiles and be able to present all the 
attractions that cluster so profusely around a life of purity, 
y)eak their warnings with severity, stand aloof, as though 
afraid of contamination, and scarce oncf.jurage a return. Not 
that men arc so unforgiving to the erring. The sympathy for 
the self-degraded, \\'hirh has sprung up everywhere, proves riiat 
they are not. But it is a fashion of the day to eiicourage ex- 
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tremes. ~ The lady who will take a drank ard from the gutter, 
Jihd hlotbe and feed him, will severely censnre her sister phi¬ 
lanthropist for using a more delicate and less apparent influence 
to keep the thoughfless young wine-drinker from falling into 
it. It matters but little whether smiles or tears are cujployed, 
if tiie good be accomplished. We tried smiles with Charley 
Hill. We scattered roses in his path, and won him many a 
.step back, and tried to keep him there, but— 

As I have before intimated, many good people felt outraged 
that Charley Hill should be treated as though he liad never- 
erred, and be received in some families at Alderbrook as 
fottn^rly. He should be punished ; he descr\'ed a lesson; he 
ought to be taught that he could not sin without paying the 
penally. There was plausil>ility in much tliat they said, else, 
alasl their' reasonings would have had less weight with us. 
They contended that if society really liad the ']X)wer of reform¬ 
ing him, it was not such society. They intimutwl even that 
parents were exposing their children to contaminatiou by* thi.s 

« 

cour.se. We w'cre too young, they said, to ^o good to our 
playmate. Too young! Could those who were older under¬ 
stand the case so well as we; we who •held the key to 
Charley Hill’s nature, and Were almost as familiar with mcay 
nook iind cranny within his heart as our own? I’Q0r 
Charley*! we coM have saved him; but “ public opinion ” 
was against us, and—we failed. 

Door after door was shut against Charley Hill; door after 
door, till alone again in the world, he tnriied from the liappy 
ftresides which had for a while stayed him in his course, and 
plunged headlong into the yawning vortex of di.ssipation. 
Before, he had stepped cautiously and hesitatingly; he had 
paused and looked behind him, and dallied wJth the flower* 
which grew on the brink of the precipice. But now he gave 
one desjieratc leap, and was gone for ever. As Charley Hill’s 
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was not a gradual wandering away fi-om the path of right, but 
a sudden mad plmige, so was liis course sluxt and liis.'-end 
tragic. But we will leave him' to his rest on the spot wbefo 
he once sat, beneath the elm-tree close in the corner of 
the churchyard, to watch the burial of old Jake Gawsley. He 
dropped a tear there; a tear <3jf pity for the friendless ol4.tnan, 
who was hustled into his grave by the hands of those he had 
injured. Perhaps some watchful angel may have caught that 
tear, and borne it up before him to the throne of the Eternal; 
and the gentle tribute may ere this have been ICd back on his 
own eartli-defilod spirit, to freshen and to purify it., A dark, 
dark fate was thine, iraor Cliarley! rvoven by thine own 
fingers, true, but lacking the white and golden threads which 
tliose who once loved thee might have added; a (hirk, dark 
fate which my pen refuses to record or my thoughts to dwell 
uiion. Many virtues were thine, my old playmate; there was 
much in thee to love, mucli to pity, much to censm*e; God 
forgive thee! God forgive the mistaken philanthropists of 
Alderbrook! 


OUR MAY. 

“ Our May,” as everybody callod May Loomis, was the 
ineri'iest, blitliesomcst, busiest little creature that you ever saw 
—a ])orfGct honey-gatlierer without the sting—an April smile, 
with a cousin’s face for the contrasting cloud. It seemed 
impossible to bring a shade of seriousness over that joyous 
face; for although I have seen tears starting from her eyes, 
they were always checked by a smile, or if suffered to fell 
upon her face, they were lost in a profusion of roguish 
dimples. 
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Onr May' liad a cousin, the cloud above mcutiuneii, wiio 
rc^iced in the same appeltatiun ; but altliough everybody said 
that Miss May Looj.us was a very excellent young lady, 
no one ever thought of placing the possessive before her name. 
Indeed, l-^do not dunk Miss May would liave liked such a 
partnqi^ship concern • for she had a high opinion of her own 
dignity, and she drought it must be veiy painful to any woman 
of delicacy to be bailed by all she met as though under tlieir 
especial protection. Tiic good-natured laugh of the old 
ianners shocked her nerves, and the cordial grasp of their 
homy hands was quite too much for lady-endurance. Miss 
May was very often annoyed, when walking with her cousin, 
by die exclamation, “ There goes oin- May !” from the li))s of 
some poor washerwoman or errand-boy; and then to see 
diem fly across the street, as though on terms of the greatest 
intimacy! Why, it was ])roposterous —so ]jresninirig! But 

Miss May was still more annoyed by the excessive v ulgarity 

/ 

of her thoughtless little cousin, who would often stop iu the 
Street to inquire after the health and prosiierity of the olleiid- 
ers, and send some litde message to the children at limne. On 
such occasions the Cloud usually drew herself up to hoi utniosi. 
height, and, to avoid the cUsgi'aco of such improper comiuct, 
walked home alone, in the most dignified mannei'. But dion 
Miss May’s walk was always dignified, if walking by riilo and 
compass conadtates dignity; and she was uovor known to do 
an improper thing in her life. She always carried her hands 
in one particular position, except when, for the sake of variety, 
she dianged them to one other particular position: and 
her pocket-handkerchief, which she held between the thumb 
and finger of the lafi: hand, was allowed to spread itself over 
the three remaining fingers in a very becoming manner. Jler 
neck ribbon was always crossed upon her bosom, the two ends 
of precisely the same length; and her collar never had in it a 
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wrinkle. There were two or tliree plaits in waist of her 
dress, because somebody, that she considered indisfmtaWe 
authority, had said tliat plaits were graceful; but she care¬ 
fully eschewed all extravagance, in tlie quantity, if not the 
quality, of the cloth she honoured by wearing. Her hair 
(this was the climax of the young lady’s nicety) was so rare- 
fully brushed and pomatumed, that it seemed one glossy 
convex 3 urfat«, surmounted by a braid of—no one could liavo 
imagined what, but for the pale blue ribbon tl^t relieved the 
brown, and gav'o the curious examiner the idea that it might 
be rif the same material as the head-covering. 

Miss Jlay’s nicety exleudtid to everj'tliing about her. Hei. 
house-plants wore ])rini uud peri^endicular, trimmed of every 
rediiiidaut loaf; ai.i she was often heard to lament an 
opening blossom, because it would produce iiTegiilaritj', by 
thrown);; the balance of ornament on, one side of the plant.' 
The Cloud wuis fond of exorcising her skill in trimming trees 
in the shape of cones and otlier figures ; while her consiti fos- 
tereil luxuriance in their growth, and would ruther hang on 
<hoj)) a wilder wreath, or twist a limb awry, than to see the 
ornaineuto of her imckfs garden standing out stark qnd stiff, 
like the npokes of a waggon-Avlieel. Yet the cousins never 
dashed ; ll>r the regukuity of Miss Ma)' extended to lier dis¬ 
position and heart; and, having her own e.xcellent rule of 
rectitude, she would as soon have been canght laughing 
aloud, or rouiping in the court-yard, or wearing a rumpled 
dress, as swerving from it in the least degree. On the other 
liund, our jVIay was too careless and too light-hearted to be 
annoyed by her nice cousin’s trifling peculiarities; and she 
never opposed her tastes, nor interrupted her in anything ex¬ 
cept a lectm'c on propriety. Miss May never spoke but in the 
gentlest voice, and the most unexceptionable words: but then 
she often felt it to be her duty to admonish her wild cousin of 
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fouod peculiarly7i4flS0ii(||»'‘’;' She, however, soon invented a way 
of wanting olf tb«ise 'aValahchevS of good advice, quite worthy 
of her wit. When Miss May would enter the parlour with a 
gjnave loolt^of reproof, and coninience with tlic ominous words, 

^ My dear cousin, I feel it my duty to expostulate-” the 

bfipruier would interrupt her. 

Oh, wait a minute, May, deary, I have something to tell 

3 -OU. Mr. Melroy-” , 

. This sentence was sometimes finished in one way, and 
BOmetimes in another; but Mr. Melroy was the magic woi-d; 
ttnd after making her fair monitress blush crimson, the little 
hc^inentor would glide out of the room and express her self- 
gtatulation by a laugh as long and lodd as it was musical. 

Mr. Melroy was our village c]erg}’man ; a young bachelor 
of twenty-eight, and a general favourite witli all classes of men. 
He was friendly and couvteou.s with ail, for lie looked ujKm 
the whole human family as his kindred ; and his heart never 
refused to the meanest beggar the appellation of hrotlw-r. His 
voice was full and melodious, but soinewliat solemn ; his coun¬ 
tenance ^hibited a dash of melancholy, though so modified by 
Christian benevolence as to be peculiarly interesting; and his 
manner was correct and gentlemanly. The two cousins were 
members of .Mr. Melroy’s church; and their uncle, Squire 
Loomis, was his personal friend; so it was not at all to be 
wcjndered at that he became their frequent visitor. Neither is 
it a matter of wonder that our May, light-hearted, smiling, 
blithesome May, contrasted as she was with her grave 
companion, should almost escape the young pastor’s notice. 
Our May Uaw that Mr. Melroy’s attention was all dimeted to 
tlpi Cloud; but she was not sorry, for it gave her ^ opportu- 
uify. to watch his fine eyes, as they lighted up with the enthu- 
stasm of his subject, and to catch the variety of expression 
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^vhicli genius can throw upon the &c& Ouv 

May liked Tnerriitiout, buf'sh'e likcid' Mr. 'Wtter; and 

she iKjFcr ventnre<l to breathe a word until she was sure he 
had quite finished. Then she would make some remark, so 
comical, that Mr. Melroy would be obliged to waste a smile upon 
her in .spite of himself ; and Miss May would quite forget 
the half hour’s profitable conversation in planning a reproof. 

Somefimes Mr. Melr(^' would walk with the young ladies, 
or rather with the Cloud, for our May wa.s constautly bound¬ 
ing fioni the path to pluck a flower or cha.<;e a 'butterfly. And 
) et .slip soniehow^ never lost any p.ut of the young clergyman’s 
piofltable conversation, for when they were alone she would 
tease her sedate cousin by distorting his beautiful sentiments 
and .sadly misapply ing his comparisons; and then she W’ould 
steal away to jioor blind Becky ami gladden her pious heart by 
a repetition of liis pure U'achiiig-.. Our May was certainly not 
without faults; but her young heart W’os a living, feeling, 
acting ihmg; and she had happily given it all, even its vola¬ 
tility, to the guidance of a safe Hand. 

BothVif the cousins had a class in the village Sabbath-school, 
ami Miss May was the secretary of two or three benevolent 
societies, of which our May was only a quiet, unobtrusive 
inember. Some peojilc wondered that the relative, .ind con- 
.stant companion of such a paitern-lady as Miss May Loomis, 
should choose such a queationable way of exhibiting her charity 
as to vi&it the jiour in person, .and administer to their wants, 
even w hen it called her away from the meeting.s of the 
society, but others fearlessly advocated their favourite’s cause, 
while the sober-faced young clergv man said nothing. Before 
old Mr. Thompson left. Miss May used to tell the delinquent 
that she knew Mr. Thompson disapproved of such conduct; 
but she dared not mention Mr. Melroy’s name, as it was 
sigAal which our May failed not to answer widi an nfeeedij^ 

E 
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voltej’. . The trativ was, everybody said that Mr. Melroy 
not call sb often at ^inrc Loomis, for iiotliing; and as Miss 

s 

‘ M&y was fid: fixan being nothing, she was very naturally 
' Concluded to be the something that so attracU^d. When 
anybody asked honie questions about this matter, our May 
laughed^ iind looked very knowing, while hcv cousin blushed, 
and lordced very dignified. Thus matters went on for a long 
time, and thus they might have gone on, in spite of several old 
ladies, tvho endeavoured to introduce variety by ]irophesying 
it, but for an occurrence in which our May most sadly over¬ 
stepped the bounds of propriety. • 

It was on a fine afternoon, in the beginning of August, that 
the young pastor was seen leading the fair cousins beyond the 
little clnmp of houses Avhich we dignified by the title of vil¬ 
lage. Miss May’.s .step was as precise as ever; but our bright 
lady of the possessive jironoun walked more as though she 
thought vshe could guide lierself, and xvas .soc'king an oppor¬ 
tunity to di'op the gentleman’s arm. Their walk was, as 
Tisiial, delightful to all; for Miss May was ti-cated with the 
' most scrupulous attention; Mr. Melroy found the air refresh¬ 
ing and the scenery beautiful, to say nothing of the valued 
society of the Cloud, and our jMay was always jileased. On 
this day she was even more frolicsome than usual: and, hav¬ 
ing accidentally broken a wreath of frail, beautiful flowers, 
t^hich she had been weaving, Mr. Melroy so far unbent him¬ 
self .as to say he wished slie had never linked a more enduring 
chain. 

“ What can he me^n ?” thought laughing May ; but at 
th^ moment her attention W^ arrested by a field of haymak¬ 
ers, Among whom she recognized fiimiliar faces. The recog¬ 
nition was mutual; for instantly a young man cjilled out 
'* There’s our May !” and the gkhly girl, turning about with 
m arch smile, and shaking her finger at her companions, spi-^g 
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lightly over the fence, and wa? soon in the^ midst of the 
havmakers. The young man, who at first mcognized her, 
seized one of her hands, while a woman in a ISlue firod: and 
calico Ijormet appropriated the other; and the whole p&trty, 
men, women and children, gathered around the pretty hoydati 
with a fomiKarity, which to Miss May was perfectly astound¬ 
ing. Our IVIay stood but a moment in the ceub'o of tihe 
group, when a dozen voices, i)itched on every imaginable key, 
roared forth a t)oisteroiis laugh, not, liowever, quite drowning 
her own clear, ringing tones; and then, with a sort of mock 
c-ourtesy, .slie Avas bounding away, when the 3'oung man agaiU 
y-topped her. ^ Our May paused a moment aS though tmde- 
cideil, while the young man stood before her, and by his 
Aiiriioat g.'stnres seemed urging some affair of importance. 

a little girl was seen to leave the circle, and run until 
she came Avithin hearing of the waiting conple, AA'hon she 
called »)iit— 

“ ^)nr May—liliss Loomis, T mean—says, if you Avill'^ex- 
ciAse lier, she will A’^alk home alone, as she isn’t (piitc ready 
noAA^.” 

Mr. Melroy looked at Miss May, and Miss May looked at 
Mr. MelroA', and then both looked at the offending consin. 
She had gone a little aside from the haymakers, and was talk¬ 
ing AA-ith the v’oung man, and from their manner ffwas evident 

« 

thaL ilic conversation was intcinded for no otlier car. 

“ Wo ought not to leave her,” said Mr. Melroy. 

“ We ought to leave licr/’ iisxid Miss May, in a decided 
tone, and the gentleman complied. ^ 

It would be labour lost to follow home the astounded cxjiiple, 
as, lor some reason, neithei" spoke until they entered Mr. 
T.ooTiiis' parlour; nor oven then, for Miss May lietook herself 
to her embroidery, and Mr. Jfelroy to thij newspaper. 

Tf our sober readers have not alroad}' shut the book, we 

E 2 
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would like to have them follow our May—our darling, bright, 
ftolicsome, generous-hearted May, and learn the whole truth 
before the;^' cwdemn her. 

Joshua Miller, the owner of the hayfield, was a ])lain old 
fermer, whom May had often seen in her uncle’s storey and for 
whom, indeed. Squire Loomis entertained a very great respect. 
In leaving the store one day, he accidentally dropped his staff, 
and our May, with the lightness of a sylph, sprang before 
him, picked it up, and respectfully, yet with <»ne of her most 
sparkling glances and winning smiles, placed it in tlie old 
man’s hand. Notliing can be more flattering to age than 
unexpected attention paid them by the young and happy: and 
fether Miller never forgot the pretty, bright-faced girl, who 
“ did not laugh at him because he was lame.” When he came 
to the store afterwards, ho always brought some fragrant 
delicious offering from the garden or the fields—fruits and 
flowers of his own gathering; and finally, our May found it 
very pleasant to extend her walks to fattier Miller’s lann- 
house, drink of the new milk, admire the cheese, talk of 
economy with the old man’s children, and engage in a frolic 
with his grandchildi'en. Her condescension pleased the good 
people, while her mingled inirtlifalness, sweetness, and good 
sense charmed them. 

These were the haymakers she had seemed so happy to 
meet, and the young man' who had urged her stay was Mr. 
Day, father Miller’s son-in-law. But this was not-an invita¬ 
tion to the farm-house. A family of Irish labourers had, 
within a few days, fogged to be admitted into an old log 
building that stood on fatlier Miller’s farm, and the good old 
man, thinking that he might assist them by giving them ein- 
ploj-mont, had readily eon.sented. But the O’Neils had 
travelled a long, weary way, and been obliged somelitnes to 
sleep upon the damp ground, so that they were .scarcely set- 
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tied before ilie mother and two of the children were seized 
with a violent fever. Mr. Day was anxious tl^iat our May 
shoirld jast look in upon the sufferers; and she, with that ex* 
cessive sensitiveness which often accon]f)ames true benevolence, 
chose ratiier to incur censure for foolish waywardness than to 
explain her conduct. It is often found tliat those who seem 
to possess the lightest and gayest hearts have the wannest 
love nestling down among the flowers. These beautiful cha¬ 
racters pass through the w'orld unostentatiously^, seldom re¬ 
cognized but by the eye of Omniscience, loved by the angels, 
and sometimes making themselves dear to some holy-hearted 
saint near enough to heaven to see clearly the internal loveli¬ 
ness of the spirit. 

Our jVIav had still another motive for silence. She knew 

•' j 

that, if her cousin became aw'aro of the situation of the family, 
she w'onld c.till u meeting of the society, and the subject would 
be del )ated till assistance would come too late; and ^ she 
thought chat advice, and sympathy, with the products of &ther 
Miller’s farm, and the "physician whom the contents of her 
own purc-e might place at her comniand, would be quite as 
useful to the O’Neils as the .society’s money. ■ And then 
another fediny‘{\t cxjuld scarce be called a motive) influenced 
our Mav, when she so unceremoniouslv sent home her-^m- 
yianions, wondering at ‘ her eccentricity. Mr. Melroy had 
ahvay.s seemed to consider her a thoughtle.ss, giddy child; 
and when any benevolent plan was broaclied,' he invariably 
turned to her cousin, as though he never dreamed of consult¬ 
ing her, or supposed it pos.siblc that she eouJd be interested 
and she felt a kind of pleasure in concealing fi'om him that 
‘Mower depth,” where dwelt the sacred qualities which too 
often but bn^ible on the surface. In saying that our May was 
inflnenced by these considerations, 1 do not mean to say that 
she thought them over, or that she would have I^een able to 
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tliein iqt^Uigibly; sLe acted from a ixiomentaiy im- 

pulse, but the impelling principle was unconsciuiLsly mailc up 

» 

of these motives. 

“ No,” thought the sumij^-hearted May, as she went trip- 
pmg lightly homeward, after seeing the O’Neils cdluparatively 
comfortable, “ No ; however lightly he may esteem mo, he 
shall uever think that 1 parade my goodness before his eyes 
for the.sake of attracting his admiration.” Then our pretty 
May began to wonder what the sober Mr. Mclroy meant about 
} her “ liulcing a stronger chainand she W’^ondered on so ab- 
SOfbingly, that she insensibly slackened her pace, and almost 
foigot to enter when she reached her uncle’s door. 

The yOung cleigyman was still in the paiioui’; and although 
Mias May commenced tlie usual “ My dear conain, I fed it my 

ddty to expostulate-” and although the cx])ostulatiou was 

’ no pleasanter than ever to our May, she did not ^^^■ail hersdf 

) of the usual “ Mr. Mclroy-but sat ditml >, with a rcjguishly 

> demure expression, un})ara11dcd by anything but the sometimes 
< e^cea^iugly wise air of a mischievous kitten. 

‘^1 think,” said Mr. Melroy, endeavouring to smile, after 
Mias May had three several times appealed to him for his 
opkuou, “ I tliink that Miss Loomis (he had never called her 

MiS8*Looinis before) must be allowed to be the exclusive 
judge of her own actions, since she choosi’s to conceal her 
' motives from her friends.” 

Some people act without motive,” interrupted Miss May. 
Mr. Mehtiy shook his head rather disscutingl}^ 

■ “ Light minds are guided by impulse,” pursueitMiss May. 
Mr, Melroy looked more determinedly and severely than ever, 
hut made no reply. 


“ Impulse,” observed Miss Ma}-, witli a wondrously wise 
kxdi, “ is a very dangercm.s guide—don’t you tlunk so, Mr. 

Meli'oy?” , 
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“ The impulae of ft l)ad heart.” 

“ All hearts arc depraved,” continued Miss May, meekly 
folding her white hands, and turning her e} es to the carpet. 

“ All Iwippy hearts,” interposed our May. 

The yoiaig clergymair nodded assent, but it was evident 
that his thoughts*vvere elsewhem. 

“ If cousin May would be but a little n^orc sober-minded!” 
jmrsued the Cloud, td'ter .a ]>roper pause, 

Mr. Melroy glanced at the blushii^g, lialf^trcinbling May, 
and apiK'ared disconcerted. 

“ I know she means no harm—she is so thoughtless—bat 
don’t }<au really think her ('.Kax’dingly indiscreet, Mr. Melfoy ?” 

“ E,vcuse me. Miss Loinnis,” .said the young deigymabi 
with a manner of excessive embarrassment; “ I—I luive JiO 

A 

right to ipiostion the Young lavly’s disu'ctiou; and if I at¬ 
tempted an opinion I might speak too luigiardodly.” 

“ So then you are obliged to put a guard upon your tongue, 
lest 1 sliuidd learn that yoi^consider me a giddy, thoughtlbss, 
imprudent, heartless gijl,” said our May, with ha.sty earnest¬ 
ness; “ but it is unnecessary, Mr. Melroy; I knew your 
opinion of mo long ago.” 

“ Then you know-” began the young pastor, and he 

lofikod .still more confnswl, 

“ Then, vv'hy not improve?” asked Mi.ss May, iu her vei'y 
kindest tone. ^ 

‘‘ Bccausi^,” luisworcd May, the incorrigible, half recovering 
lier gaiety, “ beeauso my most excellent cousin has goodness 
•and discretion enougli for botli of us; or,” she add<^, glancing 
upward, with a 8W(?etly-sobered exp]*cssion of coantenauce, 
“ because my Father gave me a happy heart, and too nlauy 
causes for gratitude ho admit of, its learning the lesson ot 
sadness.” , • 

Mr. Melroy was abput to aiisw’er, but he was interrupted 
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by a knock at the door, and our village physician entered in 
. grq^t haste. 

• “ I come,” said he to our May, “ from O'Neil’s—the poor 
woman is worse, and I am aftaid she will not hold out much 
longer. I advised them to send for a clergyman; 1|at she says 
no one can fjray for her like the sweet young’lady who visited 
hei' to-night. So, my dear, if you will just jump into my 
carriage, your face will do more good than my me<licine.” 

Our May snatched her bonnet, without sj)eaking a word, 
or glancing nt the astonished faces beside her; and she was 
half way to O’Neil’s before she knew that Mr. Melioy was 
by her side, and still held the hand by which he bad assisted 
her into the carriage. For some reason, though a tremor 
crept from the heart into that pretty prisoned hand, our May 
did not think proper to withdraw it; and soon all selfish 
thoughts were dissipated by the scone of misery upon which 
tiiej' entered. Mrs. O’Neil was already dead; and the Mil¬ 
lers, in whose haii.ds the kind-hc^ted physician had h-ft her, 
were endeavouring to silence the clamours of the children, and 
striving all they could to comfort O’Neil, w'ho, with trim Jrisli 
eloquence, was pouring out his lamentations over the corpse of 
his )vifc. 

“ An’ there’s the s'wate leddy who spake tlip kind word to 
me,” said one of the noisy group, springing towards our May ; 
“ my mither said she was Injgi'en’s own angel, sure.” 

“ Well, come to me,” said our May, “ and I will speak to 
you more kind W'ords; poor things! you need them sorely.” 

‘ The children gathered around the fair young girl, noisily 
at first ;%at, as she gradually gained their attention, their 
clamours ceased, and she at last made them consent to accom¬ 
pany father Miller to tlie &rm-house,^where it w'as thought 
best for them to remain uatil after the funeral ,of their poor 
mother. 
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“ And you will be very good and ijiiiet,” s.aid our May, as 
the noisy troop were preparing to leave the but. ' 

“ Sure an’ we will,” answered a briglit boy, ** if it be only 
for the sake of ye’r own beautiful la<;e, Miss,” 

Mr. Melroy had succeeded in administering comfort to 
O’Neil, who at last consented to lie down and rest; and our 
May bent, like the ministering angel that she was, over the 
sick couch of the two chddren, smoothing their pillows and 
(lathing their temples. ««. 

“ Tills is awretclied family,” observed Mr. Melroy, turning 
to Mr. Daw 

“ Av,* i)ut it would have Iw^en more wretched still if it, 
had n’t been for our May. Slic came atf willingly as the likej; 
of h('r w ould walk into her uncle’s jiarlour, the minute I made 
her know how much she was needed; and all these litiild 
comfoits are of her oixleriug. She sent, top, for Dr. Houghton, 
and left her purse with me to pay him ; but Dr. Houghton says 
he can’t take money from such an .angel.” 

“Is .she abvays so?” asked Melroy, in a low tone. 

“Always so! Bless your heart, don’t you know she’s 
always so, and ygu the minister! Why, she is doing good 
all the time; she’s kind to cveiybody, and no one can help 
loving her.” 

“ No one can help it,” answered Melroy, involuntarily, and 
glancing at our May, who was supjiorting the head of the 
little sufferer on her hand, while she was directing Mrs. Day 
how to prepare the n^dicine. 

After the sick children had been cared for, and it wa*» 
ascertained that Mr. and Mrs. Day, with one of her sisters, 
would 'remain at O’Neil’s during the night, Dr. Houghton, 
with Mr. Melroy and oUr May, took leave. The drive home 
was performed in silence; and young parson Melroy, after 
conducting our May to her undo’s door, pressed her 
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hUld with a whispered “ God bless you!” and turned 
away. 

In less than a twelvemonth from the death of poor 
Mrs. O’Neil, very ominous preparations were going forwanl 
in iite family- mansion of Squire Loomis. They were ended, 
at test, by the introduction of our May to tlft> pmtt}' par- 
filemage; and, although years have sobered her but slightly, 
UtOugh her happy heart has still “ too many causes for 
.gratitude to admit of its learning the lesson of sadness,” 
* And she still prefers to do good privately, her husband’s is far 
. fiom being the only hcoi't or the only tongue to pronounce the 
-God bless you!” 


SAVE THE ERRING! 

"JI'BBiU!: was bustle in the little dressing-room of young Ella 
V^ne; a dodging about of lights, a constant tramping of a fat, 
good'^natured serving-maid, a Hitting of curious, smiling, little 
^rls, and a disari-angiug of drapery and furniture, not very 
often occurring in this quiet, tastt'ful corner. An ardi-looking 
miss of twelve was standing before a basket of flowers,' 
selecting the choicest, ,aiid studying carefully their arrange¬ 
ment, with parted lips and eyes demurely downcast; as 
though thinking of the time when the. listl'e fairy watching <60 
intently by her side, would ijerform the same service for her. 
On the bed lay a light, fleecy dross of white, with silver cords 
and clusters of siilver leaves, ’ and sashes of a pale blue, and 
others of a still paler pink, and here and there a little wreath 
Ttf lowers, or a small bunch of marabouts—in short, oma- 
mSKits enough to crush one pt^r^on, had their weight been at 
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all ])roportjoned to their bulk. Immediately opposito u amaU 
pier-glass sat a girl of seventeen, in half undress, her full, 
round arms, shaded only by a fold of huen at the shoulder, 
and her eye resting very complauently on the little foot placed 
somewhat ostentatiously upon an ottoman before her. And, 
mdeed, that foot was a veiy dainty’-looking thing, in its close- 
fitting slipper, aU(^ether unequalled by anything bat die 
finely curved and ta^icred ankle so fully revealed above it. 
Immediately behind the chair of the yomg lady stood u fair, 
uaild-looking matron; her sleqder fingers catefully thridding 
the masses of liair mantling the ivory neck and shoulders of 
her eldest daughter, priqiaratory to plaiting it into those Ipott 
braids so well calculated to display the contour of a fine hee^ 
There was a smile upon the mother’s lip, not like that 
phr^ at the comers of tlic nioutli of the little bouquet-maker, 
'but a pleased, gratified smile, and yet half-shadowed over by 
a strangi- amdety, that she seemed striving to coifbeal from 
her happy children. Sometimes, her fingers paused in their 
graceful cnijiloyment, and her eye rested vacantly, wherever 
it chana'd to fall ; and then, with an effort, Uie listlcssness 
])BSscd, and the smile came back, though manifestly tem[)ered 
by some heaviness clinging to the heart. 

At last the young girl was arrayed; each braid in its place, 
and a wicath of purple budi, falling beliind the ear; her simple 
dmss fioatiug about her slight figure like an airy cloud, every 
fold aivanged by a mother’s careful fingers; her white kid 
glqyes drawn upon her hands, and fan, bouquet, and kerchief, 
all In readiness. The large, warm shawl had been carefully 
laid upon her shoulders, ,the mothor’s kiss was on her bright 
cheek, and a Don’t stay late, dear,” in her eai; ihe had 
shaken her fan .at the saucy Nelly, and pinched the cheek of 
Hosa, and was now toying with little Susy’s fingers, when lh.e 
head of the serving-maid was again thrust in at the door, to 
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hasten the arrangement!). Ella tripjied gaily down stairo, but 
when she reached the bottom, she })aubed. 

. “I am sorry to go without you, mamma.” 

1 am sorry that you must, dear; but I ho])c you will find 
it very pleasant.'* 

*' It will be pleasant, I have no doubt; but. mamma, I am 
afimd that you arc not quite well, or ])eihapa," she whispered, 
** you have something to trouble you; if so, I should like very 
much to stay with yotf.” 

“ No dear; I am well, quite well, and-” Mrs. Lane did 

not say happy^ for the falsehood died on her lip; but she 
Ipiled So cheerily, and her eye looked so clear and bright as 
jlmet her daughter’s, that Ella took h^for a negative. 

**'Ah! I see how it is, mamma; you are afraid my new 

fimeik is prettier than any of yours ; and you don’t mean to be 

outshone by little people. Do you know, I shall tell Mrs. 

SVitman (#1 about it ?” 

► • 

“ I will let you tell anything that yon choose, so that you 
do not siiow tog much vanity; but don’t stay late. Good 
n^ht, darling.’’ ^ 

" Good night, tHl sleeping-time, mamma.” And, with a 
laugh, Ella Laoc left her mother’s side and sprang into 
the carriage. 

When Mrs. Lane turned from the door, tiiu smile hod 
entirely disappeared, and an expression of anxious solicitude 
occupied its place. While the joyous children went bounding 
on before her, she paused beneath the hall-lamp, and pulling a 
scrap of paper from her boson^, read— 

Do not go out to-night, dear mother; I must see you. 
He will not come in before eleven—I will be with you 
at ton.” 

, It was written in a huiried, irregular hand, and was rvithout 
sig!|y;ure; but it needed none. 
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“ My poor, poor boy!” murmured the now almost weep;-'^ 
fng inotlier, as she cmshed the paper in her hand, and laid it - 
l)ack iipon^ her heart. “ It may be wrong" to deceive 
niM so; but how can a mother refuse to see the son she has 
carried' in her arms and nursed- upon her bosom ? Poor 
Robert!” 

Ay, poor Robert, indeed! the only son of one of ihe, 
proudest and wealthiest citizens of New York, and yet with-\ 
out a shelter for his head! 

Mr. Lane had lived a bachelor until the age of Ibrty-two,. 
when he married a beautiful ^rl of eighteen; the mother 
whom vve have already introduced to our readers. She ^rka 
gentle and complying; hence, the rigid sternness of - 
character, which so many years of loneliness had by no 
tended to soften, seldom had an opportunity to exhibit 
Bat the iron was all there, though buried for a time ib. 
the flowers which lovo had nursed into bloom above it. The 

4 

eldest of their children was a boy; a frank, heartsome,‘merry . 
fellow—a lamb to those that would condescend to lead him by ' 
love; but exhibiting, oven in infancy, an indomitable will, that 
occasioned the young mother many an anxious foreboding. 
But, as the boy grew toward manhood, a new and deeper 
cauBe for anxiety began to appear. To Robert’s gaiety Were 
added other qualities that made him a fascinating companion; 
his societ)’^ w'as constantly sought, first by the families in 
which Ibis parents were on terms of intimacy, and then 
by others, and still others, till Mrs. Lane began to'trembkH* 
lest among her son’s associates might be found some of 
exceptionable character. By degrees he spent few'fer evenings 
at home, went out with'^her less frequently, and accounted)gfor 
his absence less satisfactorily. Then she spoke to him lipon 
the subject, and received his assurance that all was well, tUat 
she need not be troubled about his felling into bad company. . 
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Elftt iibxi was troubled. 

was at GVenitig a wHd sparkle in tiiie boy*S e\ p, and 
#Bt minataral gbw upon Ins clieek, that told unhealthy 
^mteitornent ^ bttt fti tibe morning it was all gone, and his gaiety, 
Aometunes his cheerfulness'fled with it. Oh! what sickness 

' p 

of heart can compare with that indchuable fear, that fore* 
sbftdotrlng of evil, which will sometimes cri^p in between our 
in&fil nnd our love; while W'e d.irc not «ihow to the object 
it, much less to others, anything but a smiling lip and 
A iKrene brow. Mrs. Lane was anxious, but she confined her 
itotiety to her own bosom—not even whispering it to her 
hUaland, lest he should lidiculo it on the one hand, or, 
Ah the other, exercise a severity which should lead to a 
AOlhaSon. Bnt matters grow woi',e aud wdtao constantly; 

was now heldom liome till Lite at night, and then 
]^e csiine heated and flurried, nnd hastened aw.iv to bed, 
WT^Siough his mother’s lovin ^ ovo wcio a monitor he could not 
Ijiliet. She BOUglit opportunities to ivani him, a'* she had 
l^iaeriy done, but he feaied and evaded them; and so 
UKMV weeks jMssed *1))’—weeks «)f more importance 
many a lifo-tnno. Finally Mrs. Lane hi'Cnino seriously 
altumcd, and consulted her husband. 

I have business w ith } ou to-night. Robert,*’ said Mr. 
Lane, pointedly, as the bo\ v\ as going out after dirtner, “ and 
will see you in the lihrar\ nt nine o’clock.” , 

“I — f — have—an engagement, sii. If some other 

hour——" 

*■ No oth*r liour w’lll do. You have no engagement that 
will be allAwed to interfere with those I make for vou.” 

IT 

tRobert was about to answer—yierhaps angrily—Avhen he 
caught a glimpse of his mother. Her face was of an ashy hue, 
iMiiid a large tear was tremlihng in her eye. lie turnod liostlly 
aA^^d hurried aloug ftie hall; hut before he reached the 
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street dooi, her hand upon his aim, and sh« ' 

hm oar, “ Meet }our father at nine, e& he hat hliSiju^ 
Robert. and do not—for my sake, for your motha^ *41^ 
dear Robert—do not sty anything to exasperate 

“iDo not feai, mother,” he answered, in a subdued tottej 
then, as the door closed behind him, he muttered, “ he will be 
exasperated enough with little saying, if hia jm^ess is what I 
suspect. What a fool I have been—mad^mad! 1 wi^ I 
had told him at first, without waiting to be driven to it; but 
now^—well, I will make oaie nioic attempt~>etesperate it most 
be^and then, if the worst comes, he will only punish ms/ 
thM I can bear patioitly, for I deserve it; but it w'ould 
• my poor mother—oh! he muif not tell her!” 

Mrs. Lone started nervoudy at every ting of the door-b^ 
that evening; and when at nme she heard it, she Could not^^ 
forbear stepping into the hall to sei> who Was admitted. Tt. 
was her husband; and only waiting to inquire of the girl ilf 
Mr. Robert had >et come in, he passed on to the |ibraty* 
Mrs. Lafle found it nioic difficult than ever to sustain oonvor- 
sation, she became abstrach^d, net vous; and when, at last, 
her few evening nsitors departed, she was so manifestly m- 
liovcd, that Ella inquired, m snrpiise, if an} thing had been 
said 01 done to annoy hei. It was past ten, and Roliert had 
not yet appealed. Finally the bell was pulled iiolehtly, and 
she hastened to the door lierself. With livid lifi and blood¬ 
shot e}e, her son stepped to the threshold ; and, starting at 
sight of her, he burned away to the library, without giving 
her another glance. How slowly passed the moments to thb 
waiting mother! How she longei^ to catch but a tone of 
those voices, both so loved; tliat she might know whether 
they sounded m oonfidonce dr anger I What Robert’s eounte 
bad been she could not guess, but she know that he urould 
be required to give a stnet account of himself; and she 
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dreaded the effect of her liusliand’i> well-known sov(rit). A 
£$w minutes passed (they seemed an .ige to hei), ind then 
cAic heard die door of the hbnry throw n open, and a moment 
aftei, a quick, light step sounded upon the slaus It wa<! 
Bobert’s. 

“ You are not going out again, mj sou she inquiied. 

“Father will tell you why I go, deirmothci,” suU thebo), 
pausing, and pressing hex hind aflcctiouately. I niubt not 
wait to answei questions now ” He ^lassed on till he i cached 
die dooi, then turning back, whispeitd, “ Be at Mrs. Hinman’s 
to-morrow evenuig, mothei,” andbcfuie she had time to ask a 
question oi utter an exchmitiou of surpiisc. he had disap¬ 
peared up the stiect. 

But pool Ml' L me w is soon made acquainted w ith the 
truth. Ml. LkUic was some whit lexcd with himsrlt foi not 
perceiving his sou’s Umdincy to moi bcfoic; and, like man) 
auuthei, he seemed usohed to iniko up iii decision, what he 
had lost by blindness It was this which had occisioned his 
sharpness w hi M )u made the'ipjjointiuint, and lu cAnsidcied 
his diyut) oonipromised w hen iimo o’clock passed and lus 
son seemed resolved on uting in ojieii disobcdieuci to his 
command. An hour’o iiuninating on the subject did uot tend 
to soften his feelings, and when, at last, the inlpnt ipiierireil, 
he W'as m a mood foi anything but iiuicy. He dtuiandid 
peremptoiily a lull conhssion* ind Itohirt gave it ^ He did 
not coloui, softt'n, nor extt nuib , but boldly—too boldh, i- 
haps—declaring that he scoined f.ilithood, he told tin whole. 
He had falUn into gay sociiti, then into vicious, and he wis 
not the one to occujiy a nnnoi [xisition anywhere W't and 
wine sqduced him, and in an evil horn he sat dow ii to the 
gaming-table. Hi had phitd at hi'<t foi a tniial stake, then 
more deeplj, and to-i^ight, in the hojio of lelncviug hiu bad 
, foituno, he had plunged in almost past oictiication. At any 
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time Mr. Lane would have been shocked; now be wak ex-. 
a.sj)eratod and spoke bitterly. At first Robert did not retort, 
for he .had come in resolved on confession and refrurmatiOB ; but 
finally repentance was drowned in anger, and he answered m 
a son, particularly an erring son, should not. Then a few more 
words ensued, unreasonable on both sides; Mr. Lane asserting 
that debts so conti'acted were dishonest oae£, and should not 
be paid; and Robert declaring that they slmM be j)aid, if he 
gamed his lifo-long to win the money;,; till, fina^Jy, the old man’s 
rage became uncontrollable. It was in obedience to his fether’s 
cominaud that Robert left his home that night, with the mder 
never to cross the threshold again. 

For two or three weeks, Mrs. Lane, now and then, of ah' 
evening, met her son at the honsos ofber friends; and thmi he 
disappeared almost entirely. While she could meet him, and 
speak a few words, even in a gay party, and jiorceive that 
regarded her with as much affection as ever, she continued^ 
strong in the hope, of final reformation and reconciliation; but 
when, evening after evening, shecan’ied a Iioping heart alDroad, 
and dragged home a disappointed one, imagination busied itself 
with a thousand horrors. Her first-born, her only son, the 
darling of her young heart, her pride in the first years of, 
w'edded life, he whom slie liad loved so fondly, and cherished 
so tenderly—to what vice, what suffering, might not he be ex¬ 
posed ! Then she had no confidant, no friend to sympathise 
with or encourage her. Since the first disclosure, she had 
never mentioned Robert’s name to her husband, and Ella knew 
only that some aiigiy words bad estranged her fatlier and 
brother for a time ; she was enviably ignorant of Robert’s guilt 
and danger. f 

The evening on which our story commences, Mrs. Lane bad 
intended to spend abroad with her dl|ghter; but bad be^in 
prevented by the receipt of the note abc^e mentioned. Eiidslit 
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‘ never been home since be was conunanded to leave it; 
Itad though unxioQH both about the cause and result, she could 
itot but be i^ioed at the thought of seeing him again in her 
own private sitting-room. She had many thii^ too, to learn. 
She wished to know where he lived, how he supported himself, 
and what were his intentions for the future. And she wished 
to expostulate with and advise him ;—in short, her mother’s 
h^t told her that everything could be done iu that one 

eveiing. ^ 

'While Mrs. Lane walked up and down her little sitting-room, 
wishing that ten o'clodc would come, her son entered his small, 
scantily-furnished apartment in a decent boarding-house, and 
throwing himself upon the only cliair within it, he covcied his 
&ce with his liands. f^r a lung time he eat in this jxisition ; 
then he arose, and taking down a pocket-pistol, examined it 
-oarefully, primed it, and laid it beneath his pillow. Imme¬ 
diately, however, ho took it out, charged it heavily, and laying 
it on the table, folded hjs arms and gazed upon it, muttering. 
It may be needed when 1 least cxpfpt it. 1 have one friend, 
at least, while this is by.” After pacing two or thme times 
across the narrow space between Iiis bedhead and the little 
. window at the foot, he opened the door of a small closet, and 
taking thence a cloak and tnuflier, cai'ofully adjusted them ; 
then slouching a broad-brimmed liat over his eyes, he hm'ricd 
down the stair's into the street. Two or three times Kobert 
liooe paused and reasoned with himself, before he reached his 
lather’s door; and even when his hand was extended to the 
bell-knob, he hesitated. 

4 

I must flee her, at any risk," he at last exclaimed, pulling 
lightly upon the cord. 

The girl started when she opened tire door, but gave no 
other token of recogtfbon. Robert inquired for Mrs. Lane; 
and following after tt^ girl, found himself in the back sitting- 
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room, remcmbei'ecl but too, too fondly for his composyrs* Aa 
soon as the door closed behind him, lie cast off hts 
and throwing himself upon a little ottoman at his motfaer’r^^ 
leaned his forehead on her knees. 

“ Is it any new trouble, Robert?” she inquired, tenderly, 
and laying her hand gently on his head, “ any new— ffuilt ?” 
she whisjiei’od, bending her lips close to his ear, and placing 
the other arm over his neck. 

“ Tell your mother, Robert—tell her everything—she may 

help you—she will—oh, Robert! you know she will love yon, 

and cling to you through it all 1” 

The lx)y raised his hcad^ and now she saw, for the hrst tame, 

the change that had come over him. ^His face was haggard, 

his eye sunk and bloodshot, that round, rosy cheek, which her 

li]) had loved to meet, had grown pale and thin, and, in place 

of the gay, careless smile, had risen looks of anxiety and bit- 

■ 

temess. ^ 

“ I shall break your heart, mother,” he said, sorrowfully, 

“ and poor little Ella’^fcoo. Oh! it-is a dreadful thing to 
murder those one loves best. I never meant to do it—^try to 
believe tliat, dew mother, whatever com^.” 

“ I do believo it, Robert.” ‘ « 

“ Ah! you know only a small part yet; but I could not go 
away witlioufc seeing and telling you. I knew you would 
learn it from others, and I wanted to hear you say you could 
love me after all||. I knew you would, but I wanted to hear 
you say it.” 

“ I will, Robert, I will; but surely you havg nothing 
worse to tell than I know already!” ‘ ^ 

The boy looked down; his lip quivered, and the large 
purple veins upon his forehead worked themselves into 
knots, and rose and 
throb. 


fell as though reatfy to burst at every 
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passed her hand soothingly over them. 

“ Wrhatever it is, Bobert, you are not before n harsh 
judge now. Tell it to your mother, my darling boy; jHirhaps 
she can assist, advise—she certainly can love you through 

all.” ' 

I 

“ Oh mother! you most not speak so, or I can never tell 
you. If yon talk like this—^if you do not blame me, I shall 
almost wish I had gone away without seeing you. Oh! if I 
had only listened to ^'ou six months ago! but tliey flattered 
me, and I was foolish—I was wicked. But I thought of you 
all the time, mother—of you and Ella — and I ]>romiscd 

4 

myself, every night when I went to niy pillow, that I 
would Ureak away from the things that were entangling 

I ■V’ 

ine^ and become all that yon desired. 1 ^vas not conscious 
then of doing .anything decidedly wrong; but I knew that my 
companions were not such os you would apjjrove, and I knew 
^ could but know—that I was too much intoxicated bv 
their, flatteries. At last I resorted to cards; I played very 
cautiously At first, and only to do as |thei‘s did, then for larger 
sums, and again still larger ; till finally it became my sole ol> 
ject to recover the nioney.s I had lost, and thus })revont 
^ tlie necessity of apfdying to my father for more. I still lost, 
and still went on, till finally the disco\’erv, which, I believe, 


dear mother, all in kindness, you brought about, was made. 
Perhaps" I was in the wrong; but, mother, it did seem to me 
dishonourable to refuse to pay those debts which-” 

“ Your fatlier was angry, or he would Ifot have refused. 
You tried his patietice, Robert, and then, I fear, you were 
more bolcl than conciliatory.” 

“ I made one more attempt to better my fortunes that even¬ 
ing, and the time passed before I was aware of it; I promised 
—1 told th/MH —thoAe scoffers, mother—that it was my last 
-cvmhg among them; I promised npyself so, and repeated 
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it to my father; and I would have kept my promise—/ teould. 
But you know how it tamed. Then 1 was desperate,*^, 

Mrs. Lane trembled, and passed^r arm camssin^ty about 
his neck, as though to reassure hihi. “1 met you sevend 
times after tliat,- Kobert, and you did not seem so v&f 
unhappy.” 

“ I was determined to have the moitey, mother, and I 
got it.” 

“ How, Robert ?” 

Not honestly.” 

» ■ a 

Tho boy’s voice was low ^ and hiisky; and liis hand, as 
it closed over his mother’s while his forehead again rested 
on her kneeSf wais of a deatli-like chilliness. 

A faintness came over her, a hoirid fecfing went curdliog . 

round her heart, and she felt as though her breath was going 

away from hen But tho cokl^and was freezing about hers, 

the throbbing forehead rested oii her knees, and every sob, as ^ 

it bui^st forth uncontrolledly, fell like a crushing weight upon 

» 

her bosorq. It was the mother’s pitying heart, that, subduing 
its own emotions, enabled her again to .articulate, though in a 
low whisper, “ Hino, Robert?” 

“ By forgery. No matter for the particulars—I could not 
tell them now, and vou coftid not hear. To-moirow all will 

t 

be discovered, and I must escape. Such fear, such agony— 
oh, mother! what liave I not endured ? No punishment men 
can inflict will ever be half so heavy. I deserve it, though— 
all, and ten thousand times mort;. But I never meant it should 
come to this, mother; believe me, I never I meant 

to pay it before now, and I thought I could. • I have won 
some money, but not half—scarce a tithe «d' what J ought 
to have, so there is nothing left but flight and d .^^^race. You 
do not answer me mother ; I knew I should It.-;'.!' j-orr heart, 

1 knew 


99 
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Ml'S. Lane made a strong ciTortj and tnarmured brokenly, 

** To-morrow—to-morrow! Oh I my poor^ mined boy I” 

** 1 kaiow that after-deeds cannot compensate, motherbut 
if. a life of rectitude, ” Robert paused suddenly and 
Started to hia feet. “ I know that step, mother!” 

« Hush, my son, husli!” Mrs. Lane had time for* no 
more before her husband entered tlie ai)artmeut. A cloud 
instantly overspread his countenance. 

“ You here, sirrah 1 What business brings you to the home 
you have desecrated T* 

** I came to sec my mother, sir.” 

“ Hay,” interposed the lady, antidiiabng the storm that 
seemed gathering on her husband's brow, let the fault be 
, mine. He is mf own child, and- I mtist see him—a little 
while—^you cannot refuse to leave me a little while with my 
own boy.” * 

” It is the last time, then,” said Mr. Lane, sternly. 

. ** The last time!” echoed Robert, in a tone of mocking bit¬ 
terness, 

“ The last time!” whisiiered the w^hite lips of the mothen 
as though she had but tliat moment corapreheuded it; and, as 
the door closed upon the retreating form of her husband, she 
fell to the floor, lightly and unresistingly. Robert did not 
attempt to call for assistance; but he raised her head to his 
boSoni, and covered her pale iaco with his lioyish tears. 

“ I have killed her! my poor, poor mother!” he sobljcd. 
“ That 1 should be such a wretch! I! her son!—witli 
all her care and with all her love! Oh! if they had but given 
me a coffin for a cradle! A grave then w'ould have been 
a blessed thing; but it is too lato now, too late!” 

Ml'S. lame was awakened by the warm tears raining u^on 
her face; and, starting up wildly, she entreated him to be 
gone. “ Every moment is precious!” she exclaimed, gasp- 
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in^y. “ Yoa may not make ytmr escape if you do not 
go now. Oh, Robei-t! promise me-r-on your kiit^fs, before 
your mother, and in t^e sight of y(|||Ood, promise, Itiy poor 
boy, that you will forsake the w^ of vice, that you vM 
become an honourable and a useful man — promise this, 
Robert, and then go! Yonr mother, who has gloried, 
who has doted on you, entreats you to be gone from her 
for ever!” 

“ I cannot go to-night, mother. I waite^, to sec you, and 
so lost the opportanily; but there id no danger. It is too late 
to take a boat now. 1 shall go to some of the landings above 
when 1 leave here, and in tlie morning go aboard the first boat 
that passes.” 

Again the mother required the' promise of ((^formation; 
and it was given earnestly and solemnly. Then he again sat , 
down on the ottoman at her feet; and, with one hand 
laid lovingly upon his head, and the other clasped in 
bf)th of his, she spent an hour in soothing, counselling, 
and admonishing him. So deeply were both engaged, 
that neither the merrj’ v(nce of Ella in the doorway, nor 
ha- step along the hall, reached tliem. 

“ Has my mother retired?” was'hor first inquiry. 

“ No, miss; she is in the back sitting-ro<jm,” and before 
the girl could add that she was engaged .with a stranger, Ella 
had bounded to the door, .and flung it wide open. 

“ Robert !—you here, Robert! If I had only known 
it, I should have been home long ago. So you are sorry 
you quarrelled witli paj'm, and yon have come back to be 
a good boy, and go out with mo when I want a nice 
b||p, and all that! Well, it does look natural to see you 
here.” 

As the young girl spoke, she cast hood and shawl 
upon the floor; and, witli one bared arm tlirown carelessly 
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over her brother’s shoulder, she crouched at her mother’s feet, 
looking into her eyqs with an expression which seemed to say, 

Now tell me all alTOOt it. You mast have had strange 
doings this evening.” 

But neith^ Mrs. Lane nor Robert spoke. The boy 6nly 
strained his sister convulsively to his heart; while the poor 
mother covered her own face witli her hands to hide tlio tears, 
which, nevertheless, found their way between her jewelled 
fingers. 

The eyes of the ||ir girl turned from oi^ to another in 
amazement; then pressing her lips to tlie cheek of her 
brother, she whispered, ». 

“ What is it, Robin ? Has papa refused to let you come 
back ? J will ask him ; I will tell him you must come, and 
then you will, for he never refused me anything. Don’t cry, 

I ■■ 

mamma ;«1 will go up stairs now, and have it settled. Papa 
■ cannot Kiy no to me, of course, Ibr I have on the very dress he 
selected himself,-and he said I should be irresistible in it. I 
will romind him of that/' 

b 

' “ Alas! my poor Ella!” sobbed Mrs. Lane, “ this trouble 

IS too great fijr you to settle. Our Robert ha.s come home 
now ibr the last time—we jiart from him td-night for ever.” 

“ For over!” and Ella’s cheek turned as pale as tlio white 


glove which she raised to push back the curls from her fore¬ 
head. 

“ Yos,/o>‘ ever, answered Robert, calmly, “ I will tell you 
all about it, Ella. You seem not to know that it was some¬ 
thing woFi^e than a quarrel which lost me my home. I had 
contracteil debts — improjjerly, wickedly — and ray father 
refused to pay them. 1 obtained the money for the purpqp, 
and now, Ella, I must escape 


or- 


“ How did yiui get the money, Robert ?” 
The boy answered in a whisper. 
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“ You!” exclaimed Ella, springing to her feet and speak¬ 
ing almost scornfully; “ yow, Robert Lane ! my brother! Is it 
so, mamma ? is my brother a villaij^ a forger, is h o- - ** 

“ Hush, Ella, hush!” interrupted Mrs. Lane. “ It is lor 
those who have hard hearts to condemn'—not for thee, my 
daughter. There will be insults enot^h heaped npon his 
poor head to-morrow—let him at least have love and pity 
here.” 

“ Pity! Whom did he pity ot lova- when he deli¬ 
berately—— 

Ella! Ella 1” again interposed Mrs. Lane, almost sternly. 

“ Nay, mother,” said Sic boy in a tone of touching mourn 

fiilnoss, “ do not blame poor EJla. She does right to despise 

me. I have outraged her feelings, and disgraced her name. 

deserves pity, and sIjo will need it, when pwpic point 

at her and sav what her brother is. I have forfeited ail 

«/ 

claim even to that. Oh, mother I why did you not Ik 
me die in tliat last sickness ? it would have saved a tvorld of 
woe 

Ella stood for a moment, her head erect, and her Irp'white 
and ti'emuluus, while tears came cmwding to ,hcr eyes, and 
her face worked with,emotion ; the next she threw herself into 
the arms of her brotlier. 


“Forgive me, Robin! my owp dear, darling brother? 
I do pity you! I do love you, and will for ever! But oh! it 
is a hoiTible thing to be a forger’s sister.! 1 cannot forget 
that, Robert, and I mn&t say it, if it break your heart to hear 
me, it is horrible! horrible!” 

“ It i& horrible, Ella; I never thought to bring it ui)on you. 



“ Why are you here. Robert? Will tljoy not' find you, 

and drag you-oh mamma! where shall we hide him — 

what cart we rlo ?” 
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WAS semnl minutes before Ella could be made to 
Cdtoprehend the abB(aiGe of immediate danger; and then 
she insisted on bearing tlie pai’tioilars of tlio crime, 
even though poor Robert appeared to be ou the rack 
wltile g|hdisig tiiem. She loved brother dearly, and 
WSB (fflireflted'for him; but slie thought too of herself, 
and thA difigraoe of hta* family; hers was not a mother’s 
meek, aifectionate heart; a mother’s all-enduring, self-sacri-- 
ficbg natnrei At last she stai ted up eagerly. 

“ The disgi'ace may be avoided; papa will^bf course shield 
his own name; I will go to him dii'octly.” 

“ But the sin, my child, the conscious degradation T iti- 
quire<l Mrs. Lane, with reproof in her mild eye. “ What 
will you do witli that, Ella ?” 

“Poor Robert!" whisj)cred the girl, again folding her 
^.vrhite aims about him “ho is soriy' for what he has done; 

^ imd onr kind Heavenly Father more ready to forgive than 
'ive. li!^u will never do such a wicked thing again, dear 
■Robin, will you?” 

Robert answered only by convulsive sobs, and Ella, too, 
sobbed for a few moments in company; then, suddenly break- 
ing away from him, she hurried up the stairs. Along die 
hall she went, as fast as her trembling feet could carry her, 
and past the room in which she had been so happy, while 
willing hands decorated her pretty }>creon; but when she 
reached her father’s dooi‘, she paused in dread. She could hear 
his heavy, monotonous tramp as he walkcd up and down the 
room; and, remembering his almost repulsive sternness, she 
dreaded meeting Irim. “If I had only known it before,” 
thought Ella, *‘all might have been avoided; but now it is 
almost too much to ask.” A fresh burst of tears had no ten¬ 
dency to calm her; and ^e could scaacc support her trembling 
frame, \lhcn repeating to hoi'self, “he must be sayod!” she 
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gathered courage to open the dour. Tlie old noau paused in 
his promenade, and fixed his troubled eyes sternly on the in> 
trader, while Ella nislied forward, and, tu'ining aims 
about him, buried her face in his bosom, 

4 * 

*^Oh! I am so wretched !” she esdaimed, all ber.^ur^ 
forsaking her on the instant; and then she fiobbethlilr Mr. 
Lone had never supposed his daughter could. But he did not 
attempt to quiet her; he only drew her closer to him, os 
though he would thus have shielded her from the wretchedness 
that was bursting her yomig hcatt. At last Ella broke forth, 
*‘Come down and see Bolicrt pa]:)a; come and save him. 
They w'ill drag him away*to prison for forgeiy, and you will 
be the father of a condemned criminal, and 1 his sister. Oh t 
do not let him go away from us so, jxipa—come down and 
see him, and you will pity him—you cannot helj) it.” ■ 

“ P'orgery, Ella! he lias>not-” 

“ He has! and you must save liim, papa, for your own sake 
—for all our sakes.” * 

“ Do you hruno this, lillla ? It is not true—it is a miserable 
subterfuge to W'heedle money from his mother—money to 
squiuider tmiong the vile wretches whom he has iiroferred to 

us. No, send him 'back to his dissolute-” 

“ Is that the way to make him better, papa ?” inquirej^, 
Ella, raising her head and fixing her sparkling eye ujion liim 
resolutelv. “You sent him back to them before; vou sliut 

w f y 

him away from youi'self and from mamma—you closed the 
door utKMi niy^nly brother—there was none by to say, ‘ Take 
care, Robin,’ none to give him a smile, but those ivlio were 
leading him to rain; and no wonder that they have made him 
what he is. Be careful, ]japa. Robert has committed a crime, 
a dreadful crime ; but it was when yoM, who shaidd have pre¬ 
vented it, had shut your hcait against Lini, when we, who 
might have prevented it, were obliged to go abroad to seo 
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biiD) and then could give him no more than a few stolen words. 
It was not just to keep me in ignorance so long, for iio is my 
own brother, and only one little year older than I; but I 
know about it now, and if Robert is put in prison, I had 
almort^u lief be in his place as yours.” 

Ellar 

“ I should, ]}apa. I know that one like }’nu cannot do 
wrong without feeling remorse; and .when you reflect that 
poor Robert might have, been saved, if you had only had 
more patience with him, you will never sleep peacefully again!” 

“ Ella, my child," said the old-man, cowering in spite of 
himsdf, “ what has come over you ? Who has set you up to 

I 

talk in this way to your father ? 1 suppose I am to be aciswei- 
uble for tins hnpertinence, too.” 

“■Oh, papa 1 you know this is not impertinence. I have a 
. light to say it, for the love I bea^ ray onlj- brother; you know 
V'.iliat my own heart is all. which has set me up to it, and your 
. 'heart, ijpar j)a])a, is saying the same thing. Yvm must forgive 
; Robert, imd you must save him and us the clisgi'ace of an 


exposure. 

“ I will avert the disgrace \vhilc I have the power, Ella, but 
tliat will not lie long, if he gi'ws on at this mte. Do you 
l^ow the amount of money he asks ?” 

“ Tfa asks none—I ask for him the .sum that you refu.sed 
before.” 

“ Ah! he has gained the victory, then. Well, tell him to 
enjoy his villanous ‘triUmpth. Give him tliat, atfd say to him, 
that if he ha.s any decency lefl he Avill^ drop a name which -lias 
never been stained but by him, and leave us to the little ]>eace 
we may glean, after he lias trampled our best feeling^, ui^er 
foot." 


“ Thank you, papa; and may I not tell him you forgive 
him ?” 
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«No!” ‘ ^ 

“ That you pity him ?” 

■“ No!”' 

“ May I not say that 'when ho is reformed he coine 
back to iLS, and be roceiveU with op^n artns and hcaft^^ ' 

“ Say nothing Imt what I bid you, and go !” 

Ella tamed away with a sigh. She had scarcely closed the 
door 'when a deep, heavy groan broke upon her ear, and she 
paused. Another and another followed, eo'4ieart-r(?nding, so 
agonized, that she grew faint with {ear. For a moniont her 
hand trembled upon the latch; and then she raised it, and.* 
gliding up to her fatlier, folded her arms about him, and pressed 
her lips to his. 

“ Forgive me, dear papa, fongive your own Ella her first- 
unkind words. I was thinking only of poor Robert, and did 
not Well know what I said. I am sorr)’—very sorry—cannot' 
you forgive mo, papa ?” . ^ 

‘ Yes, child, yes. Good-night, darling!—there, go !*’ 

“And Robert?” 

No answer. 

“ Yon n ill feel better if you see him, papa.” 

“Go! go!” 

Again Ella turned from tlie door and hurried down the 
stairs, i^till the boy sat with his face in his mother’s lap, and 
his anus t\vi:>ted about ha'waist. Botli started at ui^htof her 

t 

slight fignn', dressed, as it was, for a diflerent scene from this. 
The pale, anxious free, looking out from the rich masses of 
curls now disarranged and half drawn back behind her c'tu*, 
apjioiu'cd as though long years had passed over it in that one 
half.^r. Poor Ella! it was a fearftd ordeal for glad, buoyant' 

A 

seventeen. • 

“ I'here is the money, Robert,” she said, flinging the purse 
upon the tabic, “ and now you must go back mth' me' 
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end flay to onr father tliat you are sorry yon have made him 
rtaserable,” 

“ He will tom me from the door, Ella.” 

^ you aot deserve it ?” 
interposed the tender mother. 

and more. But f)erbaps he will think I come 

to tnook him.” 

■ ♦* Toot manner and words will tell him for what you come. 
You have very nearly kill^ our poor father, Robert, I have 
aeen his gi^y hairs to-night almost as low as tl^e gi'ave will lay 
4them. I have aeen him in such "agony as none of us are 
oai»ble of enduring. You ought to go to him Robert—go on 
your knees, and, whatever he siys to you, you will have no 
light to comiilain.” , 

“Ella, cliild! Ella!" exclaimed Mrs. Lane. ‘‘You have. 
■‘Atpe much of your fath<u-’.s spirit—that is, too much for a 
(?"^jrw0man. Beware how you ‘ bi-eiik the bruised reed.’ ” 

!'x “ Elki is right, mother," said the boy, rising. “ I will go 
him—I will tell him how wretched I have jnadc myself; 
how I wish that I could take the whole load of wretchedness, 

■e • 

and relieve those I love^ 1 will promise him to look out some 
' humble corner of the earth and hide niy.splf in it, away from 
Mb light for ever. Perhaps he will bid me earn hJ.s confidence 
by yeJKS of rectitude —-perhftps he will, but, if he docs not, 
£Ua right—w’batever he says to me, if he curse me, I 

sludl have no right to complain.” 

“ But J will complain, RoUn 1" exclaimed die girl, with a 
burst of tears; “ and wherever you go, I will go with 
ybu. Poor, dear papa! But he shall not separate us—we 
who have sat upon his knee at the same time—his 
'ling«children i 1 will never stay here while you arc witfaosft a 

V. The excited giil clasped botli hands over her brother’s arm 
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aad led tlie way up stairs; while tlie trembling taothar fol> 
lowiKi, pmyiiig in her heart that the interview might terminate 
more favourably than her fear promi&ed. 

When they entered Mr. Lane’s roomy tha old«si|All aat in 
Ills armed chair, leaning ovit a table, and reattng IdaJ|nheAd 
ujxin hin clasjied bauds. Books were scattered areffid, bttt 
they hud evidently nut been used that evening; there was a 
gloss of water sinnding beshlo him, and his neckcloth was 
loosened as though from iaintness. Had Ills hetir liecome greyer, 
and his vigorous frame liended within a few days ? It cer¬ 
tainly M'emed so; and the heart of the erring boy was strickoi 
at the sight The sorrovi' that he had brought upon his 
mother luid si-itcM' hod been duly weighed; but his stem father 
had ne\ei bei'ti mckmied among the suflercra. 

A Iwiid, roncT^we sob burst from liis bosom, and he thteW 
liimself, V. itliout a woid, at the old man’s feet. The motbeip 
di'cw near and joincil her son; meanwhile, raising her jialc face 
pleadingly to lier husband’s; and Ella, first kissing her tather's 
hand, and bathing it with a shower of warm tears, placed it on 
Koliert’s head. * 

“You forgive him, jiapa—^)’ou forgive poor Rubin? He 
shall never act wickedly again ; and he is your only son 1” 

The old mail strove to s]X^k, but the words died in his 
tliroat; again he made a strong edbrt, fmt emotion over- 
niosteied him; and, sliding from his chair into the midst of 
the grnu}), he extended his arms, enclosing all of them, and, 
bowing his liead to the shoukler of his eon, wept aloncl, 

“ Stay with us, Robert f*- he at last said; “ wo can none of 
us hvg^ w ithout you. Stay, and make yourself worthy of the 
forgives so much!” 

never knew by what a very hair had once bm^ 
Robert Lane’s vv'clfare; that a mere bieath alone had atded 
between him and ignominy. Years after, when he was an 
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boftsqredand respected citizeu,adorDuig hib brilliant talents bj- 
virtues os me as they we {0 ennobling, no ono knew why he 
should turn over to the erring with encouraging woich>. Tho 
keystonS*of,,^Kia gimerous forbearance was buried in the hearts 
of the^^d they all loved him. It was buried ; but }'et a 
ivhitOaPwkHl old man, who watched his course with an eagle 
oye^ and followed his footstojis dotingly, receiving always the 
mCKSt re&ned and deferential attention, might often have been 
hettrd muttering to himself, with proud and wondering affection, 
‘ This my son was dead and is alive again; he u as lost and 
IS found.’ ” 


THE YOUNG DREAM. 

/lUVE you seen Mis*^ Follansl.)?*, tho oloj*.int J\Jiso Catlunnc 
‘ FoUansbe, belle and Ix'auty? You must haw met her at 
"aome of the uay watering-places; foi she iia- ficiinenb^l the 
most fashionable during flic season. A gi nmne stai is she, 
not of tlie firtit uiagniliido, pi'iiuips, tJiough uqunai^ Init tlie 
reputation of Ix'ing an hen css, and a little less ])('isonal dignity 
a^d haughty reserve, to rank above the most Inilliant. She ha.s 
shone at Washington, too, during two oi three gay vvnitris; 
and it has been wluspt'ied among the young lady’s most inti¬ 
mate friends, that more than one coronet ha.,' been at hci 
disposal, to say nothing of the honours of senatois and purses 
of milhonaires. How that may lx* 1 know nut, but I do know 
all about Miss Follansbe's first lover. 

Ten years ago die radiiint liclle vvas only little 
lonsbe, or “ Lily Katy,” as she was generally called— 
on account of tlic pure transpareucy of that white skin 
and the slender gracefulness of her fragile little figiiie, looking 
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for all the world like a drooping osier branch, or that most 
spiritual of flowering things, the lily of the valley. You will 
not believe that the i)roui', queenly Miss Follansljc was ever 
such a i)ale, shy creature—all nature, all simplicity arid nnhui^t 
gi-aco ; and, indeed, there is but little, save that sweet, <^i<luih 
mouth, to prove Lily Katy and the self-possessed' belle 
identical. 

Ton 3 'ears ago Squire Follansbe was not, as now, “one of 
the first families” in Poltonville, and Lily Kafy bounded into 
her fointeonth sunmier singing cheerily, “ My face is niy for¬ 
tune,” luid verily believing {If she thought anytliing ai'ont it) 
tliat no other fortune was nccessaiT. Foolish Ivaty ! SquiTfe,. 
Follansbe had a grovvirt^ family to care for, and no means ofr 
procuring tlic wh<|fe\vitlial for their mairiteriarjce, but his own ' 
fruitful liraiti, seconded by a most economical and niatter-oil^^ 
fact liolpmute- TJx: Squire was one of th6.se all-enduring^.^ 
alHioj»ij)g lieinjTs, an ofIice-;fSeokor; and while golden >jisioiiS'? 
of futurity Avero knotting up liis brain into stmngo devices, it 
not luifrequently happen(^d that his purse hugged its last six- ' 
j)eiice, and the Vjare walls of his einjjty laixler .sent a chill to 
the heart of his good lady. Tliore wore bills, too. One 
bright spring morning Lily Katy crept away to her ov:ii room, 
witli incomprehensible misgivings at seeing her sthool-biH 
presented. Thither the mother soon followed, and a long, 
conlidential communication ensued. Lil}^ Ivatv had never 
felt so im|x>rtant in her life as on that morning, for she had 
lieen intrusted with w’eighty secrets; and, if she did n ^t grow 
six inches taller in those ISvo hours, she W'a.s certainlv a vear 

* i * ^ 

oldor.^^^is strange liow lightly men will tlirow that ‘'liadow 
callM|BPIlghtfulness on a young face, that, but fv^r the sjiirit’s 
^joyat^^^ould be a blank without; for it changes the whole 
current of life, and implants in the aw’akened heart the seed of 

r 

all its. misery, and its sweetest bliss. 'And a word, a glance. 
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soroetimca toqcb tlie hidden spring, which, being once 
opened, will flpw on for ever, Lily Katy sprang from her 
couch that moming a child*^ careless, buo>'ant, beautiful 
child;,' >and she sat down at the dinner-table a woman ; a very 
little it'ornan, it is true, and so girlish in lier pretty ways, that 
' have required a close observer to note the change; 

-^yefc changed /or ever. Something, however, in her ap- 
.jpcai^nce seemed to attract die attention of the Squire ; for he 
paused several times in the discussion of his cutlet,' to look at ^ 
her strangely serious face, and 'at last inquired if his pretty 
dading w.os quite well. Litde did'he di'eam that the child bad 
' been diving her pretty head to the bottom, of his adkirs, deeper 
^ran he ex’er ventured to look liimsellj; and had come up with 
A-care lodged in every dimple. 

t'; In a fortnight from that time Lily Katy was duly installed 
sovereign of the sixttt'n square feet enchwed Avithin the 
vlliralls of a .district school-hoii.se, some three or four miles from 
^ IPeltonville; and, of course, she was no longer a child. She 
very small, and very young, and tliere Avere many wise 
ahakes^of the liead Avhen she first assumed her responsibilities ; 
but soon all acknowledged that she was so " pretty-spoken,” 
and so discreet Avitlial, that she Avas fully competent to take 
chaige of her dozen and a half alAeccdarians. And she 
Avas a miracle of a little teacher. The fat, sliy ragamuffins 
Ihat gathei'ed around Jier kneij advanced surprisingly in their 
primitive lore; and Lily Katy soon became the pet of the 
whole district. The Chiflerings, living in the large, Avhite 
bouse, Avith three butternuts and a black cheriy-tree in front; 
the .Beltons, a more intellectual but less wealthy occu¬ 

pying the low, brown house at the foot of the hilf^Hl^, the 
Thoihpsoh's, a respectable family of widow'ed Avomcir^im,^’on 
llie 01*083 road m'ound the corner—all took her into especia'I 
'^rour. It was at the Chiflerings’, however, that Katy .made 
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her iiome; because they had a roomy house, roomy hearts, 
bihI three bouncing, good-natured daughters (the two soosi^ of 
course, had no induence in the case), who would bavie served 
the little schoolmistress on their knees, if a glace of' her Sweet 
blue eyes had but hidden them. 

Before many weeks passed Katy had become a ndghtj' 
queen, Avith every family within two miles of her seat ^ pe- 
vemment for dotiful subjects. But this Avaa not all; her &aie 
liad spread into the neighbouring districts. 

One night, on returning fi'cdn school, Katy observed a horse 
tied to one of the butternuts in front of Mr. Chidering’s, crop- 
piug tlic fresh grass very lazily, as though it were no new - 
thing to him, and only resorted to by way of killing time^. .. 
“ So-lio !’’ thought tlie little latly, “ cunajiany !" and then slMt ’r 
smoothed the' folds of her dress, and peejied over her shouldei^'^ 
to see that the flaxen ringlets Avere doing no discredit to tbelp 
dainty rcstiiig-plaoc ; for there was something abont the sleek , 
steed and his belongings that spoke well for bis master. 

*• So-ho!’’ rei^ated the lady, Avith an arch smile, bending h^ 
slight figure a A-ery little, and peering away up among ^ 
apple-trees. “ So-ho! master dandy ! you are not usually on 
such intimate terras with tlie ChiiFerings, .1 dare say.” And 
there, sure enough, under the shadow of tfie old farmer’s 
laA'Ourite “ graft,” his heel kicking the turf most unmercifully, 
stood a slender, girlish-looking youth, almost oS white as her. 
self, in earnest conference AA'ith the two broad-shouldered yonqg 
Chifi'oriugs. But Katy had no more time for observation. 
She had just become visible to the inmates of the house, and' 
she now found herself forcibly seized upon by her three friends, 
and kMHtoway to the privacy of on upper bed-room; wlule 
all proceeded to unfold an exceedingly rich budjfe: of 

news,^ Tlie pretty youth in the orchard was Arthpr Truesdail," 
son of old Farmer Truesdail, of CroAv Hill; but his errand 
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was the important mattei. Thoio was a heaut till pine oi 
woodland within bis father’s domain, and ihi<^ destined to 
be the scene of a grand pic-nic, to \\hich all tlie ^o^tn£r jx'ople 
for SIX miles round would be invited Aithui was a folloge 
boy, just come home to •ipend his summer vacation, and, of 
course, (in spite of beavei and bi oadcloth,) the leUe of the 
neighbouihood. And iciy bri/e like, indeed, looked the girlibli 
youth, there beneath the apjik-tiees, with the bright curls 
peeping from beneath his ca]i of purple vehet, and Ins white 
hand roquetting with Rolieit Chiffenng’s aukwaid mastdl. 
There was a roguish twinkle m the 030 ot Lil> Kirtv, a-^ -^lif 
watclied him Aom the w'lndow, but it was the onlv evpiession 
she gave to anv ojmiion she mierlit ha\o foimed ol the delicate 
youth on whom hci Aiends v\ue r spending tlicii cloquenre. 

“ Ami it IS all got up for i oiii sake,” w as Ihi com hiding 
point of Miss Annnda (’hillenng’s disoouisc ; “the} want to 
get acquainted viifh \oii ” 

However bright L 1 I 3 Kitv’s ims nnglit bi, and liowivei 
'freely she might use rheni, slir v, is mithu lanitv uoi amuse¬ 
ment pioof and while lui litlle laait viciit jut a-p.it at 
thought ot the honoui done hei, hn !u id wa>i n(.ail> tmued 
With Its aiitiri)mtoiy delight f'he, Iviwimi, sinoothfd ilnwn 
her featiues emfugh to go thiough tin. tornulit oI m intro¬ 
duction to the bliu-f'ied cipllef lan, wluii Hobeit Chifteiing 
bioiiglit him III to te.i, but snuks wue conslantb gathciiug 
on hei taco, and her little fingeis w ere most gi ki oush afflicted 
with a treinoi, tint seemed to lia\e its origin mini dancing 
eyes. 

How happv was Lily Kity when she w^ent to 
that night' and how' she wi-hed that ovenbodi 
fine thing it is to bt a schoolmistioss ' 

The day ^r the pic-ine c.inip at la-^t, thong'i m.vii a*dame 
in Chiistcndom watched “boil ng jiot” as thif e ' oius weie 



her pillow 
now 
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watched. The day came, and it was a glorious one—tithe 
too hot, niav-be, but^it would be only the more delightful in 
the woods, with the breezes wamlering about, cooling ^em- 
selvcs on the fresh leaves, and the silver-voiced brook sending 
up its healthful breath with its music, to add to tlie attractions 
of the sylvan dining-rooni. 

The “ big team”—the springless wt^on and span of fat 
plongh-horsus—stood before Farmer Cbitferiug’s door, and 
Katy’s foot was resting on the round of the old kitchen chair, 
that was wont to perform Ae office of carriage-stt^s, when 
Arthur Truesdaifs huggy came whisking around the corner. 
There was a shore, embarrassed conference; an(jl then, notwith¬ 
standing a deal of amusingly sly hesitation on her part, Katy 
was transfi'i-rcd from the lumber-waggon to a more honoured 
scat at the left, hand of the fair-haired college youth. 

Oh! how Lily Katy was envied that morning! how 
pie-hearted, blush-coloured damsels longed for just wisdom 
enough to be schoolmistmsses! and how Arthur, aad Arthur’s 
new frock coat, and Arthur’s fine turn-out \yere admired and 
re-admiretl! But Katy was not the only object of envy. It 
was certainly no small honour to sit at the right hand* of the 
pretty scliool mistress; and tliere was a provoking conscious¬ 
ness in the manner of young Tniesdail, which invited rather 
than deprecated envy. Ah ! Katy was beautiful! The folds 
of jaconet hung about her lily-o’-the-valley figure like snow- 
wreaths ; and her .small straw hat, with the bright cluster of 
opening rosebmls resting against its crown, just peeped oyer 
the flaxen curls enough to catch a glimpse of her sunny eyes, 
without overshadowing them in die least. And then that 
mostH^dtcluDgly little hand, and the still more l)e\vitchingly 
little root, neatly cased in glove and gaiter! Arthur STnies- 
tlaiUhud a very charming vision of a horsi-back ridcj every time 
he venturod to look dowm at the little, bird-like looking thing 
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peiping from beneath die entious hem j and all for the sake of 
the half-minute that he mi^t take that tv^ked brain-turner of 
a foot into bis pahn, while lifting its owner to the saddle. As 
the bugg 3 r rcdled up to the fronf door of an immense red farm- 
houset that, but for its si^c, would 0011311017 have been lost in 
the loaurious wilderness of lilac-bushes, and roses, and holly¬ 
hocks surrounding it, a young man broke from a bevy of rcd- 
che^cd girls that stood smiling in the doorway, and hurried to 
the gate to welcome Lily Katy. 

The SGh<>ol°>>Btre 8 s Itad only time to hear, My brother 
Philip,” and to smile and shake her curls towards a very seri¬ 
ous-looking face, before she was lifted to the ground and led 
away to the groitj) awaiting her; “ my brother Philip” being 
left to c^e for the horse, while the collegian devoted himself 
to his pretty lady. 

“ I wonder what makes him so melancholy-like this gay 
"rSiiioniiug,” thought Katy, as her eye turned for a moment on 
-Kpililip Truesdail; and when he letumed and joined tire com- 
^ ittny that was to proceed across the fields to the woods, she 
' Again looked into his serious face witlr wonder. It teas strange ; 
and Katy, being too young to believe seriousness quite com¬ 
patible with happiness, begaii to feel very kindly towards him, 
.and to shape her sentiments and fashion her 'U’oi'ds with a 
glance of thought towaid him, whatever direction her eye 
might'cliance to take the while. And Philip seemed to ap- 
predate her dfibrts; fur he began to smile, and his blue eye 
grew beautifully dark while looking forth an answer to her 
bright words. It may be that Arthur appreciated them too, 
for he placed himself close beside her, and devoted himself to 
her so exclusively as to appropriate every word and g 1 adj|l. 

** You mu.st distribute youi- attentions a little,” Katy heard 
the elder brother whisper to her cavalier, ” or you will olTtmd 
eroiybody,” 
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“ Confound eveiybody 1” was tin* answer; I will speak 
to those I like, and leave tlie distributing to you. You can 
play the devoted to one as well as anotlicr, Phil; but this little 
lady likes me, and I like her, and u c shall have it all our own 
way.” 

Saucy enough was the smile that flitted across Lily Katy’s 
face at the confldent tone of the young collegian, and a world 
of arch malice sparkled in her eyes when Uwy again fell upon 
him. Arthur Truesdail paid dearly for that onc.spei^, but, 
as hjs complacency evaporated, his gaiety rose; and so the 
party should hftve given Lily Katy a A-ote of thatiks. 

And “ my brother I’hilip!” Wh)', ho very nearly forgot 

his own cautionary advice, mid scarcely lo.st sight of Katy 
through the day. Once the schoolmistress found herself 
beside him, away in the depths of the woods, with her feet 
resting on a ric^carpet of golden moss; the flasliy brook 
singing and cliattoring about nothing close before them, and- 
the busy trees nodding and whispering above lier head, os 
though they knew a great deal more than they chose to tell. 
She found herself there, but how she came there was the 
question; and why she stood, and stood so contentedly, 
when she knew tliat her host should be distributing his at¬ 
tentions.” 

Philip Truesdail was nearly ten years older than’ his 
brother, and no inatcli for him in any respect, il' fhe family 
or family’s fi lends were alloweil to be the judges. There 
was a w’onianly tenderness in his laige blue eyes, but they 
received an entirely different expimsioii from the coal-black 
fringes shading them; so tlmt only those on whom they had 
rested ^in compassion or affection, read anything tliere but 
good-natured iiidiflerencc. His hair, roo. was black, and hi* 
complexion, excej)! a narrow strip tlie top of the 

head, was of a deej^-tan colonr, cnriciKd bv thv heultUful blood 
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that had Ijocii denied his brother’s Jiale, girlish rhi"i*k. There 
was soinothin;:; in the manner of the seriou-i a uuiig farS.ior, 
so studiooslv watchful of her comfort and comenionce, so 
entirelv unselfish in its devotion, tlint irresistiblv attracted the 
littli; latly; anti his language scaMnod to hi*r cliosm frrau the 
books which aho read and loved the best. TJiat w a^. the reason 


why she did not proj)oso returning to tlic rest nf tl»e Jjarty, 
when she tbiind they had wandeiod so miicli fartlier tJian she 
bad in|||(itlcd, and that was the reason that, when she heard 
approaclnng ibotsteps, she almost unconsciously led the w^ay 
fartliev on; for voices always assnine a ditlerent toiio W'licn 
they speak to more than one listener. Her ^tick eye^ too, 
had read at a glance enougli U) interest lier synipathies irrevo¬ 
cably on the ftiide/of Pliili}*. During the t<jn niiimtos that she 
had spent in the house, she saw that his }>osition in the family 

^discovery porformeil almost as great woikWs for the unpre- 
^',ten*iing faniur, as the recital of his .sufterings and “ hair- 
/(l^cadtii ^8ca])Os’’ did for the Moor, Otliollo. 'J'lien he W'ag'go 
.'<dd, and so brotherlv ! Alas fur Lilv Katv! 

The day wont like a sweet dream to tin; simple-liearted 
girl; and when night canjc, she Imd mucli, very much, to 
reinemher, but only a little to tell. 

Katy went early to her school house the lu-xt morning, for 
the noisy gaiety of the Chiflerings seemed on sudden dis¬ 
tasteful to her, and slie longi’d for the stillness of some kind 
of solitude. She wsi.-* haimvay tJion:, when a horse bounded 
from bpfijre the door, and dashed up the hill at a furious rale. 
Could Katy have been right ? or was there a vision of yester¬ 
day yet in her eye? f^lu; thought the rider was Philip 
^ruesdail. Wondering, and doubting, and guessing, and iis- 
aerting within her own mind, the little schixilmistross tripjied 
onward, all the time watching the spot where the horseman 
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disapjTcared agaitint the sky. She reached the door, and laid 
her hand upon the latch, her eye still resting upon tlic top of 
die bill, and there she stood, ivith her head loaned against the 
door-post, and her hands crossed on her bosom, until liiisey- 
W'OoLscy, bare feet, and dinner-btskets ^jeering in sight, re¬ 
minded lier that dreaming was not her whole business. Lily 
Katy’s task, however, looked dull to her that morning; her 
little jieople missed their accustomed smile; and she'dropped 
herself into her big chair, with a half-formed detemitibtion of 
betaking herself, with her trooj) of noisy t)'i'oes, to green walls 
and blue roo§—a second Plato. But what was that lying 
upon her desk ? Surely none f)f her embryo philosophers 
could make up such a bouquet! Tliere were bright young 
rose-buds, the slender green arms in which they had so long 
ne.7tk'il still clas^d about them, as though loath to give them 
UJ 1 to an untrie^jjj^’orlcl, or striving to shield them from eudr 
robbers as the sun and the breezes; and pansies, with thdir 
pni'l'le eyes full of sweet, l(i\'iug tiiought; and the ‘magic 
dafty, Spreading abroad its telltale })c‘tals, as though asking to 
be inqinnd of:—the dark, glossy gioen of the myrtle threw 
into lu^autilul ivliof tlio suoavv bcJls of tho lily, lior 6'n'n 
namesake; anil many a delicate flowering thing peeixid from 
l>encath a sheltering h‘af, or sat in state upon its owu slender 
stem, like a queen upon her throne, 

Lily Katy took uj> the beautiful mysttny very carcfullj’, and 
turned it tiver- in her hands, and thrust the tips of her taper 
fingers beneath the leaves, to discover all the}’" concealed, and 
wondoi'cd and guessed withm herstdf, her lips all the time 
parted with a surprised smile*, and*a radiant light breaking 
from her blue eyes and spreading it!;jclf over her face. But 
why did her cheek erimsoii and her l.osom palpitate? She 
was thinking over the Tli(?ni])sous, and tlie IVdtons, and her 
other friends; but was it tliat she believed her gift came froiq. 
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tlwaft? Ah, no! Lily Katy made a great wonder of the 
iiMttter, even to herself; but there was something whispering 
' her all the time the whole and exact troth. In peering 
among the stems, she found a slip of paper, with the words 
“ For the lovely ‘ Lilt ’ written upon it, in a round, fiur 
hand, that Katy would have been delighted to transfer to her 
oOpy-beoks," and that she put carefully away between the 
leaves of her little morocco-covered Testament 

t 

** The^ovely Lily ** said not a word to the Chiflerings of 
mysterious bouquet; but it could not have been because 
she set too light a value on it, for never lingered life in flowers 
so long as in those. ^ 

That pionic party was the beginning of a—friendship. 
Days and weeks passed away, and Philip Truesdail and the 
pretty schoolmistress Avere to each other, as people said, like 
bulkier and sister.” And they said, too, it was very 
^Idbid of Phil to give so much of his time to Lily Katv, since 
-more showy brother had taken shell a violent fiincy to 
Nell Chifiering; though, to be sure, he could ribt 

^ ^ k 

up for the loss of Artluir. 

' Fn large towais pcoj)le are annoyed by conventionalism; in 
tillages by gossip; but if you Avould be entirely free, if you 
would act on all occasions precisely as you please, leave all 
settlements,” and go out Avhero it is at least a good half-railo 
frtm heartlistone to hearthstone. Plul Tmesdail drove over 
to t^ie schoolhouse as often as he listed, and took Katy into 
his bi^y, and noliody said a word about it,, except “ what a 
gbod young man is Phil!” Sometimes became on horse- 
bwsk (the boggy being* appropriated by his brnther Arthur), 
and then tliey sat in the schoolhouse together, and read 
volumes of poetry, and perhaps talked poetr)-, until the moon 
came out; and then those in(X)nlighfc ivalks 1 Nqhfxly said a 
word about them, however. Certainly it was very kind in 
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Philip Traesdail to dev^ himself so exclusively to Lily 
Katy, lor his presence saved the poor schoolniiskress maiiy 
a wearisome hour. Oh, yes! kind, veiy*—‘to himself. To 
him tliis was a strangely-sweet intercoarse; he seemed to be 
living anil moving in one of those bewitching dreams tlwt 

t 

had liaunted him since boyhood. Perhaps there never was a 
man who had reached his five-and*tweutieth sommer, pie> 
serving the singleness of heart, the sunplicity of character, tnd 
the guileless purity that marked this friend of l^ly.Katy. Bom 
with an eye for seeing and a heart for feeling, he had exercised 
both within the precincts of “ Crow Hilland so every plant 
'was known and loved, every pebble had a familiar look 'to 
him, every ripple, every murmuring breeze, and every sweet 
feathered thing, spoke a language that' lie could i>erfec% 
understand. He gathei-ed lessons of philosophy from thft 
field, and poetr)||^m the woodland ; then he read of them^in 
books, his own heart being the crucible in which the metdl 
was tried, and a];)pro])riatIng only die pure gedd. He found 
his companions and friends, where he guided the plough and 
wielded tho sickle; and it was seldom that he mingled 
human beings, for there was 'sometliing in their rude 
tliat jarred upon tlie refined harmony of his spirit. But there 
was no discord in* the voice or sentiments of Lii||> Katy, for 



she had just bc;gun life, and her nature was foil of the romance . 
of its morning. The chivalrous devotion- of Philip Truesdail 
had a witchery about it, that, young .as she was, she more than 
half suspected would one dny be lost; and it was tliis single 
gi'aiu of worldly wisdom, mit^ling with tlie entliusiasm cf. 
girlish fourteen, that iuduced Lily Katy to sliut her eyes 
liitely upon everything tending txi break the charm; but y«^ 
good and gentle as Katy was, there was a single vein of 
coquetry (innocent, pleasing coquetry to anybody but Philip 
Truesdail) about her, which originated many shadow. 
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Katy was in the garden at C 41 W Hill (for old Farmer 
Tniesdail bad daughters whom the schoolmistress s'3nietiines 
visited), smd l^lip, as usual, was beside her. Hu had plaited 
a wreath, and she stood smilingly, like a pet lamb, while he 
adjusted it among hhr light, silken curls; but when he,picked, 
in a marked manner, a i-ose-bud, and, touching it to his lips, 
was about adding it to the fragrant tiara, she sh(x>k it gail}' 
ftom her head, and placed her foot upon it. 

• “ Nay, nay, cousin Phil ” (Katy always used the conve¬ 
nient pi-efix),- “ you will sjwil my head-dress with these heavy 
additions; and I dare say you have made me look like a fright 
now—hav’n't you ?” 

Katy did not note the expression—half of chagrin, half 
of involuntai'y pain—with which her comyranion tiiino<l to 
another topic; and neither did he note her haml soon after 
creeping down among the grass, to recover tl^lfc'ejocted symbol 
of wbat had never 1x*en syroken. 

Speedily ysassed the siimnn'r; the yellow autumn oyiened, 
4tnd Philip Tniesflail was no more the declared lover of his 
ld^;han on the first day thiw met; hut his tongue ooiihl have 
aiBRittle in compai’ison witli wdiat the fair maiden had lx*eii 
• told a thousand times in nioi'c elocyuent language. And she 
understoodHt ail, and thought it then suffidlent. What need 
jvas there that Katy should grow \viser ? 

They met, for the last time, on such terms—the y>rctty 
achoolinistress and her adoy^ted coifsin. 

** And you will go liack to your giiy village, and forget this 
place that you liave mode such a heaven to me ; and perhayis 
laugh at the rude farmer that has dared to—to call you cousin, 
Katy.” 

Lily Katy shook her head. 

“ You will take the light from my heart, Katy, when you 
go away; and there will be no melodioa'i sound for my ear, 
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because yous voice will be making music for others; and no 
sight to charm ray eye, because your eye will be away, and 
cannot look on to give it its colouring. Oh, Katy! I shall be 
doubly lonely when you are gone !” 

There was a dewiness in the young girl’s eye, as tivned 
it upon the murmurer. 

“ You Will have the woods, cousin Philip, and the brook 
that wc have sat beside, and the lilies that you planted in the 
comer of the garden, because, you said, th^ were like me, 
and the rose-bushes that I iielped you to trim, and the room 
where we have read so many beautliiil things together, and all 
the places where we have been— j/ou Tj-ill have them all. You 
should not comjjlain, cousin Philip.” 

“ And would you take any of them from me--would you . 
have them vours, if vou coukl, dear Katv?” 

“Perhaps—perhaps—um !” and Kat}' looked up‘as mis¬ 
chievously as her quivering lip would let her. 

“ I would give you one for a remembrancer, if you could 

take it away, but it would be a bard thing for me to spare 

„ _ $ 

more/ 

“ And I do not need the remembrancer, cousin 
men)orv never requires jogging whore my friends are 
'concerned. .Bnt let us change the subject—w(paie gettiqg 
moi)iah.” 

“ It is our last evening, dear Katy—1 have never' tronided 

you by talking about myself much, Init now-” * 

“ And do not now, Phil—pray don’t.” 

“ Is it such u very disiigreoable subjf'ct,' then ?” 

“Tso, no! it is loo—1 mean it is of course interesting, but.' 
—there will be time for all that, cousin, when >^u conte to 
Peltonville.” + 

“ And viny I come, Katy ?” inquired the young man, with a 
kindling eye, and holding back his breath -to catch the answer* 
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^ ’Hay yen V letanicd th6 little lady, laoghing; “ yon do 
tMi sqppoBe we ttO so inhospitable as to shat the door upon 
«6r coostna. Bat may be yoa sv ill not wish to come, and in 
that case 1 shall not } on—eh, Consm Phil 

** God bless you, |^aty! If I could only know that we shall 
meet as we part now!" 

A shadow passed over the dear yonng brow of Lily Katy; 

most Imve been a foreboding of evil, for she leplied almost 
Bionniftilly» 

People never meet as they part, l%ilip; and for one, 1 
wish there was no such thing as jjarting.” 

The yoQDg man’s eys brightened. 

“ And would you be content at-where you luive spent the 

summer, dear Katy ?” 

“ I could not find a better plaoe.” 

♦* And in sudi company ?” 

^ ** Company makes places—nay. Cousin Phil, do not thank 

too w'armly. I have Jiad a vanety of omjiany, you 
, iWow.” 

e young m^ turned away with an air of dftappmnt*' 

[ • 

% 

** Come back, Philip, come back, and take that curl out of 
yoat lip; since you aic bent on making me say silly* 
things, fiist hear jnc. The coinpani of my good consul, 
Pfaihp Tntesdail, is all that would keep me from Pcltonville. 
Ate you satisfied ?” 

The voung man seized the small band that was hiised to 
tnge his rotnm, and pressed it hastih to his bps, then dropped 
H by km aide, and stood back a moment to look into her crim- 
aoned fiwi^ finally, advancing rosolntely, he bent his lips to 
her ear^ and whispered the 'few heart-warm words that came 
In them nffolimtanly. 

** X em e hide gtrl, only a little girl—you most not talk 
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Co me 
older^ 


so, Com>m Phil,” stammered ^atjj 1 Dta 


9 * 


“ Will you love me then, deal Katy 

“ I—do uot know Don’t get angry ^;ain, Phfltjp, don’t! 
I love you now-*—widi all my beart-^and will iot eser and 
ever Now make the most of that, and let go n\y hand, ibc 1 
most go mtn the house this ^ely minute.” 

Young Tiucsdail would have been bettei pleased bad the 
little ] idy spoken less pettishly , and he ri^gned t&e liood, 
and tamed homewaid, v\ itli an oir that made Lily Katy ex- 
oeedingh *^iry foi what she began now to consider her feS^, 
She lool ed it all m sweet, childish face, as she placed bar 
band genth withm his, and whispered, *‘I will stay os Icmg 
as you wish, Philij).” 

Ihe fice of the young fainiei lighted up with joy t for the 
first time ho diew the simple giil to lus heart, for the fbst 
^tune then lips met, uid then tky sat down on the mossed 
bauk togethti, and sjHut two goldeli houis as boms wej^ 
never s;iieiit b\ them bcioic When the moon went dowil» 
hand m hand they piocecdcd homeward, ^d parted ooJ^ 
door-stone of the Chiflei mgs, w ith vows of ‘Ctaerlastuig cHjjjjPI^ 
lessness 

Lily Katy ^woke next moining with a confus^^lFt^teotKSi 
of mingled yileasuic and mortification, foi wluch she hould 
not at hist iccount But in the next moment a ctimson 
ovei?]ncad her face, and siic nestled down, and closed bei|; 
eyes feigning sleep, for the sake Of being to her own 
tlioughts. lhat she was happy could not be denied; but 
with liei sense of happmeiis come the moitifying suspicxMk 

that she liad been won too easily, Ro there she lay, HcW 
pietty lace half buried in tlie pillow, and the other hdf 
coveied bv hei small band, and revolved m her imnd Vimrf 
wroid that bad been ntteied on die previous evenhig, qiit^ $hi9 
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jl|i|i«Pl64 bcvscif that she had acted a very unmaidenly i)ait, 
awl) iilK)m>ver» that PJhihp Trae&dail ought to be pumslied for 
leadiug hut into each fbUy. How dignified she v, ould be when 
she next toab hoa I 

liihiug (ih)8 san)niei, to important to Lily Katy, Mr. Fol 
laoi^’a daMian to hn country had been rewaided by the 
of tlie office of county rleik, and it was thought that his 
aalfiy, tinitod With his lady’s economy, would be sufiiucnt for 
Sdpjppjrt ins ftnuly. But the accession of the TieecJfal 
liras noting in comparison v, ith the accession of consequence. 
lii[otr tbe rdlansbes yvue invited everywheie, an^ everybody 
was proud of acquaintance, and Lily Katy was too 
beautiful not to recoivo a due share of tins newly-^wakencd 
hioanagCf But did the little bille foigct hei farnio lotcr'^ 
Kqt idle. Not a bugj;y f^^qon stojqitd at hei father’s dooi 
heart fluttHieil like a iieuly-caged bud, but it was a 
• ^ )oDg, long foitniglit, bffoic the light buggy made 

appearance Katy saw it horn tn uppci window, and 
ber httl&lianUs with delight In a momint she was 
dov n, ]iut^Ue must needs wait to dissipitc'thc telltale 
and ses^thc smiles btek hom hei ftce to hei heart 
she must not tremble, not in the least, for she had re- 
wdved on^having with a gveat deal of propiicty this time. 

While Katy stood befoie hei glass smoothing down hci 
^Atoies to a proper dcgice of demuicncss, Philiji Irucsdail 
est bolt upright iq tlic loom bdow, almost dreading to hear 
thp well-knov^ sound of lier toot, wondeiing how he could 
have been so foolish as to stake lus happiness on such a des- 
pBAte thiow, and resolving to tell the child at once that ho 
eoQ|)^«?tod her m nowise boutul words which hei gtne- 
rpaity might have prompted her to uj^tev at a moment w hen 
afae had no tune tor thought. 

Whh such reifiet^Qiw on eithei sale, la it strange that they 
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met coldly^ lihat rnisandenttanding follow^ miaqttdtaftttaadi* 
mg'* that Katy was» unrotsooably exactu^, tiKWg^ eraty 
limpid she atteied warred against her heart? andl tsbat ^db{i 
Tiuosdail was generous and self-denying, as he had. alwi|yft 
been, and disdained to follow up any a^mntage which he 
might have gained on that mmorable moonlight evening? 
.Five minutes of entiic confidence on both sides would have 
set all light; but a word iftispoken often causes a hfe-estrangS- 
meiii. And so, is it strange tliat Philip Troesdad and Lily 
Katv parted that mght for ever^ 

’•Foi over—for ever!” sobbed the poor girl, as she fiaog 
herself on the sofa, even before the echo of hei light, meny 
laugh had tlied on the on. 

It was yeiue. before that mocking laugh died in the ears ofi 
Philip TiuesiLul. * 

“ For ever^^for ever 1” repeated Lily Katy, and then aha 
promised herself that it would not be so; he would ^coane 
back..—she knew Philip Truesdail too well to believe ho 
would leave hei to such misery—he was so kmd, so ooai« 
biderate, so true-heai ted, and so forgiving^—then a fire^h bl|g|^ 
of teais inteirupted her comforting refiectionsfih* 

The next moining, Lily Katy could not forbear telling her 
motlici how miserable she was, but all the consdation she 
leccived was commendation foi the good sense both evinced 
m parting so amicably. And so Katy had her trials to bear 
all alone. How s^e watched for that little buggy till the 
snow came I and then, how she sat by the .window, and 
looked along the road, and wondered if she should know 
Philip Truesdail from the top of the hill m his winter dress* 
But no Philip Truesdail caone, and sprang found Lily Katy. 
still watching. By this time, the fragile child had shot iqr 
into a tall, womanly-looking maiden, and there were but fyft 
that called her Lily Katy now. Xt would have T«qiuT$d a 
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veiy superb lily to bear any resemblance faj the blooming, 
beautiful Catharine Follansbe. But the lady’s heart went 
back, like the dove to its resting-})laee; and, tliongli £ist en¬ 
tering on her bclIe-ship, she would have given worlds, hod 
worlds been in her gift, to have lived over again her fourteenth 
summer. Still, however, she believed that Philip Trucsdail 
would return; but retiu’n he never did. 

Years passed, and Mr. Follansbe rose from county office¬ 
holder to die state legislature, and from a legislator to a repre¬ 
sentative; and simple Lily Katy was merged in the elegant 
and fashionable Miss Follansbe. And was Philip Truesdail 
remembered still? Perhaps. Those soft blue eyes flashed 
now vvith pride and spirit, the delicate lip curled' sometimes 
V^th scorn, and the beautifully-curved neck arched itself like 
that of a tropical bird conscious of its ow’ii matchless channs; 
even the voice, with its smooth, measured cadences, sounded 
Dot like the low, warbling tones of Lily Katy ; and, in phice 
of simplicity and artless sentiment, came words of wit and 
' aotoetinies of w-isdom, I)ul this elegant creature, delicate 

C 

fastidious as Slie was, ever give a thought to the sober- 
faced farmer jogging after his plough behind the red farm¬ 
house on Crow Hill ? and was that the reason why she turned 
so coldlv from her crowd of suitors, and called herself still 
heart-ivhole ? No. She never tlionght of the rude farmer, 
earning liis bread by the sweat of his .brow; but there was 
in her heart of heai ts an ideal image that always stole away 
the point from any arrow tliat the winged god might send 
thither. This image was originally that of Philip Truesdail; 
but she had so renewed and moulded it over, that it now bore 
no resemblance to its former self. Who could have believed 
that the gay, heartless Miss Fullansl>e was cherishing a death¬ 
less aftecUon ? Who tvould believe that half the world are 
dmng so, even while they laugh nt truth and faitli ? 
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Miss Follansbe was ^tmng on lier foi\r*an<i'twojitiedi 
spring, ^Yllen slie wont to' spotid the grenn season at hov old 
home at Peltonville. Her smile was eagerly courted, and a 
nod, even, was con.iicleml worth a deal of scrambling; but 
still people had t}n*ir remarks to make. The milliner, the 
grocer, and tlie taverri-keej)er’s wife, all said she had grown 
shamefullv aristocratic: and old Mrs. Hudson wiiihed her 
iittle black eyes veiy meaningly, as she intimated to every¬ 
body that she had seen the time when the Follansbes were 
no better than their neighbours. But the proud ld<ly minded 
none of these tilings. The deeper the murmurs, the nioro 
cause she gave for luuminring. She had Ixxni at PeJtonville 
blit a few 'weeks, when she began to feel an eai'nest flesirc to 
visit the scene of her first and only school-teaching. She 
liad not seen it since tlic bright autumn day on wliicli she left 
—and why? She could luive told why; but no one elsse 
\%''oiild have dreamed it. Now she would "see if the i little 
spered spots she had cherislied in memory were the same; 
and so she*went. She rernllected perfectly well that the old 
schoolhoufio was small and dirty, and of a weather-painted 
brown; but she ronid scarce believe it could have been so 
small, and so dirty, and so l)rown, ten years before. As for 
the children, she was confident that she had never watched 
over and loved such ill-looking ragamuffins SxS they were. 
And certainly there could have been no I'esemblancc Ijctweeh 
the awkward, narrow-broived, square-shouldered country girl, 
with the shrill tenor voice, that occui>ied the chairj and her 
former self. But the dingle behind the sclioolhouse! the 
dear old woods that ])ictiired themselves on her inwai'd eye 
just as she had loft them !—ah! change had been there. Not 
a tree was strinding. Was it a tear that tremUed on the dark 
lashes of Miss Fcfllansbe ? If so, it stoofl there but a moment, 
though she did not smile till sht‘ had left the schoolliouse 

H 2 
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behind the hill- The young Chiflevings were nian ied, and 
the old jHiople lived with eldest son ; the Beltons had 
moved away, and the Thompsoiis were dead, except an old 
woman that went out sewint; hy the day. KuJlanshe 

went on, and without any settled purpose she directed the 
driver to Crow Hill. Perhaps slie would go past—iierhaps 
she would call. She; had heard that the old jx^oplo w^erc 
dead, aid the place was in the possession of PJiihp Tniosdail 
and one unmarried sister. I'he lady's heart boat most un¬ 
mercifully against her boddice, as tlie red favra-house hove in 
sight; and she allowed her carnage to go a (juartar of a mile 
beyond before she could muster courage to give the necessary 
order. Then the horses’ heads were turned, and, in a nioniont 
idle ttlighud at the donr whert^ slie had firaCseiMi I’hilip Trues- 
dalL But little cliange had been tliere; and slowly she walked 
tip the narrow path ludween tlu* rose-bnsh<'s, and tried to 
iniagina herself Lily Ivaty, in tlie iii'st freshnf*ss of b(*autiful 
girlhood. LigliUv, and alnni>t imndly, she tapped at the 
door, then more heavily, and then slie substituted her parasol 
for her knuclJe.s; but uo answc'r came, liaising the latch, 
she stepped over the threshold, and found heiself in tlio woll- 
reruom)>ercd ])arlour. There, nothing was changed, not oven 
tlu: position of a chair. 'I'lie mantle-clock was ticking as of 
vore, and the ohl-iashioned va^c.^ stood on either side of it, 
with just such flow^ers in them as slie had first received from 
Philip Tniosdail. He had, of course, arranged them that 

V 

morning, and Miss Follansbe blushed to find h(*rself a])propri- 
ating one of the prettiest; but with a tremor in her lingers, 
she fastened it in lier boddice. She took a book from the 
table. It w’lis tho same she Jiad r(*ad with him inanv a time, 
and there were traces ol’ l«*r own |)encil on it, and, tictween 
the leaves, for a mark, a bit of ribbon that she recollected 
cli]>ping one evening from lier breast-knot. -AVliat would 
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not th(’ clf.'gaiit lady have given to be simple Lily Katy once 
more! Oh, ho\v many a heartache is ivra})fted up in the 
rcTinonicnts of fashionable society, and the llijipant follies of 
wfwlclly wisdom! 

Satisfied that no one was in the house, Miss Follansbe pro¬ 
ceeded to the garden. How came back every word that liad 

been sjiokon there!—evtay look, oveiy’light jirossure of the 
hand; imich that she did not rightly receive at the time, and 
much more that she did not rightly comprehgnd. And Miss 
Follansbe wished that she had b^n born in that neighbour¬ 
hood, and never “ looked beyond the visuiil line that gu1: it 
round.” Hut still ln'r lip remained firm and her eye lui- 
moisiened till she canfe to the little cluster of lilies, carefully 
wetiled anil that morning waU'red, that Philip Truesiiiil luid 
jdanted there beciauso they looked like her, while she stood by, 
and laughingly tried to lift the spado that seemed such a toy in 
his hands. I'heri her calmness gave way, her dignity all was 
gone; and Miss I'Villansbe leaned against the cherrv-ti'ee, by 
which she stood, and wo])t as she had scarce done since cliild- 
hood. A mstling of the leax'es startled her, and she wiped 
the traces of tears from her face, and turned with her usual 
self-]ioss(’ssed air to the intrader. A dark-complexioned 
woman, wJth her hair blown over her face, and a basket of 

t 

on licr arm, stood anK)ng tho slimbb^iy, shading 
luH* ovcis with her large, l)ony huiid, and pM'ing oamestly 
down into the gank^n. Tin;? should not have bc(*n tlie sisftr 
of Philij) Tniesdail, but Miss Follansbe recognized l>er as 
sucli immediately, and half of her touching recollections were 
dissipated. The lady intrwiuced herself at once, and then 


siirh chattering, and such wondering! 


Miss TriK^sdail insisted 


on blowing tho horn to call her brother from tlie field; and. 


tliough the lady Siiid nay, she it so faintly that the signal 


wati tfivon. It Avoiild be saying too much for Miss Follansbe’s 

O C7 
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self-control not to own that btif lu*art lumnded, and hor colour 
went anti came like a bashful schcxil-girl’s at the ]>rosi)Cct of 
meeting her early lover, face to face, after the lapse of ten 
yeai'S, And when Miss Tmesdail exclaimed, ''i'bere he 
comes!” it was some minutes belbre slie ventured 'to turn her 
eyes iu tlie direction designated. But when she did! Miss 
Follausl>e could scared credit the evidence of her hons<?fi; the 
couZf^ not. suppress a smile. With an old torn straw hat in 
one liand, and the other supporting a hoe Uf>on the shoulder 
of his striped fux'k, his^^igure stooping, and his eye fixed 
upon the ground, walkcnl the man that Miss Trnesdail h:i<l 
called her brotlier. He might have been mistaken for her 
father, and sho was anything but youthful. Miss Follansbe 
tliought of the flowers in the jwlour, .and the caivful))'-ti jinnied 
shrubbery, and tried to argue herself into receiving her old 
lover as what he really was, nither than as what he aj»|)eared. 
He Started when ho hoard tin* hid\’s name, and a cpiick flush 
passed over liis laco; but it was gone in a nionunit, and he 
Sftt down at a ra^pectliil distance, and conversed calmly and 
sensiblv, without apparently once remembering that they had 
ever met l>efore. And a stranger w'ould have thoLi;^lit thev 
never Iwd, till Miss Tiuesdail made mention of the fact. 

You would n’t have known Mi.'.s Follarisljo, Philiji?” 

The man looked up. 

“ She is very much changed.” 

There is n’t much left like Lily Katy,’’ p.urMied tlu; spin¬ 
ster, unconscious of llie rocollecbims slit* was awakening. 

H('r auditors were both silent. 

“ But Philip is quitp the saiuo—*sonie ])eople never do 
change—I don’t see as ht* is altered in the least from what 
he was ten years atto—do you, Aliss Follansbe 

“ Not in tlie least,” erhoeil Miss Follansbe, with a demure 
look, which might lie attributed either to tlie command siie 
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had ^Mitaincd over the muscles of her fi\co, or to a stra?ige 
absence of mind. 

There was a proud flash in Philip Tmesdaifs eye, £is he 
tuin(*'l it for first time full fm the motamorphoMjd schooJ- 
inistross* 

“ Nay, ludy,” he answered, ‘‘ even yuur system, the rules 
that govern }’oti in the gay world, require not this Siicrifice of 
ti’utli* Say that I am changed. Why should I not he, as 
well as yourself? My shoulders are bent, ray4iair is grizzled, 
my fr'atures are sharp, and there are wrinkles on my forehead; 
but that is not all—1 am changed more than that, and from 
this hour more tlian ever. But iliese are trifling tljings to you. 
Miss FollarLslio.” 

It was strange with what east* T*lulip Truesdail turned to 
other subjects, and wilh wliat lluency In; convcr8<.‘d, in-evtutiiig 
the possibility of his sister’s intruducing topics rnor<i jiersonal. 
In a hrilf-hour Miss Fr>Ilansbe was handed into her carrit^e by 
the bachelor-farmer; and, wliil** slur loaned lier head on licr 
hand, and mused over the strange inconsistency of lier own 
character, Phili]> Truesdail went wliistling back to his laliour* 
Keithcr was happy and ntMtlier was sad; both were in a state 
of discnmfort. They bad I K*(‘n avefftened from a luug-chensiled 
dream, and the last sjiark of romance was oxtiiiguisluHl in the 
bo''' 'ins of both. 

And so Miss Follanshe wont back to flie world again ; and 
Plnli[> Twesdail to his plough and his flowers, and his »fm- 
piicity. 
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“ A riNK bardgc, with tucks—or a flounce*—no! I like tucks 
better; let me thiuk—how manv ? Hnll' a ilozeii little ones 
look fixed lip; one deep oiio, doul)i. t the ivIjoK; ,-,kirt, 
is verv suifcible for maiiinia, hut it would h»; nitlier too 
heavy, too dignified for luc: then two of moderate si/(—*Ji! 
they are so cornmou! Never mind! Mudaino DidVanoau 
sluiU dc;cide tliat matter, lint 1 will have the dross, at any 
rafo, and it shall be pjuk—‘just tlie ]nilost and most delicate in 
the worltl—but pink it shall Itr, bocaiist* of my dark eyotj ar 
hair, and tiir conqilexlou/' 

So s<)lilo'|Uizod pretty Itosa Warner, a good-naliiKiii 
thoughtless miss, of some ihirt(‘eu summers, \vluw‘ i»‘ iv 
troublous rellection was occasioned bv thf* distance i>f hrsaht 
sixteen, when her inothei Iwul pioniiserl slie sliould be allowed 
to abolish slion tlresses, and rather up her jcltv curls into a 
comb. And this would, intU-c). be qinU an eni in the hie of 
the little lady ;—for she Jiad lio small pretensiouh to beaut' 
and was, moreover, the onU ilukl u V'*iv wocrlliiv ral'er 
and a very lashioiiiible inotln'r. f*h! uliat vnaor:-. sIjc had 
the future! 

** Yos, I will have the pnik haivgo/’ repc'ated Miss llo a; 
and taking aiioUior ])ee]) at the mirror, to see that her dn ss 
would fully bear the semtiny of her motht i^ critiud eye. she 
trip|HKi ^aily down suiirs, reached the lamling with a light 
bound, aiid*th(*n, smiiothiiig her titatures and Jier liair at the 
some time, jdaa'd lier hand very demurely on the knob ^#t tlio 
breakfiu;t-room d(K'u\ llor nmthor was there before hei, and 

V 

Kosil hoard her sjiy, as she eutei'cd, “I have no occasion for 
employiug a stronger.'’ 
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Th('SJ‘ words wore addn.'ssod to a pale, thin gir), w ho stood 
just insJd*^ the door, with her head Ixuit down, au<l die fingers 
of her ungloved hand trembling oji the bark of a chair l>efore 

her. 


“ Per)laps,’’ rctnni(*d tlie girl, half hesitatingly, "‘perhaps 
those vou v'mploy need work less than I.*’ 

I doubt it,” retui ,ieti]\rrs. Warner; “ a soanistress always 
!W(i. Work, :\ud those whom I have tried, and know to be 
.< a iijg, 1 esteem it i)iy duty to give the ])roference to- 
’[ .1 IS sewing enough Ui be done, and no one, who can use 
needle skili'iilh’, need long go begging for work.” 

A nOJi-atiuii clKibng seenietl struggling in the%)roat 
of Mie e-irl and her lintrers now elutelu'd conviilsivelv at the 

I * 

J»air. 

* 

I hi'»pe vou may succeed in obtaining cm])lo\un(;nt,” ob- 

w'd Airs. Warner, eonsolinglv : “ but realiv-” 

If \oLi wtmld but try ni*', !ad\ !” sobbed the girL We 
‘ ve.A poor—(jotl knows if w<; shall starve!" she mur- 
..u'"ts ‘‘:nid nw ]>oor, ]iOMr mother!" 

Mis. \V:irucT did not h-ar llie last words, for Kosa not- 
' idi'.nmdmg her hniuLnal le.ir ol' her mother, had glided up 
her, and wliisjt^red “ihai Mary Joints could not come for 
a ‘Ae^dv, iU Jrasi, and Alif'* Wevaver was really to be married 
in i j'ui liijght.’' 'rills inforwintiou induced Mix, Warner to 
imijU again iit tlie girl who stootl trembling before her. 

Y(HU' name 1 tiiink you gave as Ellen Vaughan?’’ 


“ Yes, ma'am.' 

And vou live in fc?-street?” 

W'e Ijvc there nc)\v',” 

“Can von maki drosses?'’ 


“Not well ; 1 Jiliould ruit like to ti'y.” 
can ^•ou do 

m 

“Almost ovuiy kind of iieodlo-work—fancy and plain.’^ 
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“ Embroidejy ?” asket.! Mrs. Wurncr, witli an inrn dulous 
“Yes, ma’am.” 

“ And can vou do notliinsr with ilri’.ssis ?” 

¥ O 

“ Kot nice ones.” 

“ Could you put together a morning gown after it was 

fittetl ?” , 

“ Oh yes!” 

“Ami make school-dresses for mv dauditer?” 

O 

•* I have d&no it for others.” 


“ ]jjpr whom have you workeil ?” 

“ For no one in Kow York, laJy. Wo left a country vil¬ 
lage, a few weeks ago, tliinkinif we should'do better here; 

but it was all a nustal:*-. Tl\i n' is a gu-ai: deal of ^^ork in 

% 

the c-ity, I dare say, but there are si# miuiy hands to do it. 
Oh! I am very sorry we lamc!'’ Ellen VaughaUj 

shaking her liead slowlv, 

“It is a roiniuon mistaki\” oliM-rved Mrs. Warner; 


seldom ‘ let well ” 

The giii opened Jier li](S tliough to ri'jily, but was 
cheeked by a “ second tliouglit,” lilis. \\ urne^ soijmed con¬ 
sidering the subject a monieni, aiul linaily she decided. **1 
will employ you to-day, at least. .show ]Miss Vaughan 

to the back sitting-room, and give la v lh«' skirt of your iiiuslin 
dress; 1 will sec her before that, is Uone/’ 

Kosa o1:>eyed ; ami the girl, turning l>i\ck and hosifcitiug for 
a monuMit, as though there h;ul been somethiiig more slie 
woiikl liavg asked if she dared, slowly followed. 

Mrs. Warner, as we have belbn* said, tvas a very fasliiori- 
ahle lady; yet she y)Ossc.ssed more real feeling, uiorf^ heart 
and soul, if iiiie could only fiiul the wav to it, than \V(juld 
tit'rve.a wholi* clique of tiie ouhnary stamj> of fashIonal>les. 
Bat there wrs one marked iieeuliarih’ about ^Ir.s. \\hnier\s 

« L »i 
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iedmj; it was iigt only raj>rii-ious, l>ut it would not bi* led, 

Shi; was (juick and arJout if It'll tt> Kt-r own impulses, 

whore others felt tlio most deejjly, she inaiiifosted a stran^ 

obtiisonos.s ; and when she Imd n-ason to believe that jioople 

tliouglit she oi^flit to Ix' iUleett'd, she was cold and culm as a 

winter moonJiglit. Yet but few jiersons could liave had Uie 

haixlihood to say that Mis. Wami*r was whimsical. She 

wu'i so evideiitlv goKX'rued, even in her ecceiiti'icitios, h\ liigh 

moral principle; there was so much that was noble and 

generous m her nature; and lier piTSonul pre:?^ce was so 

impoMing, that, between her juide iind fier finer qualities^ sb0 

was genemlly loo much ii.ared and loved to be cousidbrod 

a proper subject for the dksi'cCiiig-kiufe of gossips. Mvsu 

W arnor owed her #'riitiiv aiiiount of |)iicnliarilie!i to a strotig 

tljiit bad injvor, bfi.Mi rbwjkcd, and a full aatwiouisiH’ss of 

hw own ])owers, botlniutmal and social, slightly inodififid by 

conventionalism, and reiiden'd fitful by occasional visitations 

of worltlly wisdom. A more inijuilsive creature than slio was 

in childhood never existed ; but on mingling with tlie world, 

it had been her misfortune to nu i-t with imposition ofteiier 

tlian gratitude. It was tlm.s she had learned a kind of 

suspicion, which frequently made her unjust; and it was not 

luiasual for her to say and do things worthy of tlie nio.st iron- 

lieartc-d. In her fiiniily .slic was kind, but authoritati\e; and 

» 

neitlu'r iJosa nor the two cousins, dwelling under fclu' rofjf 
with her, thought it by any means a iniiior matt^-r to cncmujtcr 
her frown. And, if tnitii mu-it lx; tohl, it was uo pleasant 
tliought 1(i Mr. Warner tliat he hud incurred his lath’s dis¬ 
pleasure. .To be sure slie was no virago; she never raisiid 
her voice high, nor did she ever murmur or chide him. 
These arc the rostjrts of weakri(!ss ; but there was &(jnieLhing 
'm the fier\' fLisli of that large black eye, iu tlie eiirl of the short 
uiiper lip, in the delibc-rah; straiglibahiig Uj) of the fine Gre- 
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dtn figiu'e—ilind the biting sarcasm of the single sentence, (she 
, ilcigned to utter more,) dropj)ing with such bitterness 
lips that could smile most sweetly, which any man would 
gladly avoid. 

Rosa Warner accompanied the seamstress to the room de¬ 
signated, without speaking a word; for her gaiety felt itself 
rebuked in the presence of sorrow, and the easy, merry- 
llearted cliild grew timid and tlioughtful. 8lhi' took with a very 
gentle band the girl’s bonnet, and selected the easiest chair, 
and brought an ottoman for her feet ; and then she adjusted 
the shutters with unusual care, and looked about to sec that 
ihe room was pleasant as well as comfortable, before she 
Inrought the work as directed by 4er mother. 

'^Yon will find the sewing very light. Miss Vaughan,” she 
smd, kindly, on presenting it, ‘‘ and you need make no hast%; 
it will be a good many days before I nhed the dress." And, 
without waiting a reply, she slip|)od out of the room, and made 
her way down to the breakfost-kil »lo. 

• “ Poor girl!" tlj(jught liosa Warner, as she went, “ she 
, must Ihj very uuhapjw. Her eyes look as though she had 
j-cried a week. I never could bear tears, they ;|pike a simple¬ 
ton of me. Dear ! dear! how I should, hate to be a sewing- 
girl, particularly for mamma; her eyes would scare me into 
doing everything wrong. What fine eyes mamma has, though ! 
I hope mine wdll be like them ; they are almost as dark now, 
but they cannot Hash so. I think mamma would make a better 
queen than Victoria. Cousin Will called her a complete 
Zenobia. Thai I should let Will know liovv foolisli I am ! I 


declare, there is no use at all in studying history at school — 
one never knows anything about it.” 

. Rosa had^procoe<ied so far in her solilo<|uy, when the thought 
of the pink barege cntortHl her gi<ldy little head, and imme¬ 
diately every other thought left it. She even forgot to say 
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good morning to her father and cousins; a u^lect of 
etiquette for which she was duly reproved. 

Mrs. Warner was not in a wary good humour this 
a state of feeling to which tlic inforniation, that had induced 
her to engage the seamstress, contributed not a little; it 
annoyed her exceedingly to find that Mary Jones and Alice 
Weaver liad ])resuni<ul to exhibit so much indejM^ndence. 
What nglit liad Mary Jones to engage work of otlier [>eople 
until quite sure that Mrs. Warner did not want her, when she 
owed the ability to obtain work at all to that lady% influence? 
And what right liad Alice Weaver to be married, just as she 
had leavned to support herself handsomely ? She wottld» 
without doubt, tie herself to some misorablo fellow who 
not take care of himself, and then would come tlie old wbky 
of a .suficring family, It mts vexuLious that people whom 
Mrs. Warner had obliged, would not submit themselves en¬ 
tirely to her guidance, and consent to become automata in 
hands, and find their ha])pinGSs in the pursuits which she 
decided ought to make them hapjiy. ItwAs this perverseness, 
which would now and then exhibit itself, in spite of the general 
empire enjojtd by Mrs. ^\^u■llo^, that had this morning vexed 
aud annoyed her; and a great share of this vexation was likely 
to fall on die ""head of tlio now seamstress, for the reason that 
the old ones had, in the lady’s view of the subject, exhibited a 
strange lack of gratitude. In short, Mi's. Warncir had donned 
a new fit of worldly wisdom, and poor'Ellen Vaughan would 
probably suffer from it.* 

Full of the pink b-arege, as soon as breakfast was over, Rosa 
had a long and confidential communication with her father* 
He was not t^ifficult of persuasion ; and, though he rallied ^ber 
a little on her extravagance, aud played of for sake of. lis¬ 
tening to her pretty arguments, he at last put tliclxion^ into 
her hand, and referred her to hor^olhcr. This was much the 
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Bipst delicate part of the negotiation ; fur, thougli Rosa was 
i||||M|bm denied a gratification of this character^ and felt now 
confident as to the result, yet she htood too much in awe 
<tf her mothei' to feel much pleasure in asking a fiivour. Not- 
wiAstanding, when the favour was granted, she always wtm- 
dsijed that she ever could have hesitated. Now, however, she 
was as much astonished by a prompt negative, as her lady- 
tnother was at her vanity and presumption ; and she put the 
itioney back into her fatlier’s hand with a sigh, which went to 
tiie good man’s heart. Rosa did not pay much attention to 
Ellen Vaughan that day, for she was sure tliat no trials could 
equal her own; and she was quite disgusted that any one, who 
hailH^ missed the chance of having a pink barege frock, should 
prmrnie to be miserable. As evening drew near, however, a 
iBdming twilight began gnuiuallv to soften down the shadows 
on the fece of Miss Rosa, and she did at last emerge from the 
douds su^ciently to bestow on(‘ thought on poor Kllen 
Vmighan. It w'as as she stood by the door, bonnet in houd, 
''ftlSg6Ts fidgeting with the latch, and the toe of her weU-wom 
4ltoe digging into the caipot. 

** You may come again in the morning, if ytA wish,” said 
Krs, Warner, “ as early as eigiit, recollect, and if you do as 
well as you have to-day-” 

The lady checkwl herself lic-fove the jiiomise of patronage 
was made; fta: visions of t]je uugratefid Mary Jones and Alice 


Weaver passed before her mind’s eye, and recalled in a trice 
all her worldly wisdom. ' * 

Please, madam,” stammered Ellen Vaughan, after waiting 
a l!U:le for the conchision of the sentence; and then she rattled 
tlie door latch, aud dug her toe into the carpet more indus- 
triotuily than ever. 

At auo^er time Mrs. Waruer would have encourj^ed the 
|K>dr girl to .*tpeak on, but ng|v she was in one of hei' unreason- 
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ably severe moods ; so she cualy fixed her Idadc eye 


ll«n qi 




and bumingly black it was) on her silence, 
under it; and, os she did so, the shoil upper lip began tori 
for Mrs. Warner is not the first individual who has tnh^ahen 
confiusion of manner, arising from timidity or trouble, fof the 
evidence of conscious guiltiness. The jjoor girl seemed inaiif 
to sink to the fioor, from excess of agitation; but at last^ 
making a desperate eflbrt, she fidtereti out, “ if you would only 
let me take the work home, lady!” 

“ Take it home ?” 


“ My mother is sick, and- 

“ Very sick ?” ■ . 

“ I hope not dangerously—indeed, I do not know •—w#*,* 

“You have no physician, then ?” 

“ No, lady, the poor cannot always- ” 

“ The poor will receive the kindness they merit; this is not 
a country where the poor will be allowed to suffei', unless 
bring suffering on themselves.” 

Ah! lady—” began Ellen Vaughan, bu,t Mrs. Warner's eye 
iBStefi on her with such a look of cold Inquiry, diat she oeold 
cot finish, 

“Have you sisters. Miss Vaughan?” 

** Two little girls—the eldest only seven,” 

Are you afraid to leave your mother'wilh them ?” 

“ N—n— o ! it is not so pleasant for her-” 

” But it is better for her, and for you too. Here you b^ie-, 

- 

a pleasaut room, and nothing to disturb you ; but if you were 
there, you would have your attention constantly distracted** 

“ Oh! I wndd do a<3 much I I am siux^ I could have * 

" Nobody can do two things at a time, and do them bptb 
well ; and 1 should not dare trust my work with yc«U 
such circumstances;” and Mrs. Warner tame# away^^OW 
thoi;gh she considered the matter decided, 
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for a moment, aa though unwilling to let the !«abjcct 
lM|y and Bosa longed to interfere in her favour; hut neither 
the courage to ^leak, and so the young girl turned lin> 
gerlngly from the door. 

“ I do not like that girl’s feco," observed Mrs, Warner; 
diQ has a downcast look, and a sly, hesitating manner, that 
uhows she has something to conceal. Give me a frank, open 
fOttntenance; there is always hope for such peojde.” 
t Bosa wanted to say that a downcast licart might be the 
occasion of a downcast lorik; but she knew that her luothor 
eonsid^^ her physiognom'ical obsenmtions (as indeed who 
does not?) in&llible; and she obeyed the dictates of pini- 




morning, Ellen Vaughan again made her apjicarancc, 
bat paler and sadder even than on the day previous; and this 
day Rosa lingered pityingly m-ound her, longing to ask the 
cause of her sadnes‘>, but rc‘!trained, in part by tiiuiditv, in 
part by delicacy. 

♦♦ If she would only tell, perhaps 7 could do something for 
^ thought tile sj^pathibing child; but to ask her to tell 

reouired mom courage than good-natured little Rosa Warner 


could muster. 

That girl will worry my life away!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Warner, in positive'ill-huuiour, after Ellen Vaughan had com¬ 
pleted her second day. Her whuung and teazing are too 

tottch to bear!” 

* 

Boss ai^ her two cousins dropped book and pencil, and 
looked up inquiringly. 

*• She insists on having her jiay every evening, and her 
etmamerhig and whining are really provoking.” 

** Would it be inconvenient to pay her every evening, 
»iaftuna>?*f Rosa ventutod to inquire^ 

Iticonveoieut 1 why it Would be a positive injury to her. 
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.Sb( -(voiild spend the money, as such people always do, as 
as she got it.” ^ 

The heart, with the fresh, pure dew of its raonung vpon 
IS much wiser than any heul, and simple, artless Rosa 
Wainer, in the sight of angels, was this evening for nraroi the 
“tad tioasiue” than was her shrewd, honoured lad>-muther. 
But Rosa could not gathei ronrago to say to mother, that 
Ellen Vaughan nught need the money as &st as she earned it, 
01 fash I, that her stammering was occasioned 4>y timidity, 
which none better than Mis. Warner could inspire; and tha t 
in reality she had a right to demand her honest wages wlMift^ 
she chose. No * No! Rosa oiild sooner have encountered 4 
dragon than the glance of those black eyes, after sheJ||||d 
presumed to intimate that tlieie w^ a bare possibility dfiV!’ 
inothci’s having come to a hasty conclusion. So Rosa was 
silent, but she resolved in secret to win tlie confidence of the 
poor seamstress the next day. i 

There was a haggard look, and a harassed, almost wild, ex* 
pression on the countenance of Ellen Vanghan, when she todc 
her seat in the little sitting-inoni in the morning, which MrsL 
Warner herself ob'ierved. 'J lu lady even condescended, not¬ 
withstanding her firmly fixed opinion of the young prl’s un- 
worthiness, to make somi. kind inquiries; but there is a spirit, 
even in the gentlest natures, which will not he pressed tooftr, 
and the feelings of reaciitiiiout swelllhg in the bosom of poor 
Ellen Vaughan, w ere more in accoidance with her partial views 
of Mis. Warner’s iniustue than with her meek, fi^bearing^ 
uncomplaining disposition, She answered her questions in 
cold monosyllables, and, raising hei work that her employer 
might not note the misery tliat uxndd make itself visible in her 
face, she plied her needle with nervous earnestness. As fixr 
Rosa, she stood aghast at such a dupU^ of ill-natnre in ona 
w ho had so w armly enlisted the dy miiatlues; and she revolved 
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subject in her mind aU day, coming to the conclusion at 
]|ight, which slie liad seldom doubted—that her mother was 
idways rig^t. But, notwithstanding all this, her heart yet 
pleaded strongly in favour of poor Ellen Vaughan. 

Tboa passed another day, and Rosa bad as yet made no 
advances towards gaining the confidence of the seamstress. 
About the Mhur, however, when the latter usually took her 
leave, a bright thought somehow found its way into die usually 
untliinkmg head of the little lady. She suddenly remembered 
that it was the most common thing in the world to inquire for 
the sick, and this might lead to a full revelation of all she 
wished to know; and, moreover, it occitrred to her that if 

Vaughaii should acknowledge horscif to be really in w^nt, 
IPifould require but one of lior own irresistible smiles to induce 
die cook to supply lier w'ith a basket of good things every 
oveaing. Pull of those thoughts, so ratiotial as scarcely to feel 
at home in that careless littl(> head, Miss Rosa cast a.side die 
Vorsteils that she had been assorting, and tripped away to the 
Ibtmk sitting-room. Her steji was as light as a fairy’s; and 
though she had hummed the fragment of a tune at 6rst starting, 
it ceased as soon ds she left the jiariour, and she reached the 
back sitting-room without having attracted the attention of its 
QCCU])ant. The door was ajar, and Rosa paused, like the un- 
jHUctised little girl that .she was, to consider what she should 

t 

say. She did not intend to be a spy upon the seamstress, but 
it was perfectly natural that she should turn her eyes towards 
die cr^ce in the door; and as she did so, they fell upon the 
shadow of a person who seemed to be standing by her mother’s 
SBctitoire. The person heivsolf (for it was the sliadow of a 
woman) was invisible; but Rosa thought at once of the seams¬ 
tress, and at the same time she recollected seeing her mother 
with a bank note between her fingers while writing a letter, an 
hour previous. She had noted, too, even then, a strange look in 
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thf- liice of Ellen V'aiiglian, tliatshowd she also saw it; and 
had obswved her turn away her head after a single glttficfe, and 
press her palms heavily on her eyelids, with an exhibition of 
feeling, which she could in nowise interpret. Thun Mre, 
Warner was called suddenly away, and Ellen Vaughan turned 
her back- upon tlie escritoire, and apjilied herself to her needle 
as tliough she had no thought disconnected from the uiihuislied 
garment in her hand. All these rccullcctiou.s came crow'ding 
upon tlie mind of the little girl, w'ith a bewildering power. 
She attempted to move, but her feet seemed fastened to the 
floor; to turn her head, but her eyes would fix tlieraselves on 
that shadow. Rosa would not have l)elieved, an hour Iwfijte, 
that anything short of imminent danger to herself could ftighten 
her so. But now the moving of the shadow sent her hem 
fluttering int^lior throat; mid when Ellen Vaughan immedi¬ 
ately after stepped across her line of vision, and di.sappeared on 
tlie other side, she could sciircel}' sujipi-oas a .soream. Should 
.she tell her motlier ? But what li.'id she to tell ? Slie had 
seen only a shadow, and if it were lilllen Vaughan’s, she might 
have been looking at a book or afljusting her hair at tlie mirror. 
Her mother’s escritoire was not the' only thing in that jiart of 
the lYxim. So reasoned Rosa, nn'anwliile drawing back into 
the shadow of an opejied door ix-ioiid, though her trembling 
limbs could scarce supjiort her weight, and tlie beatings ol 
her heart sounded to her frighti'iied ear like the lieavv ;-!ti‘oke.s 
of :i nmfflpd bell. She had scarce-gamed tliis concealment 
\vlu*ti the sitting-room door wn.s pushed open cauliou^l}'; the 
ashen face of the seamstress jieered forth, and her p(utinl»<?d 
eye -wandered nj) and down tlio hall with a quick, startiol 
glance, as tliough .she was afraid tliat .the stairs anil tables 
wouhl find mouths to witnes.s against her. One whit/*, shaking 
handy clntcihed the bosom of lier dress, as though determined 
to defend her tonible secret, and the otlier was pressed againt^t 
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her haggard' forehead, while two or three successive shivers 
passed over her whole frarae. Siie trembled and reeled from 
side to side as she passed along the hall, starting at every 
sound, and turning with a scared look to gaze at each shadow 
that lay across her way, until she reached the door. Then, 
casting one hasty glance ai'ound her, she slipped through the 
opening and closed it with a nervous quickness. Rosa noted 
all this, and, if she had been the guilty one, she could not 
have trembled more, or turned paler. Lightly slic glided 
forth from her place of concealment, and hurried to her mother’s 
escritoire. The half-written letter was there, and the pen, with 
the ink scarcely dried upon it, but the bank noU' had disap¬ 
peared. What a faint, horrible feeling crept to the heart of 
Rosa Warner ! Not that she never heard of a theft before, 
but she had never been in the immediate vicinity of one— 
never seen it committed. Should she go to her mother now, 
and have the girl anestisd m the ])u1>lic street, with that pale 
face and shaking hand to evideiic i* against her ? Immediately 
rose before her tlio agonizotl look of poor Ellen Vaughan ; and 
then she thought ol' her, dragged away to prison, while per¬ 
haps the sick mother anil the two little sisters, of whom she had 
spoken, were stjirviiig. 'I’riio. it was right that the crime 

should bo exposed, but she could not do it. She should never 
sleep again, if she allowed her liaiid to unseal the vial so fiill 
of misery. An older than herself must hold the balance that 
was to out justice j the teiu-gein of mercy was a fitter or¬ 
nament for one so j onng to Aveav. Rosa did not think these 
thoughts in these word.*!, but the re.sult Avas strikingly like; 
and )=et, tliough she fully persuaded herself that no one need 
knoAV what she had seen, her heart aa’bs heavy with its secret. 
These considerations had occiqhod scarce a moment, and now 
another project entered her head. She would knoAv Avhat 
Ellen Vaughan did with that money, and be governed in her 
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conduct towards her entirely by that. Tying on a little straw 
bonnet, enveloping her figure in a sombre shawl, and drawing 
a green veil over her face, she passeil huiriedly through the 
hall and followed the seamstress over the jravenient. Kllen had 
disappeared; but Rosa kianv the first corner, and she alinast 
ran until she obtained a glimp.se of the rusty-black bonnet and 
faded dross, Ellen Vaughan had entirely lost her usual free 
step and air; there was a stwjp in her figure, and a_crouching, 
hesitating manner of moving, which show'ed the crime hijd 
written itself on her conscience, and was heaping up the infamy 
Avithin, which men might soon pour upon her head. She 
crept along stt^altliily, ckise by the railing, and Ko.sa could sec, 
from the little distance slie ke|)t, the hand clutching the dress 
as it had done at first; and she could see, too, that it trembled 
but little less than it had done in the house. At anotlujr time, 
Rosa Warner would not have ventured ofi those dark, filthy 
back streets alone, but now slio did not once think of th6 
strangeness of her situation, or the danger of fieing unable to 
find her way back again. The twilight was decjiening, but she 
k<*[)t her eye on the moving figure before her, and her thoughts 
could not be on herself. At haigth the seanistrcsstfcachcd a 
large old wooden Imilding, in a ruinous condition, the criuy 
shutters mostly Iianging by one hinge, the windows .stiifled 
with inouldv clothes, the clap-boards loose upon the w.!!!, and 
the w'hole structure settling to one side, and seeming as though 
a pufi’ of wind might level it. As the girl set her foot upon 
the laoken stairs, a boy, sonic dozen years of age, glided from 
Ixaieath them, and laid his hand uixin her arm, whisjiering, 
“ Wait u minute, Nelly !—Hush! don’t speak loud—they will 
hear us.” 

“ Who ?*’ inquired the girl, casting a glance of horror over 
her shoulder, as though capable of but a single thought. 

“ Mother and the children. Come this way, Nelly; 1 must 
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tell yon. I hav’n’t earned a penny to-day—not u single one. 
Nobody would trust a bundle with sucli a looking boy as I; 
and nobody had a valiw; to carry, or a horse to hold—nobody, 
because we were starving, Nelly.” 

« John!” 

“ It may be that this is niumiuriiig—sinful nmrniuriiig, as 

4 

mother would say, but I runnot hr-]p it. The little girls liave 
been crying with hunger for the last hour, and mother is worse, 
ten times worse—she will die, Nelly, and all for the rvant of a 
little money to pay a doctor. Oh! what will become of ns!” 

“ I—I—have got-” Ellen Vaughan began; but the 

words seemed to choke her, and she I'emained silent. 

“ But I hav’n’t told you all, Nelly ; mother lias said strange 
things to-day ; she has not been in her right mind, and when 
was gone, she frightened the little girls so that they left her 
alone.” 

Poor Elleii clasped her hands and looked npwai'd; but, im- 
inediatob’, an expression of mingled fear and shame passed 
over her countenance, and she covered her face W'ith her 
spreail palms, saying, m a lou', lioarse whisper, “ We must do 
som,ething*for her, .Tohn.” 

“ We can’t —we camwi ! Oh, Nelly! that money should 
buy health, and life! How can it be right ?” 

. “ will have a doctor for mother.” 

“No! wo can’t! that is what I wanted to tell a-ou. 

■ 

I faavfj been everywhere—everywhere tliat I could find a 
* Dr.’ on the sign-jilatc, and, Nelly, not one of tliem will come 
»—not one of thorn will stir from his door to save our mother’s 
3fc.” 

* 

“ Tli^ must, for—for—I— have—got-” Ellon gasped 

for breath, and again stopped; while the brotlier,* too much 
engaged with his own tale to heed her broken words, pro¬ 
ceeded—“ After that, I went info a store—tliore was a 
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dollar—a large si1v«t dollar, lying ii|xm tlic counter, right 
in mv wav, and uobodv saw me-” 

‘‘ John !” shrieked the poor girl, staggering heavily' against 
the wall. 

“ Nt)! no! Nollv—I did n’t take it! There were bad 

w 

thoughts came inhv iny mind; but I remembered you and 
motlier — I knew that mother would rather die than be 
sav^ so; and I knew tliat you, Nelly, would never use smcA 
money and I could not tell you a lie. No! no! 1 did not 
take the money; but I don’t think any better tliought than 
that ki‘[)t mo from it. 1 am sure 1 should have done it, only 
I knew it would break your heart.” 

A loud eonviihsive sob bur.st from the bosom of the pOOT 
gill, and her frame sluwk violently. 

TJoii’t mind it now, Nelly, don’t! The doctors made me 
mad, or I .<?liould iieycr have felt so. But yon need not 
be afiaid 1 shall be tempted again—oh no! not even fbr 
the sake of mother and the little girls.” 

Oh 1 how willingly would Ellen Vaughan have made her 
mother’s shroud with her own hands, and lain down to die 
with those she loved, so that it could have been done in 
honour and innocence. There is no misery like that which 
eats into the still lingering traces of God’s image, and degrade.? 
us before ourselves. 


“ Don’t cry, Nelly I don’t!*’ exclaimed the boy, putting 
his arms about her neck, soothingly\ “ I shall have better 
luck to-nionow, I dare say'; and all will come righti^ 
in tlic end. Mother said last night that it is all for our good 
—God is trying to make tis lietter; and, tliough I don’t 
think so much about sucii things as I ought, always 
feel as though nothing very bad could liapj)(;ii hj us when 
she lays her liaiid on my head—-ju.st a.s she ased to on 
the ocean, Nelly—and talks of our Heavenly Father’s knowing 
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all about us, and taking care of us. Don’t crv, Xellv, 1 shall 
be a man in a few years,’ and then I ran sup])ort ui all. You 
shall not live in a garret then, Nelly.” And the boy, as 
he sjToke, straightened his arm, and set dovvii his foot lirmly, 
as though he longed* for the strong frame that might 
wrestle with his wayward destiny. 

One shiver pa.ssed over the sister, and made her teeth 
chatb'r momentarily, and then she dropped her hands &om 
her face, and turning away her head, she drew the note from 
hei' bosom, and pushed it into tlic Imy’s hand. I ought not 
to crj', John, for I ha\e that which we most need. No 
doctor will refuse you now, and you can get bread for 
the children, too.” 

“ Five dollars, Nelly I” and the boy’s face brightened up 
witli joy. 

“ Go as soon as 3 ’’OU can, John! tljp children are crying 
with hunger, and mother worse—worse! God will forgive 
me,” she murmured. 

“ But, Nelly, Mrs. W arnor has not gi ven you all this for 
tluce da^’s’ work, has she y” 

‘‘ No matter, iiotv—no matter—don’t ask me anything 
about it— I might tell a lie !” 

“ No, no! but you don’t want to tell the truth. I see how 
it is—Mrs. Warner has given yon this for being good and 
faithful, and you don’t love to boast of yoim own goodn'ess— 
just like you, Nellv.” 

5, ‘‘G(# go!*' giisjKid the poor girl; and as the brother 
sprang from her siile» and bnunded joyfully along tlie 
}>avcmcnt, she turned her face to the wall and wept, and 
wrung lier hands in utter aharidonmrnt. Rosa Warner 
longed to step forward and condurt her, but this was neither 
the time nor place; and she stood back, awe-stricken, 
until the girl, brushing away her tcai's, and trying to call 
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up a lo(^lc of I'hccTfiiliicss, began to mount the stairs. Then 
the dnlcl, for the first time reminded of her own tjituatioii, 
drew-lier v(‘il more closely about her lace, and, without giving 
one look to the glooniv piles around her, or the star-lighted sky 
above, turned back and lied like a friglih'ued fawn hoiiicvvai’d. 

Rosa was by no means sui'o of her way, for she had noted 
nothing \vhoii she came but Kllen Vaugliiin. We never know 
our own resources till necessity moulds them into a spade, 
and iiuts it into o\ir hands, biildiiig us worltjl Rosa Warner, 
the timid, delicate, thoughtless child, that had scarce ever 
been allowed to use her own judgment, even in the 
selection of a ribbon for her hair, lust in the dark of 
e.vetiing, in a spot given up to \\ i etched ness, if not to 
vice' liut liosa was scarce alanned: her mind was pre¬ 
occupied. Is'ow and then she paused at a corner, in cnibar- 
rassment ; then she would reneu'' her speed, and press 
onwaid, taking care to oliServo a course which she kn^w 
led into a more familiar part of tiic city. By this means she 
avoided losing herself among obsctu'c turns and windings, and, 
altliougli she was taking a long way home, .she was soon 
convinced of the wisdom of her plim, by finding herself on 
well-known ground. As soon as liosa Warner reached home, 
she jirocceded to the parlour, and was delighted to find her 
father alone. 

“ ton recollect that pink barege, papa ?’* she said, crossing 
her hands on his shoulder, 

“ Yes, 1 liave cause; it spoiled my daughtGi'’s &ce fortei 
whole day.” 

“ Because I haiFset my heart on it, and was so disap¬ 
pointed. But no matter about it now; 1 want to ask you 
something else, pajia. ^Vould you give me the money that it 
woixld co.st—would you give me five dollars, if you knew 
that 1 would put it to a good use ?” 
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I could not Imow', my daughter, that you woulil ])ut it to 
a good use without being told what yon proposed doing with 
it. Misses with short frocks,” he added, tapping lier ^;hin 
playfully, “ are no good judges in these matters.” Tears came 
into the little girls eyes, and they were not unobserved by the 
father. He put his arm about her and drew her to his knee. 

How DOW, Kosu ? have }'ou such a very hard father that 
yon cannot tell him your little .secrets ? I have so much 

confidence in ydhr discretion, that I promise you the money 
beforehand, and you must have enoi^ confidence in my desire 
to, gratify you to tell me all about your little j'n'oject—it is a 
nice one, I dare say.” 

“ ,It may not he, papa—perhaps it is wrong, but-” 

** Then tell me, and I will help you judge.” 

Rosa hesitated. She had full confidence in her father’s 
generosity and goodness of heart; but then she knew that he 
was strict in the administration Tif justice, and there was a 
■ <9ifno in the way, which she could not but look upon with 
at:Aorrence. How much nwre severely, then, might her father, 
not seeing the palliating circumstances,as she could sec them, 
judge of the matter! 

Indeed, pajia, there is something tliat I do not feel at 
liberty to tell even to you ; if it concei-ned myself, I would— 
you know I always have done so ; but this-” 

I arn sorry people should burden my little girl with their 
secj-ets.” 

“ Nobody has. All I know is |>artly' by accident, partly 
my own—fault. But, papa, allow me to tell you a little, .and 
do not ask me to speak, plainer. Five doffars,”—-and Rosa 
now spoke quick and fervidly, w*hile her eye avoided her 
fedier’s, her cheek Hushed, and her. lip quivertsl—‘‘five 
dollars will save a poor, sici; family from iniaerv, from 
disgrace. Perhaps they are not worthy—I do not Icnow’— 
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but Uiey need it—they are suifering—will you give to me, 
papa T ^ 

<||E>sely closed the arms about the excited dfU^bter, and the 
father’s voice was nut quite clear, as he inquired, why not 
go to your mother, Bosa ?” 

“ I cannot—there are good reasons why I cannot. May I 
have tlie money, papa ?” 

“ Those secrets, are had things, my dear, bnt^I will trust 

>j 'V 

you. 

No! do mt ti'ust ma!" exclqimed the cliild^ vehemently. 
“ What 1 do may be wrong—1 am afraid it is. Do not trust 
me—think nothing about it either vvay^—forget, dear papa, 
that you have given nii* this money.” 

The father shook his head doubtingly, but at the same 
he drew forth the note and put it into her hand. 

“ One more favour, papa; may this be a secret betwe^ US 
two ?” , 

“ Hosu, 1 do not approve of these secrets-^ionest people 
never have them. Your mysteries do not please me at aU; 
and 1 cannot encomago or tolerate tliem—they b«gin with 
this, and witli tliis they must end.” 

“ Tlioy shall, papa; but, if yon knew all ,^ ou wonld 
not Uamn me, at least.” 

“ I do not blame yon, my dear; I do not doubt your 
motives; but 1 must not allow you to contract ImuI habits. 
Manniuvring to do good is manteuvring still; and where 
s>) much machinery is necessary, the end seldom Justifim 
the means. It takes an old head to carry a secret—a very old 
one; mine is le.^ black tlian it was mice, but it is sot 
old cnoiigli to bo ^ burdened yet. And yours—why these 
]>retty ringlets are a strange wig for one knowing in the ways 
of the world—they should not cover a V)rain given to plotting 
and conjuring.” 
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*‘'Papa, you mistake me altogether; I liave not looked for 

a secret, but it came to me ; and now I do what srieins Lo me 

' # 

best. I shall never be deceitful—I know I never Hluill.||If 
every mystery vexes me like this, 1 am sure 1 shall avoid 
another.” ■ 

“ So be it, my child.” 

“ Thank you, dear papa,” and leaving a kiss on both 
cheeks, Kosa slid from her father’s knee, and left tho apart¬ 
ment. Gaining the hall, she paused a moment, for there were 
voices in the back sitting-room, and she'Caught a word or two 
that told her tlie note had been missed. 

What was to be done now ? The last moment spent with 
her father had ruined" her plan; and now that the discovery 
had been made, of what use was tho note she had obtained to 
replaoe the lost one ? The frank acknowledgment of the ex¬ 
istence of a secret, that had succeeded so well with her father, 
-Wmild be entirely useless here ; for Mrs. Waruer wtaiUl never 
■'test ttotil the whole was thoroughly investigated, liosa was 
;i.«^ho9t giving up all, and going back to tho jKivlour, when 
' iiie; thought of poor Ellen Vauglijin, the confiding brother, the 

f 4 

.''ftlck mother, and the hungry little girls, came freshly into her 
"^oikid, and she resolved to make one more; eHort. Reaching 
the door, sh^again paused; for she tbit her limbs shake, and 
knew by the chill which Jiassod over her fiamc that she must 
be very pale. She stood for a raomont striving for composure, 
and then pushed open the door. Ttie moment she entered, 
one of her cousins glided up to her, and, with con.stemation 
; depicted on her face, whispoivd, “ What think you, Rosa^ 
aunt has lost a five-dollar note!” 

“ She left it in an upsafe place,” observed Miss Rosa, with 

t 

well-feigned carelessness, and elevating the note above her 
head. 

“ Rosa Warner !” exclaimed the lady, sternly, and with 
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one of her withering glances, “where learned yon to practise 
ti'icks on your mother ? Go to your room !” 

Rosa turned without a word, and bursting into tears before 
she^reaclied the hall, hurried up the stiirs and threw herself^ 
sobbing, on her own bed. Her rusii Imd succeeded well; but 
she had incurred the anger of her mothw, and her consciooce 
told her that she deserved it all, and more. “ I am deceit- 
fill!” sIm! repeated to herself more than a dozen times 
that night, and over and- over she resolved Jo confess the 
whole the very nejtt mprning. But when morning really 
came, it brought ditlerent state of feeling. Mrs. 

seemed to have forgotten the affair of the last even¬ 
ing; and Rosa, persuaded that she had saved the poor girl 
fnan rum, did not regret the means she had taken to accom¬ 
plish it. Slu' felt some flntterings of heart when ciglit o’clock 
drew near; and started every time the door-bell rang,'glancing 
from the Avindow to see if she could get a glimpse of the 
black bonnet; but eight jiassed, and nine came an^ passed, 
and no st'ainstross ajipeared. Mre. Warner grew impatient; 
for though not pleased witli Ellen Vaughan’s face, she was 
obliged to own that in the use of the needle she combined 
celontv and skill. Ten came round, and still no Ellen 
V aughan. 

“She must be ill,” suggested Rosa; “may T go and see, 
mamma?’’ 

“ You will not know^ wliere to find her.” 

k ' 

Rosa blushed; here was another concealment, ** Robert 

% > 

might go with me; you sent him home with Miss Vaugba^ 


once. 




“ True, Robert can go, and then tiiere will be no nee^ 
of your gohig.” 

“ But if they should need assistance, mamma, It seems SO 
much kinder for one of the family-” 
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“yon have taken a btrangp fancy to that pul,” ob^'cned 

3fi«. Warner. 

** She iioemg so unhappy minmured the child hut it was 
the starting tear, not the u ord i, tliat pU adcd lici (au<'e ^ itli 
her mother. 

“Yon have yet a gioat deal to leiin, deai,” slid the 
proud tromatit tendeiJy, “but still thii>*giil ina\ hr in viaiit 
hsf mother may be worsei and 1 hue no oh]ection to vnui 
going to see. Get your bonnet, and m the meintinie I will 
Ma basket for Robert to canv. Wit should nc.\n Msit the 
poor withcHit takmg some comforts 

Mrs. Warner did not alwayh tliink that comforts compiibed 
(kily the things that could be stowed apai in i bi ktt but 
tor her prejudices bhc would have gone he i sc It to look aftei 
fiUm Vaughan, and when hci heait was enlistid, no human 
beiQgvPoa ever more completely mistress ol the whole \oca- 
hndafy of oonsolation than sin 

jSNmi^ emotions w ert swelling m the h ut ol jiuth Rosa 
yfftlta&t as she tripped along besulo the giKxl-n itiiu d stumg- 
Wdm for she thought ol the oMiiing pit nous, wlun 1 lien 
Vmighan reeled o\ci tlie pa\(nuiit 1 1 fou ho mil '■h u n 
dy^red vvhat good people—what ho fitho uul inoiho w uild 
think of hei, if the} knew she had bun ic s ii\ to i tlulr 
It made her shudder, nnd she lesohid not to think of it. 
Then the conversation it the fwit of tlx stni cinie back to 
hei, woid by word and he wished tint hei motlici could 
have hdord it, believing that if she could, she would for^ue 
ind pitv pool Elleu Vaughan I he cUpboaids ratthiig at 
uadi puff ail, the useless shuttos, and die biokoi stairs, 
vaere riot new to Rosa, and when Robert turned and iskcd 
her, “Did you ever^fc>e in}thing like it. Mist,’” sin. onh m- 
Bweiied with a shudder. 

Robeit inquired of a 1*001 woman, at tlio top of the tuie, 
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for Mi\«. Viuighaii’s Tocnn^ and was shown np a Hokety badk- 
staircusti, the old crone muttering as she hobbled on before 
them,— 

“ Tt’s but a narry room the puir crathm* ’H be afther havin’ 
whin tlie sun is doon, an’ a deal ntgher God's airtii tiian this 
onld garret, I’m a diinkin’!” 

Rosa, though startled, had no time to ask an explanation, 
for the old woman stopped, and pointing wi^ her staff towards 
a half-opened door, hobbled back tlie way she 

“Hush, Robert!” the child, putting her finger 

to her lip; and steppkftjpjMfefly forw'ard, she stood unobserved 
in the opening. UnoBi^ed—for who w'as there to observe 
her? On a miserably couch, spreml of straw and rags upen 
the ban* floor, lay the figure of a woman. The cheeks wbN 
sunken and the muscles rigid; weights wore laid upon the-' 
closed eyes to keep down the lids; the chin was bound up 
a folded kerchief; and the white, bony hands lay as they'had' 
been placed, tlieir livid tips crossing each other on bei<!^i.< 
l»osom. The mother of poor Ellen Vaughan was dead. Bdsa 
.saw it .at a glance; and tears tilled her eyes, and 
down over her face, as she noted a touching exbibitioii'of 
simple-hearted affection. A pale, meagre-looking child-was > 
kneeling by the bedside, trying w'ith her trembling little band; 
to place in the bosom of the dead a single rose which she had’ 
just broken from a .scraggy, .sickly bush beside- her. Th& • 
mother had prrjbably loved that rose-tree, anil smiled on the 
little bud that came like a sweet nie.<isenger to cheer her, as#'; 
watched its opening from day to day with an interest iDOOli*^^.! 
oeivableto those, who have never bet‘n walled up in the prisouf' 
of a noisome, filthy street, iu the darkest quarter of a 
dty. The child, too, had loved it; an^he gave all slie 
to give, when she broke that cherished stem. A little 0*10^.' 
still younger, sat on the knee of Ellen Vaughan, playing with 
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hpr fast-falling teai:s, and loolcing into her face with curiotis 

interest, 

“ Be’s she don to Dod, sissy ?” inquired tho liule prattler; 
“ when will she turn back agin ?” 

Poor Ellen could not answer; and the unconscious baby- 
ovphan, putting her thin, blue arms abo’ ner neck, said, 
“ Don’t ki, sissy, don’t ki, an’ J v' ll riss ’ou.” 

■' ' boy, with (luivering thin and swollen eyes, stood at 
the foot of the bed, watching his sister’s ioiid movements 
alraut the dead; and when slie had fimsiied, and left a kiss on 
the icy fingers and tJv; sunken ch-aek, he pressed both hands 
upon the aching forehead, and with a loud, soh-like burst of 
agony, turned aw’ay, and coilp,d himself uji in the farthest 
comer of the room. 


“ We are too late, Robert,” whispered Rosa Warner; “ go 
and tell mother.” 

Robert drew the sleeve of lus coat hastily across his f y«. s, 
.^d hurried down the stairs; wliilo Rosti twined lur arms 
.'.’'lidth those of the little one on Ellen Vaughan's knee, and 
whispered such words as were the first to find llieir way iiji 
from her swelling heart. 

When Mrs. Warner reached the house of death, .nIx; himul 
the seamstress last asleep, with her head resting on her 
daughter’s lap, and the thre,e chOdron gatliered .iruund Roui’s 
feet, listening to her tvords of soothing and oncoiumcenient. 
How ohangCti did Ro.<a Wanior seem witlim the last tlirce 
days! How exquisitely had the jiencil of sorrow shaded 
and mellowed down her beauty! So thought the mother, 
afl she gaz(‘d upon the little ministering angel; and then a 
severe pang of remorse shot to her heart as her eye foil 
upon the hollow, dltath-like face between her child’s soothing 
b^s. 

“ Poor Ellen is asleep, mamma,” whispered Rosa; “ she 
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•; uot closed her eyes for two whole nights, aivl tihe ifi 
. >sl worn out with fatigue.” 

.lohn lin.jteiu'd to bring the only sto<d the garret cotdd 
tioast: his yoiingor sister, a glow of gratitude lighting up her 
'.vvj faiv. f-xclaiincd, “You are so good!" and the little cme, 
nestlin'! botli of ])er pimy hands in the lady’s, looked up iutp 
Itei Jiicn, and began telling her that “mammy liad don to 
i>od,” never to “ tiiui back agin,” but that she would send for 
all of tlipin one of these days, and then they “ ^tmld n’t be 
hundry any more—never- never—’* so “ sissy ’’ said. 

Hungry, poor lisper. That tlic grara should be an in&ntla 
hoj)e! Mrs. Wsirner promised her own heart that their last 
hour of sudbring from hanger had passed; then, taking ihe 
prattl'T in lit'r iinns, she called the boy to her side, and, with 
the most symjjathotic delicacy, diew from him revealings that 
made her heart ache. He told her how they had been happy 
b<^\<)Tul the soa; how, in an evil hour, his father had sold hie 

• r 

lutle [tatrimony, and embarked for an unknown land; of a 
deaih and burial at sea, that left the little family without a 
fica-l, d. solate, indml; of a ])oor woman seeking a home in 
a strange Ian. I, Jolituved by her dependent children; of t3ie 
iailv dimiiiisiuiig of their .slender funds; of wakeful eyes 
d an < 101 . T bo-oms; of the gi’adual sinking away of one of 
. Lumber, aiul the grave opened for her io the village 
' ’ 'li 'iv.-d: of toil and sickness, sickness, toil, and tears; 

aaiit of work, followed by want of bread; the bitter 
moekev'' that men jialin off for sympathy; hours minuted' by . 
woe; the almost hopeless clinging to hope; of vain, impot»X^». 
struggles; and, finally, the ill-judged removal to the 
The boy stopjied there;' and Mrs. Warner, glancing aroopd,, 
the miserable gan'et, read all the rest but too plainly. Oh!. 
what sacrifice would not the proud lady have made to be aUe 
to live over again the three days, »nce she had first seen l&Uen 

K 
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! The boj hed told her of a previcHis bereaveme^ 
imd she now inquired where they bad buried bis sister. He 
'^oid her of 4 pleasant graveyard on the shore of New Jersey, 
and of a ro$o<bash that he had planted, and his mother and 
'Nelly watered and trimmed ; “ but,” exdaimed the boy wiib 
a pesskmate sob, *‘eie cannot lie there I They will put my 
motber in the Potter’s-field—they will not leave us even her 
gtave I Qh I that is worst of all!” 

llfrs. Warner assured him that his mother should be buried 
in the spot, which he and Ellen should choose; and when 
Boat: saw the boy’s mournful delight, idie could scarce forbear 
waking the sleeper, to whisper the same consolation in her 
ear, But when Ellen at lost did awake, it was nut to be con- 
anlsd. At sight of Mrs. Warner she was at lirst surprised; 
then, omoonte by shame and remorse, she buried her face in 
■her crossed arms; and Anally, springing to her feet impetu- 
^piAy, she would have revealed the whole, but for a whisjier 
Bosa. “ Do not say it before your bi-other, Ellen.” 
'•;^!P>egirl recoiled; and her Uiftlvs gradually failing beneath 
she sank slowly on the foot of tlie bed, murmuring, 
'.**.Th^n you know it all, and the children will know it and 
despise toe. Thank God! my mother is spai’ed this J But 
-who will cure for the children ?” 

" Nobody^knows it,” wluspei'od Rosa feelin^y, “nobody 
but me; and you must not tell -7 now, at least,” 

' '>’]lrs. Woruerdid not wonder tliat the sight of her should so 
fObiA the poor seamstress; and she now came forward and 
Iftelto kind, pitying words, in those tones, which sted so 
idO^hiligly over the aching hear^ and lull the perturbed 

, ;]|n' leas than a pleasant room was (^pened a few 

dopra Mrs. Wumar’s, and filled with fiowers and cb<^ 
^oki^.jpd[ everything agreeable to* a cultivated, simple taste, 


V < 
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m Ihib was the honte of the orfJiaDs. Not titeit tbt^ uraot 
p«a]^iers, for their busy hands returned an equivalent Iw ^ 
the good they received. The power to use their haioda WM 
all that had been given them. John waa sent to ischiool thur 
hoora in the day, and employed by Mr. Warner the remaiiMlsr 
of the time, learning constantly ksaons of industry and iaiie*^ 
pendence. The »ster, who had cherished the rose so fbodly, 
and bestowed it so toachingly, had plenty of rases now; and 
when not engaged in school, she glided around^amon^ the 
dowers like one of their own sweet solves. The little one 
talked no more of going to heaven to avoid being " hai^[i7,'* 
but still she lisped her broken prayers, kneeling in her sister's 
lap, and still she prattled to Mra. Warner of things “sis^‘* 
told her, sometimes perverting their meaning ludicrously, and 
always ap^iearing most enchautingly simple. As for Ellen, 
she habitually wore a look of sad seriousness far beyond her 
years; but every day it became more and more mellowed an(% 
sweetened, till one could scarce wish it away. It required 
but few words from Mrs. Warner to interest sevml ladiea in 
the young girl's behalf, and from that time she never lacked 
employment, and con.sequcntIy never lacked either the neces* 
sarkis, or a moderate share of tlie luxuries of Ufe. 

' And did Ellen Vanghan ever acknowledge how much mooe- 
miserable sire bad made herself, than all the troubles, end 
sorrows, and privations, that had been heaped Without measunc 
upon the heads of those she loved, could have made her? und 
was Hiss Rosa Warner’s Uttie chain of d&eptions ever broug^l ’ 
to>)tght? Ay, it could not be otherwise: for the seamstnMli 
would not leave her miserable garret until tl>e darkest com^^ 
of her heart, the darkest leaf of her life, was unfolded tp 
braefoetress. And Mrs. Wuner, proud ytroman as 4^ WKftt 
wept, sod for the drat time spedre of bnself, dedaiejiug. dl# 
she had been guiliy of a double crime^the fault wop 'fivluify 
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beis. And Rosa! Oh! the piuk barege was only a tithe 
her rewards, though no one called the gifts heaped upon her 
by socli h name. And how niucli more attention Mis. Warner 
bestowed upon her now I how much she watched erciy move¬ 
ment, and strove to lead every glance! and how she won¬ 
dered that she had ever considered the little lady so utterly 
thoughtless! But Rosa Woinci thoughtless, even as the 
morning bird that 

PooTb lU fuil heart 

In profuse straiiiH of unpremeditated art.** 

That she was thoughtltiss as far as tlic head was con- 
cemed; but her httle heart was bnmming over with heavenly 
Wiadom-*-^ wisdpm made up of love and joy. 


ALLY FISHER. 

A 

6t01>Y, study, study ! 

^ Trudge, trudge, tiudge! 

^ Sew, sew, sew! 

Oh, what a humdrum life wob that of little Ally F'isherJ 
0ay in, day out, late and eaily fioni week’s end to weel^ 
end, it was all the same. Oh, how Ally’s feet and head and 
hands ached I *and sumetimos her heart ached, too, poor 
diUd! 

Ally was not an interesting little girl; she had no time to 
be interesting. Her voice, tiue, was very sweet, but so plaib- 
tire I Beside, yoit seldom heard it; for little Ally Fisher’s 
tihoughttr were so constantl} occupied that it was seldom they 
found tiipe to come up to her lips. No, Ally was not interest¬ 
ing. She had never given out the silvery, care-iree, heart- 
laugh which we love so to hear from children: she coukl not 
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tugb; for, though sent to earth, a dioguised min^terii^ wogd, 
vice bad aiieen between her and all bfe’s brightaesg, and 
clouded in her sun. And how can anything be inte^^tifig 
on which the shadow of vice rests ? Instead of mirth, Ally 
had given her young spirit to sorrow; instead of the bright 
flowers springing up in tlie pathway of blissful childhood, the 
swelling, bursting buds of Hope that make- our spring days 
so gay, Ally looked out upon a desert with but one oasis. 
Oh, how dear was that bright spot, with its flowers all fade¬ 
less, its waters spsurkling, never-failing, living, its harps, its 
crowns, its sainted ones, its white-winged throng, its King I 
The King of Heaven!—that kind Saviour who loved her, 
who watched over her in her helplessness, who counted all 
her tears, bghtened all her burdens, and was waiting to take 
her in His arms and shelter her for ever in His bosom. Little 
Ally Fisher had in^ieed one pure, precious source of happi¬ 
ness ; and that was why the grave dif not open beneath^ her 
childish feet, and she go down into it for rest, worn out by 
her burden of sorrow, want, and misery.. Yet Ally was not 
interesting. When other children were out playing among 
the quivering, joyful summer shadows, she sat away behind 
desk in the school-room, sew, sew, sewing, till her eyes 
ached away back into her head, and her little arm felt as 
though it must drop from the thin shoulder. Odd ways 
these for a child! How disagreeably mature ! It is a veiy 
unpleasant thing to see children make old women of them¬ 
selves !” Ah, then, woe to the sin—woe to the siqner who 
cheats a yotmg heart of its spring! 

Neither was Ally hiiatiful;—her face was so thin ai^ 
want-pinched, anil her great eyes looked so wof-l'ogone! HdW 
could Ally be beautiful with such a load of care upon her, 
crushing beneath its iron weight the rich jf'wels which Ooil 
had lavished upon her spirit? It is the inner beauty that 
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•hiiQes upon ,tite face—and all the flovrers of her yoang <hl^ 
bad been blasted. Her curls were glossy enough, but yon 
could not help believtng, when you looked upon them, that 
misery nestled in their deep shadows; her eyes were of the 
softest, medcest brown, fringed with rich 'sable, but so full of 
misery! Her complexion was transparently fair, with a tinge 
of blue, instead of the warm, generous heart-tide which be¬ 
longs to childhood and youth; all her features were pinched 
and attenuated; her liands were small, and thin, and bhie; 
and her little figure, in its scanty, homely clothing, looked wry- 
much like a weed which has stood too long in the auteiimi- 
titne. So frail! so delicate! so desolate! 

And did anybody love little Ally Fisher, the bnsy bee— 
the hom-dnini worker—the forlorn child who was neitber 


interesting nor beautiful? Was there anybody to love her? 
No one but her mother—a poor, sad-looking woman, who 
" %Ore Cl fadc<l green bHitiot and a patched cliintz frock, and 
'jnWiver stopj^ed to smile or shake hands with anybody, when 

out of the village church. This desolate, sad- 
"luearted woman, with her bony figure and sharpened face— 


^ 'this Dame Fisher, whom the boys called a scarecrow, and thc' 
^Is used to imitate in tableaux—this strange ^voman, seeming 
' in'- her visible wretchedness sciu-ce to belong to tliis bright, 
beautiful world, lx>re a measureless, exhaustless fountain of 


f I 

love behind the faded garments and the ugly person; and she 
Vl^ished all its holy wealth on poor little AUy. Aliy had a 
; too;' but he did not love her. He loved noftih^ but 

the vile grog-shop at the corner of the stre^, and* the brown 
jug, which he yet had huniKiity or shame enough to 
."hide away in the loft. Ah, now yon see^hy Ally Fishci- 
tMa unhappy! How yon see the vice in whose shadow the 


strk^ened child matured so rapidly I Now you are reaify to 


exclaim with me, “ Poor, poor Ally Fisher! God help herl” 
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Ay, Ood Mp htr! 

Ally tried very hard to help hertolf; but her xnother was 
alivays very feeble, and there were several little ones ^rounger 
t han herself. What could fK)or Ally do ? She went to 
school—^that she voould do, because she never could •aecouh' 
pltsh anything at home in that small, crowded room, with aH 
those thhi-faced, miserabU little creatures about her; but she 
took hei sewing with her, and every moment diat she could 
Steal from her books was devoted to earning bnad. 

Dome Fisher hod looked earnestly forward to the time when 
Ally would be old enough and learned aiough to vary the 
monotonous character of her employment, and preside in the 
capacity of teacher over the little school just over the hill. 
These mothers are so dotingly hopeful! How could she 
think of it, iuid Ally the child of a drunkard ? To be stire, 
this was the only vice of which Billy Fisher had ever been 
guilty. He had never defi'audod his lieigbbour; he had pever, 
in better days, when some, who now despised him, were in his 
power, been oppressive to the poor; he had banned no one, 
nor w'ished harm to any; htj had only degraded his owM 
nature almost to a bestial level, and jjoured out a vessel of 
shame upon his family. Fnough, to l)e sure; hut then. Ally 
... — she had always been a gentle, jmtient, toiling, faultless 
child, and whyinust she sniFer for her father’s sin ? What! 
the daughter of the drunken vagabond,' Billy Fisher, a teacher , 
ibr their children! What a presuming minx she must be t. 
The idea Avas preposterous I She inust find other means df. 
Supplying herself with the finery she was prinking in of Idte^ ^ 
let her go into the kittdmn where she belonged! Poor AJJy f ■ 
she had wrought till midi|jj|ght for a fortnight, to prepare ' 
self for presentation to these same fault-finders ;^and if site' 
had not, they would have called lier Wheto 

We look for a reasonable man ? 
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Ally was not much distressed. To be sure it was 
breaking up of a long-perished dream, and the severer that 
. this ha4 been the only dream she had ever dared cherish; 
but the poor girl had a holy resource, and she did not repine. 
She went from the door, where the one hope of her life had 
been cruelly crushed, with a swelling heart and faltering step. 
Over the stile across the way, the little blue eyes of the spring- 
violets were looking up lovingly from beds of moss; the freed 
streams were dancing gaily, flashing and sparkling in the sun¬ 
light; and on a brown maple bough, where leaf-budS were 
swelling ready to burst with life, a little bird, the first spring- 
bird, carolled as blithely as though it might thus bring Eden 
to a desolate, disappointed, sorrowing heart Ally Fisher 
heard it, and the tears broke over their fringed boundaries, 
and fell in a sparkling shower upon her boddice. Then she 
cros^ the stile, and the stream, and passed the trees, till she 
fi^d a solitary nook away in the heart of the wood; and 
'libere she knelt and prayed. How strong was Ally Fisher 
jKrben she left her retreat! The arm of Him who is almighty 
'liM about her. 

" Ally Fisher passed with-quite as light a foot as usual over 
'' dried leaves through which the tender spring-blades were 
peeping, and beyond the border of the wood, till she came 
wUhh> sight of one of our beautifril <$utral lakes, on the border 
of, which the young green was striving with the pallid spoils 
last year’s frost. Ally Fisher was not very observing— 
sb^.was too thoughtfiil to be observing; but as she emerged 
frcs)} the wood she saw a person, probably a nurse, walking 
new the l^e with a lit£le girl, who danced and prattled, and 
cl^rped her. tiny hands, now boiling from the path, now 
half hidin^her little head in the wonian’s dress, and then run¬ 
ning forw^ with all the guileless glee of a bird or butterfly. 
Ally looked at hor, and felt the warm tears creeping to her 
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^res. Why had she never been thus ^ppy? And why 

t 

should that terribte shadow which liad rested on heir cradle 
darken at this point, so full of strange, V^ondrous interest^ now 
when slie was 

** Staoding, with reluctaut feet, 

Wliere the brook aod river meet, 

Womanhood and chUdhood fleet. 

Qazing, with a timid glance, ^ 

* On the brooklet’s swift advance. 

On the river’s broad expanse? ” 

The tears crept to Ally’s eyes, but they had no time to fall. 
She heard a shriek, and saw the woman cowering over tJie 
verge of the lake, her hands clasped as though in an et^tasy 
of agonized fear. 

“ The child!” thought Ally, as she sprang forward, new 
life in every limb and lighting up her eye. She was right. 
The little one vras just rising to the surfiu:e after her first tcr> 
rible plunge; Ally caught, a glimpse of a pale, agonized face, 
then a fold of scarlet; and then all disappeared except the 
successive rings formed by the rippling water. “ It is not 
deep, not very deep,” she said, half to herself, half 'to the 
careless nurse, “ if I were only taller!” She stepped into 
the water carefully, as thol^h to insure in the outset a firm 
footing. Another step, and the water grew deeperanother 
—another—the water had risen above her waist, and her 
slight figure seemed swayed by its undulations. Dare she go 
farther ? Oh, the lake was so still—only a ripple on its sur¬ 
face ; and a life—a life at stake! Again on, one more step*« 
the little scarlet dress appafU’ed just before her. ' But one 
short jstep more!—she falters, reels—ah, she grasps ifl— now 
Ally! see, pauses deliberately to steady herself! Her 

a ^ 

presence of mind, even in the moment of triumph, has not 
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Sittaken her, and her foot is still firm. -She rctnms slowly, 
safely to the shore; and sinks, with her recovered human 
' tieeattre at the feet’of the terrilicd mirse. 

Ally Fisher opened her large, wondering eyes upon a strange 
scene. Her head lay upon a pillow of rich purple velvet, 
and she turned from her singular couch to magnificent folds 
of dra|xiry; heavy golden cords, half hidd(‘n in tlieir soft 
sliadows; rich, massive furniture, the use of which she did 
not understand—all the wonders of this niagio palace—quite 
unheeding a kind fece which bent anxiously over her. 

“ Oh, I was so careless, and you so good!” was the first 
'Exclamation she heard; and then from a sofa at the other side 
of the room come a pale, beautiful lady, and whispered, “ Dear 
child! God blesa her!” in low, tremulous tones, as though 
the terror bad not yet geme from her heart. 

Does she recover ?” inquired another voice. It Avas tliat 
of a man; and, though strong, there Avas now a ,‘iulidued 
tremor in it, which gave evidence that the string on which it 
lAbtated. had been lately jarred by fear and sorrow. “ Does 
she recover ? This noble deed has made her oma as Marcic. 
Is. She shall never go back to that poor hovel again.” 

My mother!” was Ally’s answering exclamation. “ Oh, 
she will be so frightened! I mnst^o to my mother now.” It 
was iu vain that the kdy and her husband, and even the 
tending physician, insisted on her remaining, at Ica^t until 
she was quite recovered; and ofiered to send for her mother. 
■ikUy arose to her feet and smiled her usual sad smile. 

** I ai» well, quite well. It did not hurt me any ; 1 was 
only' frightened because I tliought the poor little girl was 
dMd. Tcf be sure, 1 should not fear the dead, but when I had 
hevdu Arc yon sure she will get well ?” 

** She will; and it was you who saved her life.” 

Ally sbuddered. *‘Oh! her cheek was so cold! just like 
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litde Willie’s. Bat you wy will get well, and I am very 
gkd; though sometimes 1 think it woald be a pteasalit tiling 
to die and go to heaven where Jesus Christ is. It is M dremy 
here!” she added, in a piti&l tone, and half musingly. 

Dame Fisher was surprised to see the fiimily carriage of 
the Burnells draw up at her humble door, and more still sur¬ 
prised when her own Ally, all in strange garb, “ a world too 
wide,” sprang from it, her pale face really brilliant with ex¬ 
citement. Ally’s large eyes were larger tlian ever, and the 
heart’s light was centred beneath their jetty fringes ; w^e her 
mouth, the lips no longer pale, was W’reathed with ttUusaal 
smiles. 

“ Oh, mother! I have saved a life! Is not God kind to let 
me do so great a thing ?” 

Strange that neither Ally nor her mother thought,of the 
lost school that night, heavy as the disappointment was! 
Na)’, w it strange? They tlioagl)t of it in the motning, 
however, and then l^ame Fisher was much sadder than Ally 
w'a.s. 

“ So you are to sew yoUr life away,” she said, despond* 
ingly ; “ ray poor, poor Ally!” 

“ No, mother; God will take care of me.” 

It was not noon when iihe family carriage of the Barnells 
again appeared at the door of Billy Fisher’s miserable cottage. 

“ Mrs. Burnell. It may bo, Ally, she will get you ti»< 
school—these rich people have so much influence.” 

Mrs. Burnell came to offer Ally, as her husband had 
raised, in his first lively emotion of gratitude, a splendid home. 

“ You shall' share with little Marcia in everything,” aha' 
said. You shall even divide our love. More, yod are o4di^^ 
and you shall be Considered in everything the elder Ikughttf; 
Come and live with us, dear ; for we should have had no difiti' 
liut for you.” 
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AII 7 looked at her mother,* whose thin &ce now glowed 
with gratiBed ambition ; glanced at the broken walls of the 
miserable hovel she called home; turned from one little hsJf- 
starved figure to another; and then, approaching the lad^, 
Said, in a low, firm tone, “ You are very kind, and 1 will pn^ 
God to bless yon for it; but I most not go away from here I” 

“ Most not I” 

«Mast not, Ally!” exclaimed the surprised, disappointed 
mother. 

Alty’s voice became choked.- “ This is a very poor place 
—1 never knew how poor until 1 went into some of the grand 
booses; but I have always lived in it, and-” 

But the sewing, and that tenible pain in your side, dear!” 
interrupted the matron. 

It will be better soon, I think; and maybe 1 shall not 
have to sew as much now Mary is getting bigger.” 

- ** But, Ally—” 

Mother, don’t drive me away from home.” 

:** We will give yon a home,” pleaded the lady, “ the home 
yon saw yesterday. There you shall have, everything you can 
.'tadshthings much more beautiful than you have ever seen in 
your life; and little Marcia, whose life you saved, will love 
you, and so will we all.”- . 

V Then who will love my pdor, poor mother ?” And Ally 
burst into tears. 

' At the commencement of the confer^oe a head had been 
lUistd from a pile of bed-covering in a comer of the room, and 
a fed, bloated face looked out on the group with vague wonder. 
Soon id expression of intelligence began to lighten up the 
heavy eyes^ and now and theh a trace of something like 
emotion dppearcd .upon the face. At AU/s last words there 

w 

was foe a mommrt a strange convulsive working of the feattueR, 
and toe head fell heavil^back upon the pillow. 
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It was in vain that both the lady and Dame Fisher pleaded. 
Ally’s firai, tpodest answer was ever the same. ** Oh, it was 
nothing; 1 could not let the little girl drown when it was so 
easy to go into the water. It was nothing; so I do not de* 
serve that beautiful home. I should not be of any use there 
either, and here T am needed.” 

“ But 1 will give you five times the money you could earn 
by sewing,” urged the lady, “and you shall bring it all here.” 

Ally was for a moment staggered. 

So you would help us more by going tluuT by staying,” 
added the dame, quite foigetful of self, while so anxiohs for 
her child’s welfare. 

" But, mother, who would hold your head when it aches, and 
bathe your temples, and kiss away the pain, and then sit and 
watch you while you sleep ? And when the trouble comes, 
who would try to make it light, and help you find all the 
happy things to weigh against it ? And who would sit with 
you at evening when you are so loudy ? Who, mother, would 
read the Bible to you ? F or you told me but yesterday that 
your eyes were fiuling; and wlio would—^wopld love yon, 
mother ? Oh, don’t send me away! All those beautiful things 
would only make me sorry if you could not have too; 
and so you must let me stay here in the old house; for iftis 
the only place where I can be happy. God would not loVe me 
if I were to leave you with all the children to care for, and 
none to comfort you when you are sad.” , 

The lady’s eyes were quite sufiiised with the hcart’a-dew aa,. 
with a mental blessing on the young girl’s head, and a silent, 
determination to reward her self-denying spirit richly, 
turned away. 

You have sacrificed yoiltaelf for my sake, Ally^” 8ob]M 
the dame, finding her gwitle child in her aims ; oh, 
joadoit?*' 
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“'No, mother, I ain happier here, and he--AUy 

planted to the bed 'meaningly. “ I could not raen^on; it befem 
her.” 


Yes, darling, you are right, as you alwa^'s are; he would 
kill himself without you in a week, 1 know. But, oh, it is a 
dreadful thing—my jKXjr, poor Ally!” 

Ally was at her sewing, as calm and quiet as though nothing 
unusual had occurrad, though tlioru was a singularly btig^ spot 
ou her cheek; and Uie dame had busied herself with preparing 
the ehUdren’s sapper, when Billy Fisher crept from the bed, 
and gilded half-timidly to the door. 

“Don’t go to-night, father,” whispered Ally, laying her 
slight hand on his, and fixing her Ittrge, mournful eyes en his 
face most feelingly. “ Don’t go ; I will help you fix the 

efaeEsmen you wanted me to do last night; or I will hem the 

* 

pretty new handkerchief I bought for you to-day, and sii^ 
whal£^ver you like' best while 1 am doing it! or I will read to 
you from my beautiful library book, or do anything you like 


;,#JMBnly don't go! It is very lonely here without you, 


V V -'lfhe lips of the miserable man parted as though he would 
! I^ve ; but the word seemed choking him, and he 

hmtily- past her. Tears came to Ally’s eyes.as she 
torned again to her work; hut no one heeded them. 

: That evening passed as hundreds of others hod done. Hie 


' - children were all sent to bed, and then Ally and her mother 



Uit^owii by ^ir one tallow emdle to eaAi bread for thona., 
It is so nice to be tc^ther,” said AHy, nualt^ a fhee ^1 


beuning with gratitude. 


■ “ Yes, but you lose a gvat deal by it, dear.” 
i ^ <Ha| uo; I koe nothing. Fahordd have loat'S great deal 
bad gone awigrfrom you. ‘Mother, 1 baed bean weademig 
Ihnce Aid monuug tbtd; God has been so kind as to beep^os 
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together, and I ao ungrateful. I never kneiiv iiow )il^7 it 
nude mo to be with you tUl flow.” 

** We never see half the blessings that God bestows aponua, 
darling.” 

MormureF^you, surrounded by comforts and elegancies, 
feasting on dainties, and roUing in luxuries—oh, oould you 
but look in upon Dame Fisher’s cottage, with its hare broken 
walls, and scanty furniture 1 And yet the iKx>r drunkard’s 
wife was resiy more deeply blest than you—blest with the 
inner wealth of a meek and quiet spirit.'^ ruver m/ar- 
mured. * 

The hour of ten drew near, and Ally’s quick ear caught the 

•fl. 

sound of a stop upon the door-stone. 

“ Father! lie is very early. Oh, I hope he has not-” 

She had no time to finish her sentence. The door was 
thrown wide open with a quick, earnest, joyous dash. 

“ I have done it, Ally, my bird! I have done it!' There 
—there—whist! don’t look so frightened, pussy; It is* no¬ 
thing bad—it is something good'—very good.. It wiU make 
your little heart glad, and I ought to make it glad'once in your 
sorry life-time, birdie dear. Shall T tell you, Ally ? I have 
taken the step, the step ; and now,' darling, your {toor mother 
shall have somebody to love her, and so shall you too. Ob^ it 
has been a dreadful Course; it has almost#broken myheaii, 
sometimes to think of my miserable ways; and 1 have felk tlte 
worst when you thought I was stupid and did not eatotii 
Sora^aaes I hove been determined to break away, but thaoJ 
was tfUUpted, and could not. Now I bare done it, nsmr 
oaaiiaher drop to mpipsI —iso help me God 1” 

That night there waa i|ot so hapfiy a house in all tho iitMa^ 
of New Yoiip, as the wretobid hovel to which Bill/'I!illwr 
had brought such wwo^ieoted joy. And.Ally. Oh^ nOfi dto 
never regr^tod haring; aaqdfioed hw nton faf^t pveapaali la 
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the happmen of tiioae she loved: for never was haman heart 
more deeply blest than gentle, trusting Ally FisherV. Other 
and more brilliant blessings now cluster around her jiatli; but 
these are mere triBes compared with that great iiist one. 

It was thine own work, sweet Ally ; thy never-iailing gen¬ 
tleness it was which won him! Go on, pore-hearted one I 
there is still more good for thee to do. 

Still thy smile like snnshme dart 
Into many a sunlebs heart. 

For a smile of Ood thou art.” 




KITTT COLEMAN. 

Atr anant piece of mischief was that Kitty Coleman, with her 
winsome ways and wicked little heaitl Those large, bewil¬ 
dering eyes I how they poured out their strange eloquence, 
looking as innocent all the while as though they had peeped 
from their amber-fniiged curtains quite by mistake, or only to 
jedn in a quadnllc with the sunlight! And then those warm, 
ri.pe lips! the veritable 

rosybwi, 

Th|t a bee would choose to 4>aam m.” 

That Is, a welldbred bee, whicli cared to pillow his head on 
pearls white as snow, on the heaven-side of our earthly at- 
nmaphere, and sip the honey of Hybla from the balmy ^r 
'fidnting his slumbers. And so wild and unmanagefdile was 
she I Oh! it was shocking to “ proper people!” Why, she 
actually laughed aloud—^Kitty Coleman did! I say'Kitty, 
because in her hours of frulicldng, she was veiy like a juve- 
nfle puss, particultuiy given to fim-loving: and, moreover, 
IttoaiM evoybody oo^ her Kitty hut Aunt Martha. She 
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was a well-bied woman, who disapproved of loud laughing, 
romping, and nicknaming, as she did qf other ^crimes; so she 
always said. Miss Catharine. -I'eople always have their trials 
in this world, and Kitty Coleman (so she firmly believed) 
would have been perfectly happy but for Aunt Martlia. She 
thought, even, that Miss Catharine’s hair—those long, golden 
locks, like rays of floating sunshine wandering about her 
shoulders, should be gathered up into a uomb ; and once the 
little lady was so obliging as to make a trial of the scheme; 
but, at the first bound she made after Kover, the buniished 
cloud broke from its ignoble lionda^e, and the little silver comb 
jicstled down in the long grass for evermore. Kitty teas a sad 
romp. It is a hard thing to say of one we all loved so well, 
but Aunt Martha said it, and shook her head, and sighed the 
while ; and the squire, Aunt Martha’s brother, said it, and 
spread open his arms for his pet to spring into ; and careful 
old ladies said it, and said, toO, what a pity it is that young 
ladies now-a-days should have no more regard for propriety I 
and even Enoch Short, the gieat phrenology buried his bony 
fingers in those dainty locks, that none but a phrenologist bad 
a right to touch ; and, waiting only for the long, silvery laugh, 
that internjpted his scientific researches, to subside, declared 
that her organ of inirtbfulness was very strikingly developed. 

It was tlien a matter past controvei'sy ; and, ^ course, Kitty 
was expected to do W'hat nobody else could do, and say what 
nobody else bad a right to say ;. and the sin of all \vas charge¬ 
able to a strange idiosyncrasy, a peculiar conformation of the 
mind, bi'aiu, over which she had no control; and sO'x 

Kitty was forgiven, forgiven by all ■ ■ we had a story .tei.' 
tell.* 

I have heard that Cupid is blind, but of that 1 believe not 
word. Indeed, I have confirmation strong, tliat the maliciousi^i 
little knave has a sort of clairvoyants, and can see a heaft - 

L 
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tV'faere few would expect cue to exist; for, did lie not perch 
hinaself, now in the eye^ and now on the lip of Kitty Coleman, 
ai«d, wHh a mafvelloosly steady aim (imitating a personage a 
trifle more dreaded), 

“cut down all, 

Both great and small ?” 

^nd! no, no! If tlio laughing rogue did fail m a single in- 
Stance, it was not that he aimed falsely, or hod emptied his 
quiver befttfe. Harry Raymond must have hail a tough heart, 
atid so the arrow rebounded! Oh! a very stupid fellow was 
that Horry Boyxnimd, and Kitty hesitated not to say it; for 
after walking and riding with her all through the leafy montli 
of June, what right had he to ^w dignified all of a sudden, 
and look hjiod her, wlien be did at all,, as though she had 
a naughty child that deserved tying up ? To be sure, 
Harry Raymond was a scholar, and in love (as everybody 
■ said) with his books ; but pray, what book is there of them 
llwt could l:>egin to comfiare with Kitty Coleman ? 

used to h^delightful little gatherings in our village, 
must of course be there ; and Harry, stupid as he 
idways went too. People >verc of course glad to see 
ribJtai, for the honour something, if the comjxiny had other- 
Wtad lieen over so undesirable. But Kitty hesitated not to 
ahow her dislike She declar'd h(> did not know how to be 
; and then slie sighed (doubtlessly at the boorishness of 
^h^ars in general, and this one in particular), then she 
■;!|ahghed, ^ long and musically, tliat the lawyer, the scfaool- 
the four clerks, the merchant, and Litl^f>er tlie 

dkhd^; all joined in the chorus; thou^ not one of them could 
have told what the lady lauglied at. Harry Raymond only 
lopked towards the gnnip, muttered something in a very ill- 
.Dtttqtad tone about butterflies, and titen turned his back upon 
' 'dvetu and gazed oat of the window, though it w'as very certain 
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he could nee nothing in the pitchy darkness. It was very 
strange that Kitty Coleman should have d^^arded eutirdiy 
the opinion of such a distinguished gentleman os Harry Ray¬ 
mond ; for he bad travelled, and he sported an elegant ward¬ 
robe, and owned a gay oquijtag^, a fine house and groaods, 
“ and everything that was handsome.” But she only laughed 
the louder, when she saw that he was disfdeased. Indeed, hte 
serious face seemed to infuse the coucentratiHl, double-distilled 
spirit of mirthfulness into her; and a mere frolicksome . 
creature nevear existed than Kitty was—until he was gone. 
Then, uU of a sudden, she grew fatigued and must go home 
immediately'. 

Ah, Kitty! Kitty! tliine hour bed come, and tlioa 
learning now what wiser ones had long been endeavouring.td 
teach thee — that thy niirtli was but “as the crackling,,^ 
thorns under a pot,” soulless. 

It was as much ou Harry Raymond’s accoimt as her own 
that Aunt Martha was distressed at the boydenish maniiers of 
her romping niece. But Kitty insisted that her numo^ 
were not hoydenlsb, and that, if her heart ovorfiowed, it was 
not her fault. She could not slmt up her glad 
within her; they would leap hack at call of their kindred 
gusliiug from other bosoms, £ind to all the. b^utiful thu^ 
of creation as joyous in their mute eloquence as Ae was^ 
Besides, the wicked little Kitty G^leman was very angiy that 
Aunt Martha should attempt to govern her conduct by tb^. 
likings of Harry Raymoud; and, to ^bow that she did aojt 
care ap apple-blossom for him, nor his opinions either, die waa '^ 
more unreasonably in his presence tiian anywhere 
But, wliatever Harry Raymond might think, he did aefrf 
slander the little lady. Indeed, -he never was heard to 
of her but once, and then he said die bad no aouU 
judge of sou1> he, to be sure I a man without a smile!' . Hoar, 

l2 
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can people who go through the world, cold and still, like 
. the clods they tread U|k>n, pretend to know anything about 
soul? 

But notwithstanding the comity of the young people, Harry 
Kaymond used to go to Squire Coleman’s, and talk all 
the evening with the squire and Aunt Martha, while his big, 
black eyes turned slowly in the direction Kitty moved, like 
.the bewitching sylphide that she was; but Kitty did not look 
at him, not she! What right had a stranger, and her fath^’s 
guest too, to act out his reproof in such a manner ? 

When Harry went away, he would bow easily and grace- 
fully to the old people, but to the young lady he found it 
difficult to bond. Condiftt like this provoked Kitty Coleman 
beyond endurance; and one evening after the squire and 
^^'4^8ter had left her alone, she sat down, and in very 
"'^pite sobbed away as though her little heart would break. 

> it happened that the squire had lent his visitor a 

that evening, which, strange enougli for such a scholar, 
.;te'^'had forgotten to take with him; but luckily Harry 
C^^embei'cd it lx;fbre it was too late, and turned upon 
his heel. The doer was open, and so he stepped at once into 
the parlour. Poor Kitty sprang to her feet at the intrusion, 
and crushed Vith her fingers two tears that were just ready 
itb launch themselves on the ronudest ond rosiest check in the 

s 

'.ii^Otld; but she might have done better than blind herself, 
by some means, her foot came in unintentional contact 
Aunt Martha’s rocking-cliair, aud her- forehead, in con- 
found itself resting very unceremoniously on the 
Deck uf Bover. It is very awkward to be surprised in 
the luxurious abandon of tears at any time; and it is a 
.■pifle more awkward still to stumble when you wish to be 
particohu'ly digoiB^, and then be raised by the last person iu 
. world from whom you would receive a favour. Kitty 
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felt the awirwardness of her position too much to sf^eak, and 
of coui’se Harry could not release her until he know whether 
she w'as hurt. It was certain she was not faint, for the 
crimson blood dyed even the tips of her fingers, and Harry's 
face iniiuediately took the same hue, probably from sympathy. 
Kitty looked down until a golden arc of fringe rested lovingly 
on its glowing neighbour; and Hany, too, looked down on 
Kitty Coleman’s face. Then came a lour, soft v^hisyier— 
low and soft as the breathing of an ftifiint; %nd (poor Kitty 
must Irave been hurt and needed support) an arm stole 
softly around her waist, and dark locks mingled widi her 
sunny ones, and Kitty Coleman hid her face —not in her 
hands. 

Emjity gaiety had &Ued to win the hear^ of 
Raymond; but the tears w'ere triumphant. 

Harry foigot his book again that night, and never thought 
of it till the squire put it into his hand the next moraUjig; fiv 
HaiTy visited the squire very early the next morning. Very 
likely he came on business, fi>r they bad a private interview; 
and the good old gentleman slapped him on the shoulder^ 
and said, “ with all ray heart;” and Aunt Martha looked 
as glad as pro]^riety would let her. As for Kitty Coleman, 
she did not show her fiice, not she ; for she knew they were 
talking about her —stick a meddler was Harry Raymond f' 
But, as tlic arrant mischief-maker bounded from the duoT/. 
there was a great rustling among the rose-bushes, insomu^- 
thnt a shower of bright blossoms descended from l!hcm, end. 
reddened the dewy turf; and Harry turned a iace brimming.; 
over with joyfnlness to the fragrant thicket, and w&at to' 
search out the cause of the disturbance. 

Now it happened that Kitty Coleman had hidden in this 
very thicket’, and slie was, of course, foaud out; and—do 
not think that poor Kitty ever quite recovered from the 
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of her fail, for the arm of Harry Raymond aeemed veiy uecea- 
saiy to her for ever after. 

The mirth and mischief? 

Oh, they vanished with the falsehood whicli supported their 
semblance, when the first davvniugs of love made the heart 
serious; for love and happiness always fling the weight of 
feeling upon gaiety, smothering its vain sparkles. The rich 
draught is never in tlie foam and bubbles that dance upon the 
brim, the heart never laughs ; but the deeper the sunshine 
that blesses &, the less it looks to outer things for blessings; 
hnd so the world never priz^ its light. The gay may 
have hearts, but they have never leamftl to use them— 
never learned to think, to feel, to love. Who will may 
imitate Kftty Coleman and the butterflies; but there arc 
tihose who are wiser, and love better the sweet seriousness 
beaming hke the mellow August moon-ray above hidden 
beort'treasurcs. 


TO MY MOTHER. 

[written after a short absence.] 

Give me my old seat, mother, 

, With iny head upon thy knee; 

Tve passed through many a chan^ng scent 
Since thus 1 sat by thee. 

Oh!, let me look into thine pye&— 

Their meek, soft, loving.light 
Falls like a gleam of holiness 
Upon my heart to-iiigbt. 


4 
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I’ve Dot l)een away, raotluH’,' 

Few suns have rose anti set, 

Since last the tear-drop on thy cheek 
My lips in kisses met; 

’T is but a littie time, I know, 

But very long it seems. 

Though every night I came to thee. 

Dear mother, in my dreams. 

The world Ima kindly tlealt, mother. 

By the child thou lov’st so well; 

Thy prayers have circled round her path. 
And ’tAvas their holy spell 
Which made that path so dewly bright, 
VV'^hich strewed the roses there; 
Wliich gave the light, and cast the balm 
On every breath of air. 

1 bear a happy heart, mother; 

A happier never beat; 

And even now new buds of hope 
Are bursting at my feet. 

Oh, mother! life may be “a dream,” 
But if such dreams are given. 

While at the portal thus we stand, 

What ate the truths of lieaven ? 

» 

I bear a happy heart, mother; 

Yet, when fond eyes I see, 

' And hear soft tones and winning words, 
I ever think -of thee. 

And then the tear my spirit weeps 
Unbidden fills my eye; 

And, like a homeless dove, I long 
Unto thy breast to fly. 
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Then, I am very sad, mother, 

I’m very sad and lone; 

Oh I* there’s no heart, whose inmost fold 
Opes to me like tliine own ! 

Though sunny smiles wreathe blooming lips. 
While love-tones mi?et ray ear; 

My mother, one fond glance of thine 
Were thousand times more dear. 

Then, with a closer clasp, mother, 

Now hold me to thy heart; 

1 ’d feel it beating ’gainst my own 
Once more before we part. 

And, mother, to this love-lit spot, 

When I am far away, 

Come oft—foe oft thou canst not come— 
And for thy darling pray. 


APRIL, 

' Thk spring-time is coming, the merry-voiced spring! 

_ Young beauty awakes, with the wave of her wing; 

And the bright heavens ringing with music and mirth, 

From hill, vale, and woodland, are echoed by earth. 

The springrtirae I the s])rii]g-time! there come with the word 
The dksh of the glad rain, the voice of the bird. 

The gushing of streamlets, the swelling of floods, 

The springing of verdure, and bursting of buds. 

A 

* The bright spring is coming! I fool even now 
The spirit-like touch of her breath on my brow; 

Her varied light streams over valley and hill, 

And breaks in ^y flashes frura fountain and rill. 
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But tbe flashing of eyes, with more beautiful light, 

And the stieamiug of tresse?, as golden and bright, 

Alt' missed from the hearthstone, are missed from the bal^ 
Kor come with the blossoms of spring at her call. 

And she glads not the mourner, whose treasure is crushed, 

. And laid where the song and the laughter are hushed, 
Though golden-eyed mosses their rich mantle spread, 

And flower-censers swing o’er the grave of the dead. 

Nor glads she the captive, for, in his lone cell, 

Waits hollow-eyed woe, the slow momonts to tell; 

And the exile’s foot falters, as memory weaves 
Fond tales with the spreading of wings and of ledves. 

Oh! there are full many that may not be glad f 
Want’s children arc haggard, Sin’s worshippers mad; 

Lips bright as the fruit-buds are steeped in despair, 

Ami foot-falls like fairies’ grow heavy with care; 

And oven gay spirits, that welcome the spring, 

As they move in the sunlight, a dark shadow fling; 

Glad, glad are they now,—with the weeper they ’ll weep; 
Life bounds in each pulse,—with the sleeper they ’ll sleep. 


• A WISH. 

’Tis beautiful! ’tis beautiful! 

‘ That soft, rich, lialf-veilcd light, 

Flung by the beams which warmed the biyr, 
Upon the brow of night. 

A • 

So when life’s golden day shall close, 

And on my mother’s breast 
I sluml^ring lie, may love still smile 
Upon my shadowy rest. 



TO AN EXILE. 



TO AJT HfTFJ^T. 

{ 

The glittering wing, thatA leaf might crush, 
A silvery voice, ,iihat a Ureath might^ hush, 

A dew-drop, quivering on a flower. 

The flickering blush of the sunset hour, 

11 )C chain of pearls round the brow of night, 
That melts and is lost in the morning light,— 
All things gentle, pure, and free. 

And fixigUe, are but types of thee. 


THE DYING EXILE. 

The forms of those I love! 

They throng around me now ; 

And my mother’s soothing hand 
Keste on my aching bi'Ow ; 

Her face is o’er me bending; 

And, a^in a boy, I lie 
In the dear moss-mantled cottage. 

To the grey old forest nigh. 


My- brother’s bounding step. 
And thrilling.shout of glee. 
My father’s eye of pride. 

As he turns from him to,me; 


My sister’s clu8terii||g rioglete. 


AndriSte love-light on her brow;— 
Oh the loved, the loved of childhood. 
They are all before me now. 
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Soft, soil; tbc da/wy lip^ 

To my fevered lipe bow pKoaod; 
And melting arp the XfMel^ eyes 
TLat on me fondly reek; 

Oil, musical tlie voices 
That float about my bed. 

And my mother’s hand is renting 
Upon my aching head. 

And now the vision wanes; 

Strange faws meet my eye. 

And carele;>s voices say 

That my hour has come to die. 
Where lofty jiulni-trees cluster, 

Or long bright trailers ware. 

Or where the orange blossoms, 

They will dig the stranger’s grave. 

Then, when the white snows rest, 

Far on a frozen plain, 

Love will a footstep wait 
That shall never come again. 

But fond feet hurry after,' 

And the voices that f love, 

When they call, shall have an answer 
From tlie exile’s home above. 


GRANDFATHER, BRAY. 

Dear 'lady—thou that redlincst so gracefully upon ymi so&, 
1 meaH—^lady, foi* a moment close ^ne eyes upon that hand* 
some volutuo, though its dress of gilded mocooco was certainly 
mvented on purpose to be pressed by thy dainty flligers, and 
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idle Jirinted woe^ may make thy heart palpitate alniui>t asi 
nmch as whispered ones of the giver. Na^, turn 

not Qpc^'tbe brilliant chandeliers, nor the voluminous 
ibids 0 ^ ctiibson that shut in the rich, warm light, fleckjog tlie 
he^tyy df^pieiy with changing gold and purple; nor let them 
tfah ttpofi ihe soil, pelding carpet, almost yielding enough tc» 
'bury Up thy tiny, slippered foot. No, no; shut out for a 
tnomeut all these things; I would turn thme eyes to a home¬ 
lier quarter. Dost set' that coinfortabli‘ old farm-house, lady 
.—that with the generous court-^anl, broad kitchen-garden, 
and ample outhouses? How trim and nice everything is 
about it, although the season of verdtuv is quite passed! 
Look at the ricks of hay, raising their conical heads down 
in the meadow, and )hp neat stone wall that surrounds the 
orchard—speak they not of thrift? Ay, that they do; but 
they siicak of a thing that is passed, so far ns the owners of 
the farm-house arc concerned. Yet we will not dwell upon 
that now. That lofty well-sweep, resting its tip against die 
lower horn of the moon, is certainly one of the most aspiring 
of its kind; t>ut it iios laboured faithfully m the cause of tem¬ 
perance fur many & long year. Thi') is one of the finest wells 
in all the country round. Wonld’st test *it? Close within 
the curb rests the gray old bucket, and it is a right merry feat 
to fill it to the brim with tlio clear, sparkling fluid—that 
mossy brim, that, when the October sun .shone, was as soft a.s 
thine own lip, lady. 

It is a cold, frosty iiiglit, so let us take .a peep within the 
ifimn-bduse. The stranger’s foot was ever welcomed here. 
The enuring wood-fire‘ blazes bristly in the huge fireplace, 
and sends its cheering n^s to the farthest extremity ^f the 
room, quite overpowering the light of die mould-oaiKlle that 
stands upon the baken chest of drawers. The cross-beams 
overhead arc set off w'idi festoons of drieil fruit, inter»persed 
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with hunchps of hprb<t; and a awing ahelf, snsjp^lcUid by 
of leather attached to ttic ends, is loaded dotpn with voaful 
boohs and waste newspapers. The axe haa been broni^ 
from the wood-shed, and leans j^inst the wall l^bind 
door; aliove this hangs a hand-saw parallel with the top of a 
broom-handle; and, higher still, on old musket, With its stts^ 
barrel and broken lock, lesti in honoured peace from the 
labours of ’76, Articles of wearing apparel, varying from the 
heavy liou-skiii ovcico.it to the led ilannel blanket, to suit the 
wants of dilloront members of the family, range 4 loDg the 
walls, appropriating the goodly number of noils and pegs with 
which evorv jiioniinont piece* of timber is garnished. Cherry 
tables and w'ooden chairs occupy a due s^iace. A large house¬ 
dog, under one of tiio foinicr, rests bis nose on his two fore- 
jiaws luid looks about him vwy knowingly, and three or four 
complacent cats occupy a- rnam of tlie latter as they cau con¬ 
veniently a]>propriate. The floor is liare, but it is .scarcely 
less white thai%the carefullj -scoured churn, from which a girl 
of sixteen H pouring the bubbling milk, that but a fetv mo¬ 
ments since mingled with the flakes of golden-hued butter, 
now ti.msfenod to the snowy bowd. That old lady in the 
cornel o]>]iosite, with the gioy yarn knitting, and muslin cap, 
is Ciamiy Bray. She is a good deal l>cnt with age; time has 
ploughed deep furrow's in her hiow, and taken all the rouiid- 
ness fuim her cheek, but what a .sweet, holy expicssion is 
loft instead! Ixive speaks from the niidsff; of wrinkles and 
paleness and dcKay; her energies have gone, her vigour is 
w'asted, but love is in hei hcait—such love as angels feel. 
A girl of eight vf close beside her, knitting too. She has 
knotted up her jam and is “trying n lace” with granny. 
By th» table a boy and girl of ten 4 Dd twelve are busy at a 
game of checkers; and the father, that stout-built, honest- 
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ftced man with a newspaper, nou and then glances from its 
coltttnns to keroela of red and ^ollow roin “jumping” 
about the board. The remainder of tlie geoup aic Giaudlather 
Brav, Mrs. Hunter, the mother of Iho }oang folks, and hei 
litde son Neddy, grand&thet’s little jiet G randfnthoi, though 
the down of bis head is quite bate, and the sides decorated 
With fleecy locks, is as erect as i grenadier, ,pnd, if vi e mtv 
judge by Resent appeiuranci s, more to be fboied than an> son 
of Mars ib&t ever trod the hi Id He is in a violent ])sssion— 
a perfect rage. Mrs Huntci lias piobabh asked somi great 
fksoui, and the old man is angered at her assuiance. 

“ No • no • no •” 

“ Bat, father —” 

“ Silence! 1 oommand yon, Mary Hunter ^ Another word, 
and you are no child of mine * I have said and will abide bi 
it* James &ay shall neicr stc]) over tins thieshold till he 
comes to look upon his foolish old father’s empse jou mav 
let him see that. Mart ” # 

fete* the fine hgnie of the matron coweis, arid she raises 
her rkifeped hands, as if depiccitin^ her father’s anger. Now 
ehe Sinks bick upon her chttir, locks to and fro, and trieb to 
istifle hei sobs in the folds of her nett checked apron. Mr. 
Hunter stems to have lost his interest in the neu spaper and 
the game too, i cloud comis o\ei his lilufF, good-humoured 
face, and ho bprings to Ins feet with ni angiy exchmition 
He checks himself howtiei, md stilks aciobs the room in 
digged Silence Ihe faces of the }oiing people grow anxious 
WMh to paleness, and the bcautifiil child standing at his 
gfihdiathei’s knee lotrcats behind him,«looking out from 
the shelter of the kigh-b irkf d arnHihaii, w ith distended eyes 
asid jiarfied lips. Grannv Brav alone daie.> speak With her 
rikakutg, withered hand, slu draws a pair of sih er-mounted 
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spectacles from eyes meek, soft, and dove>1ike, though the 
haze of age lias almost obscured their brilliancy, and- her 
gentle tones are tremulous. 

“ Jacob, the sin of anger loads to otiier *ins; you are 
to your own flesh tiiid blood. Poor Mary has lieen an obe¬ 
dient child to us for more tlian thirfy years, and it is ungrateful 
lo treat her so." 

“I’lien why does she fret me?" And the old man, as he 
speaks, flings a relenting glance upon the matron^ am 
sure I think as much of Mary as you do. Eh, Neddy?”. 
He is sorry that there is any cause Ibr disagreement, and that 
is why he stoops to caress the little fellow, who, reassured by 
the natural tone of liis voice, is already tagging at his coat¬ 
tail. ‘‘ Don’t graudjiapa love mother, Ned?" 

“ Yes, but you don’t love Uncle James, grandpapa, you 
IcDow you don’t; and that is jnst as wicked as ever it can be.” 

The old man starts as though a wasp had stung the hand 
laid upon Hie boy’s head. How his voice is changed! “ Go 

to your liiother, sirrah!” 

But the brave little fellow is not quite ready to obey; lie 
has not Aod Ms sa^ out. His clear gi'ey eye does not blench, 
as it is fixed on the face of the angry okl man, and his voice 
ring^ out like a silver bell. There is a touch of the grand¬ 
father’s own iqiirit. 

“ Do you hate me, too, grandpapa, because I look like Unde 
.Tames ?" 


“Neddy, Neddy!” exclaihis the mother in consternation, 
“you are a very naughty boy, Neddy; come, crane away to' 
bed!” * ♦ ' ’■ 

The old man answersiBot, but his heavy tramp, as he . 
about the room, betokens a gathering storm. Only one' «aii 
stay its fury, and-tliat is the faithful being, choseti ilp=.i8i3!sy' 
youth fiom a bright throng; his sootlmr in adversity, his 
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in sickiieKs, bis counsellor in perplexities, his companion and 
never-filing friend through all the vicissitudes of a long life. 
She now drops her knitting upon the table, quite forgetting 
she is not in the seam-needle^ and hobbling forward, places 
ner hand upon his arm. 

“ Take down your Bible, Jacob ; consult that ; 3 ’our own 
heart is deceitful.” 

“They teach even their children to taunt me. Ami;” but 
the man’s manner is conqmratively gentle. 

No, no, Jacob; there 3 'ou are wrong again. Cliildren 
will be children, and Hunter and Mary are not to blame if 
Neddy is now and then saucy to you. You play with him 
so much that you ought to expect it.” 

“ 1 ought to expect it from the face he carries!” 

“ Poor J^es was the most dutiful of sons.” The. old 
lady sighs, as though the. involuntary tribute came from a fuH 
heart. 

“ Dutiful!” 

Father,” savs Mary, “ you have often told us tliat brother 
Jfubes was the kindest and best child you ever had. Don’t 
you recollect how he nursed you through that long fever, 

md -” 


' 1 

how he wheedled me out of all my hard earnings 



' imde me a beggar in my old ago, oiving the roof that 
shelters, ihe to die charity of strangers, and dependent for my 
; .bread'On one, who has not a chop of my blood in his veins! 
do you say to that, Mary? Thank God I have yet a 
roof **>e! He would have turned me into the streets, 
'^lungers —thank God that I have a roif! and, that, I 
ssMrby- 

Jiicpb, Jacob!” interfioses the mild voice of Granny Bray, 
“^C^Othing you will bo sorry for; vou are in a passion, 
and no good comes of anger.” 
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Father,”—this is the detip bass of liunter, who has till 
now remained silent,—“ Fatlier, just now yon spoke of being 
dependent; you know Mary and I are glad to be with you, 
and right proud to make you comfoitablc.” 

“ Dear heart!” What a grateful glance accompariies the 
old lady’s exclamation. Jacob, we have the best children 
in the world!” 

“ All but one—all but one.” This is not all the old^^an 
mutters between his teeth; but perhaps it is ^ well that we 
do not hear the rest. 

“ And lie is good, too. Nay, Jacob, listen; James is our 
first-born; he was o^r pride in the days of our strengtli, before 
wc know how foolish and sinful it was to lay up our treasure 
upon caitli. lie has taken care of us, and comforted and 
watched over u.s ; to be sure we leaned upon a broken reed,' 
but that was our own fault; a bettor child never lived. He 
has mot witli misfortunes, and you tannot forgive him for it; 
how' can you expect to be forgiven?” 

“ I do forgive him; I. told minister Dean so; but I never 
will see him—never, while 1 have strength to shut the door 
against him!” 

“ It does strike me, sir, that this spirit is not befitting a 
man of your j'Cjus and profession,” interposedIhe bass voice^^ 
bluntly. 

“ It is not for you to call me to account, John Hunter, un¬ 
less, indeed-” 

“Do not say it; do not say it, father,” whispered Mary, 
crouching on the floor beside him, hnd folding her arms over 
his knees; “Hunter is a lion when he is aroused, and you 
and he must be kind to each other.’’ i’- 

“For your sake, Moll; you are a good girl, and 
humour you, if only because you are the baby.” 
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Peace seems to be restored, and we will retire, lady, while 
I explain in a few words the scene. 

Grandfather Bray was now vercfing on his eightieth winter, 
and his son James (him.self a grandfather) was scarce twenty- 
five years his junior. When James first married, he lived at 
the homestead and cultivated the farm, and as one nfta* 
ano^er of the children made for themselves homes in the 
neighbouring toiivns, his .Situation only seemed the more per¬ 
manent. At last, Mary, die youngest child, left the parental 
roof, and James and his kind family were more necessarj' to 
the old people than ever. The farm yielded a comfortable 
support for all, and there was no reason why it should not 
continue to do so; but the demon of speculation ontcred the 
honest, sensible head of James Bray. The title-deed of the 
fium had been his for several years; he rashly risked it, and 
Ihst. Through the generosity of creditors, his fatlier received 
ff life-lease of the house anfl garrlen; but what was this to the 
Sturdy old farmer, who Inid all hi,s life long gloried in feitile 
fifeldS’ and overflowing granaries? His very mind was nar¬ 
rowed down—his faculties cramped by thinking upon his 
diminished fortunes, and they burst forth in anger. While 
old lady raised her eyes meekly and wondered what her 
pobr grandchikh’en would do, be only raised hia voice to 
abimadvert on what had been dune. He declared tliat he 


itas a^led, cheated, swindled, and ho would not bear it. 
The more unreasonable hLs angor became, the more fire it 
' gl&tbered) for indignation always inci'eases in inverse ratio to 
iflt li^teousness. It wa.s soon found necessary for James to 
neek anaother dwelling, and this was a much sorer trial to 
poor Granny Bray thJh the loss of property. James had 


of his mother’s s]]irit than his father’s, and it was a sor- 
thing for him to part in anger from his beloved sirCi 
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When Mmy Hunter her jilace by tlie Siici'od old heartU- 
stotie, he whispered in her ear, “ Never cease persuading till 
you have made peace; my conscience tells me that 1 have 
been foolish and imprudent, wickedly greedy and covetous of 
tliis world’s goods; and iny father’s anger will weigh heavily 
upon me until it is w'ithdrawn.” And so Mary’s pleading 
voice was often heard; bnt it only increased the old man’s 
irritai)ility. This was ti||c night befi)rc> T/ianksgirinfft ai^ as 
usual,, the cliildren and giaridcliildren were~to join in tlie 
Thmiksgiving merry-making at the clear old lioniestead. And 
Mary pleaded and pleaded, and cried as though her heart 
would break, when she found her pleadings in vain. 
Thanksgiving came and w-ent, Itut heavily passed tlie day at 
the fannliousc. Granny Bray said the like had never been 
know'n sinco the funeral of [joor little Jemmy—tlie bravest 
and fairest, she had evQf since declared, of all her grand¬ 
children. The Hunters had done tlieir best to make the festival 
joyous, but no joy was there. Even tlio yonng children missed 
theL&uiiliar faces of their young cousins, and lookcKl thoughtful 
in the midst of their amusement. 

The feast was spread, and it h.ad never bocm more 
sumptuous; but nothing seemed as in former times-; tlia 
soul of the feast was wanting. The love, the unity of feeling,, 
tliat liad consecrated it sinco the how outcast son sat on 
his father’s knee, a baby, had been rudely jarred, and the, 
lioiLSO of feasting was turned to one of mourning. 

Weeloj passed b)’, and Gi-andfalher Bray was as positivo 
and unyielding as ever: It was in vain that tlie swee^ 
tremulous tones of his wife preaclmd. the duty of forgi\'^ 
ness. 

“ I ]uim forgi^■en liim,” was the uniform reply, “ h^t I 
never will forget.” , | 

Still the old man’s stnbbornnofis made him miserable, and 

m.2 
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Granny Bra}-, in kindness (whether jtidiciously or uot 18 
another matter), ceased not to tell liim of it every day. 

As New Year’s Day ai)proaclied, a feeling exceedingly 
uncomfortable seemed to p(Tvade the atmosphere of the 
old fann-housc. It w^is a festmil that had been almost 
as religiously observed as Tliauksgiving; and, should it 
now be neglected ? ^ Grandfiither Bray wished that it might, 
and looked about him for a reason, b«t none ])reseiited itself. 
As the merry annivorsaiy drew near, even the very clouds 
and sunshine seemed to liave an inkling of the old man’s 
state of mind, and to conspire against him. I'lioru was a 
heavy fall of snow on the night of the twenty-eighth ; on the 
tu'enty-niuth, the roads were .somewhat blocked up, and 
grandlathcr W'as inclined Ui think them quitit impassable; 
indeed, he more tlian hinted tliat none but madmen would 
venture out for at least a week to come. On the thirtietli, 
however, sleighs llitted here and there like fairy boats on a sea 
of foam ; and sufJi a day :is the thirty-first u^as an era in 
tlie life of ])leasiue-lover». The sleigliing was a perfect 

marvel, (fii, liow the horses pranced ! And such a jingling 
of bells! It was enough to turn the wdiolc world of young 
folks into Uobiii Goodfidiovvs, and riialie the most withered 
heart dance witliin the liosom. And hearts did dance, and 
were mirrored in <laiicing eyes, and sat upon warm, loving 
lips, and .rang out in glad young voices; ay, iviuter though it 
.was, tlic earth was radiant w^ith beauty, and the air vocal with 
a music fur more joyous than the gush of mclotly from a sum¬ 
mer woodland. The last sun of the old year set in a flood of 
golden light, and Grandfather Hray’s heart sank within him. 
That bevy of try-to-ln; hftpp}’^ fac(;s haunted him ; he was siwe 
ho could not eiulure aiiotlier day like the gloomy Tliauks- 
<|iving; yet not even a coKl had he been able to muster, to 
confine him lo hic' room. The old man’s face grew longer as 
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the evening deepened; but jus no one appear(‘<l to observe 
him, he liad no excuse for being surly, and was oulv .-.ail. 

What a bright inoniing was that of the New Yoarl the air 
was pure and bracing, and a gav dazzling sunlight played 
many pranks with inclined snow-flakes and pend<-nt icicles, 
and docked old, withered trees in a gayer garniture than that 
of spring. Granny firav, with her usual jtlacjd smile, deco¬ 
rated herself with her new'cst niusliti cap, and ffdded her 
whit<‘st ’kerchief across her bosom, and then sat down to 
her knitting in the corner. Mr. Hunter -went about his usual 
morning avocations, but with unusual alacrity; his wife took 
another look at the pics of pam])kin and mince-meat, the 
dough-nuts, and cookies, and gingerbread, and then turned to 
a whole fcrblefnl of feathorlcss bipods, Avaiting to be roasted; 
w'hilo the children busied themselves in making ready, in 
their own u'ay, for a whole troop of expected cousins. 
Granilfather Bray stumped about the house and barn, and 
U]) and down the nice path cut through the snow; to the 
road, then ilrevv on his Sunday coat, and mad(5 a desperate 
attempt at cheerfulness. But all would not do; his heart 

Avas troubled. .Inst as the clock was on the stroke of nine, a 
pretty jiony dashed up to the iloor Avith a light vehicle of 
a somewhat unique pattern, the self-same- little jumper that 
grandfather had assistctl the two boys of his banislied son 
in contriving and making. The reins were held by his 
oAA'n favourite grandson; and, by Charley’s side, all hooded 
and cloaked, sat his young sister Lucy, ready to spring from 
the sleigh the moment it stopped. 

“ Consiii'^jucv! Cousin Luev !” shouted llie noisv. children; 
and bpfnii; she reachc?d the gatfj they ■wore all arnund her, and 
little Eihly had half proci])itiited her into the snow-drift in the 
attempt tt) juni)) astride her neck. 

“ How' glad we are to see youy Cousin Lucy!” and Did 
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grandfatlicr invite you to New Year’s, cozzy ?” and “Is 
Uncle James coming?” were among the questions and ex¬ 
clamations poured u{K)n the little maiden, osehe ]>roceeded to 
the house. 

Even Charley, who kept his station in the sleigh, was 
for the moment forgotten, but it was only a moment. Eddy 
turned back to him, and, Avith a delighted sat'am, accom¬ 
plished the feat he "attempted Avith Lucy; and the children, 
attracted by the noise, gathered round Ihe funny little jumper, 
leaving Lucy Avith her eldest cousin on the threshold. 

“ Does grandfather love me yet?” she Avhispered in Julia’s 
cov. 

“ I don’t know,” and Julia shook her head, as though she 
would have added, “ you avouIJ not think he did.” 

“ Then he never sjieaks of*me ?” inquired the child, in a 
still softer tone. 

“ Poor grandfather!” sighed Julia Hunter; and “ Poor 
grandfather!” echoed Lucy Bray; “ poor dear grandfather! 
It must make him mihappA' not to love everybodj'^; he AA^as 
always so good.” 

By tliis time the door turned on its hinges, and Lucy 
stepfHjd into the capacious kitchen, AA^here you and I went, 
Jady, the night before Thanksgiving. Grandfather Avas trying 
to busy ^limself over a ne\vsi)iipoi-, but Lucy’s quick eye 
at once detected the failure, for it AA'as upside dou'ii. “ A 
h^py NeAv Year, gmndf.Ather!” slie said, in a cheoHul tone ; 
■Ood the old man, though he raised his hand, and drew back 
his head, could not pn'vont the dewy, red lips from meeting 
his. 

“ You are cold, Lucy,” l»o uttemiited to say in an iniliffer- 
eut tone; but his voice sounded husky and unnatural, and he 
AAaAS ashamed to trust it. 

The meeting between Granny Bray and her little grand- 
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daughter was a loving one ; but the chiid soon turned away 
from the dear old lady, to one who, notwithstanding his fiiults, 
was Jtone the less dear. 

1 did not come to stay, grandfather, for I know that 
it would s^joil your New' Year’s, to have anybaly here 
that yon don’t love; but 1 did want to bring you some 
of my socks and mittens, you liked them so much last winter. 
Don’t you remembor, grandfather, tliat £rst pair of mittens ? 
kou' they twisted, and the sti'ipes went all askew ? and tliou 
how you laughed at me, and put both my hands into one aud 
^tied them &st? But the next jiair was done lu a charm-— 
doi^t you recollect ? Now, look here, grandfatlier!” and l^uoy 
began to display the contents of her basket. 

Graudlather, however, did not look. There was a slight 
redness about bis eyesj and aServous twitching at the corners 
of his mouth; but wbat pfincipally preventexl him from look¬ 
ing was the extreme difhculty he had in huding his way into 
his pocket, though liLs only object seemed to be to force an 
entrance, for when he once accomplished the feat he W'ithdrcw 
.his fitigers and tried again. In the mean time, Lucy Imd pro¬ 
duced from her basket a ne;it muslin cap, and Granny Bray’a 
snou'v bead was bared to try the cflect of her ])rutty present. 
For thirty x’esirs her caps liad been made by the same hand, 
and she was sure that no one could suit her 1>ut tlie elder 
Lucy. 

Tell your mother,” said the old lady, “ that it W 99 
very kind in her to think of us; and cs])ecjally to-di(y, 
when we have done tlve same as to shut' the door upon liar. 
Your mother is a woman, Lucy, and you are a good 
child.” 

*■ Her mother's child,” said the old man, struggling with a 
whole throatful of eniotion. 

Lucy turned her full eyes upon him; then they brimmed 
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over, and twining her anns around the old inau\s neck, she 

buried her face in his bosom, and sobbed, “ y father's 

child, and yours, dear grandfather; yon cannot oast me oft'!’* 

The shaking arms closed around her, as if declaring they 

did not wish to cast her oft^ and the old man threw u troubled 

glance upon the floor. It was not the place to gain firmness, 

for there st<x)d the basket, with the hose and mittens that 

nobody but Lucy and her mother could knit just right: and 

upon the top lay a pu’" of cloth slippers, so comfortable tiiat 

his feet felt a strung inclination to creep into them at^once. 

How he had wanted just such a pair of slippers ! and Jiow 

gr^ny, and Mary, and Llary’s daughter, Julia, had fretted 

over them, and at last succeeded in producin'^ a pair that 

would fit tlie hoofed foot of——-of anything th i ;a.s sr.ch feet, 

much better tlian the pe<lal e*remities of arr, lium.an 1 ,'jng. 

But there was one thing about them that tionlOed the old 

gentleman more than all the rest:— 

The soling was the htindiwnrk of James. There could be 

no mistake about it; .lames was ingenious and economical, 

and he had always done! such things. Grandfather P>ray drew 

the back of his horny hand two or three times across his eves ; 

and his aged partner knitti*d away very oariu;stly, liaving—not 

the tact, oh, no, tlic old lady wiiss fai from being celebrated for 
■ 

skill in that line—but tlie genuine kindru ss of heart, to 
forbear speaking. Prying eyes overthrow a vast amount of 
good in this world. Honest hearts do not like to be luokeil 
into, and spied out, and commented ujion, much better than 
dishonest ones. Emolioii of all kinds is a sacred thing, and 
the man who loves to disjilay it has only the counterfeit. 
Grandiather Bray never counterfeited; it was unnecessary, 
for he was in jiossessiun of the true coin. All he did was 
done bluntly and honestly. For a moment he held his breath 
and winked back the moisture from his eyes; but the mute 
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evidences of love and carefulriess looked up jileadingly tVoni 
the child’s little baski^t, and told of bygone days; and the 
precious burden within his ai'ms, quivering all over with 
emotion, was ioo close to liis lioart not to exert a softening 
influeDce iqion it, 

“ God bless vou, Lucy!” at last the old man broke fovth^ 
** Hush your sobbing, child j luisli! There, there, niy little 
p'..v. ).e (piiot now, and you shall have everything your own 
A\a>. Children arc av) wilful now-a-dnys! Do you hear, 
pussy ? everything your own way.” 

“ Grandfather! my—do you mean-” 

•* Moan ! to Ik* sure 1 do ; mean a great many things! Hop 
down from luv knee. Crving children should never kiss; 
you've :-!.nulvl'\l my faco sill yvor with your tears;” ami 
graiiiliiitlK'r, tliinkuig hi; lisid, hy this last n*rri£irk, proved the 
impo.s>-il)ilt\ rd'siiiy of the tesus belonging exclusively to him¬ 
self rolled the bewildered child from his arm and liurried to 
the d'lor. 

“lliijitov! John Hunter! How d’ye do, Charley? come 
here, niv bov! we are to have grand times to-dav, and you 
nnd I must do tluj little odd jobs, you know. Huntt'r, liarnoss 
the horses to the big sleigli, and -lu™ !—^jind go over to the 
comers and bring—^ahein !—luing James liray, and all the 
family-- W/ of ihem, reniernl>er, Hunter; down to the cat, if 
Billy has a notion.” 

Oil started the, overjoyed son-in-law with a skip-liop-and- 
jump-stej), that made the children send uji a merry peal ol 
laughter exactly suited to the gaiety of the morning; and 
grandfather Bray joined in the nierrinient, though very far 
from certain that it was not at his exjiense. Lucy had 
heard the command ; and she now liad both hands clasped 
about her grandfatHer’s arm, with her sweet, sunny face 
upturned aud looking into his; while Charley expressed his 
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joy by Imping over the fence and liack again three times 
succossi vely. 

Lady, if you covM have looked in at GmndfatlK'r Tiray's that 
(lay! if you could have heard the stale joke a[<p]iiudod, as 
though that moment coined! and seen the niiiLhlid fiice.'i (to 
say nothing of the steaming meats and smoking gravies), and 
he^d the long, loud ])cal that sh(x>k the rafters, mingling with 
the silvery .tones of childhood! If you could liav<' secsi aud 
hoard all this, I do not say that you would have envied that 
joyous party, but you would have wondered all the rest 
the world did not envy them. Aud Lucy c:Iapp(?d her small, 
dira])led hands, and skipped and frisked about like a little 
kitten ; and Neddy declared that grandfather only hugged him 
the closer, when they all said ho. looked like uncle James. 
Not a word was said of foi^ivene.ss on eithui- side, for when 
the heart has done its work words are weak things; but 
nevertheless words did pass; words of care a,nd considoratiou, 
and they were appreciated. 

You will wonder, ladv, that! have taken vou to micIui com- 
mon place, and told you .such a very conmioti story; and I can 
hardly answer It must Ik- that you have kc-pt all hunm 

Jeelinys juu’c and .sacred; the chain of love that jui'i.seM around 
your hearthstone can never have been tarnished by the breath 
of an unjust or unforgiving .spirit. Lady, jiaolou inf>; my 
story was intended for urireasonable old men like (iraudtiitlicr 
Bray, and resentful people M^like hi.s .sou .Jaiiie.s; and T am 
sorry to have detained you so long. Of conr.se, tin- fire on 
youi' domestic altar nc^■er burns dim ; and you are too gentle 
und loving to stand uj) in unbending coldness, becau.se you 
hapiaon to be in the right. Would that all were like you, 
ladv! 

9 
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TO SPRING. 

A WKTXiOMK, pri'tty rn.'iklon ! 

Dainty-fof>toil ^prin^! 

Thou, with tiif treasures laden 
!No ot.luT hand mu bring. 

While onward thou art tripping. 

Children all around are skipping. 

And the low brown eaves are dripping 
With the gladsomest of tcai:s. 

From mossed (,>ld trees arc bursting 
The tiny specks of green ; 

Long have their j>oies been thirsting 

For the giiahing sap T ween ; 

* 

With searce a shade molesting. 

The laughing light is resting 
On the slender gron]> that’s cresting 
You fresh gix'cn hillock’s brow. 

At tile riiiiid flower it glances, 

FK^iimth tlu* maple’s shade; 

Anil foiled, it lightly dances 

With tii>^ bars the 1x>ughs have made; 

C3ii tho waters of the river, 

StrlJ in n winter’s .shiver. 

Its goldeu stroiuiioi'.s quiver, 

O^cr-brinimed with lusty life* 

• 

The folded buds are blushipg 
Orr the gnarled apple-tree ; 

While, the small grass-blades a-cinshing, 
Children gather tlioni to see; 
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And the bee, thus early coming, 

All around the cln»tt-rs humming. 

Upon the bland air thruniming, 

Plnnges to the nectar’d sweets. 

Tjifcy life, the Helds Js Hushing I 
Joy springs up f rodPthc ground; 
And joyous sti'alns are gushing 
From the woodland all arovind; 

From birds on wild wings wheeling, 

Up from the cottage stealing. 

From the full-voic’d woodman jjoeling. 
Ring out the tones of joy ! 

Thrice ’welcoqfio, pretty maiden ! 

With thy kiss upon niy^cheek, 
Howe’er with care overladen. 

Of care I could not spi^ak ; 

Now, I’ll miik(‘ a tiiict* with sorrow. 
And not one cloud wjll borrow 
From the dark, imsuiined morrow, 

^ will bo a child with thoo. 


SONNKT TO WINTER 

Thy brow is girt, tliy niho with gc^ins inwove ; 
And palaces of frost-work, on the eye, 

Flash out, and gleam m every gorgiH)ns dye. 

The [>cncil, dipped in glorious things above, 

Can bring to earth. Oh, thou art passing fair! 
But cold and cheerless a-> tlu* heart of Death, 
Without one warm, free ]uiI.so, one softening bread 
One soothing whisper thr the ear of Care ! 



so\NET TO wiNTEii.—17;; 

Fortune, too, lius her Winter. In tlie Spriiifj 
^^'e watch the hud of jiroinise, and the flower 
Looks out U})on us at the fc^mntuor hour ; 

And Autumn days the blessed JiiirNost bring; 

Tlicn comes tin; reign (>j' jowol.s rare, and gold, 

When brows flash light, but hearts grow strangely cold. 


SONNET. 

■ 

THK I5UJJS OF TI[K iSARANAC,* 

Av anpol lm‘athod ii])on a huddin;' ilovvor, 

And on th.'iL bit^atli tlu; bud wont up to heaven, 
Yot left n. fmgranc'O iu the little bower 

To which its first waim blushes had been given; 
And, by that fragrance nursed, another grew, 

And so they both had being in the hist, - 
Arid on this one distilled lioavon’s choicest dew. 
And rays of glorious light wore on it cast, 

Until the flowcu'et rluiined a higher birth. 

And Would not opoii on a scoiif .so drear. 

For it was more of Faradise than earth, 

And Strains, from thenco came ever floating near; 
And so it p;LS.sed, and long ore noontide’s hour, 

The bud of earth had ojied, a heaven-bofn flower. 


* bocreliA and Margimt Davidson. 
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WILLARD LAWSON. 

CHAPTEK I.—LEA^TIIsf't HOME. 

“ Yoh will lie sorry for it, WilUu'd.” 

“ SoBy ; I tell you, Sophy. I have been in leading-strings 
long enough; and I will go where I can m)vv and then do as 
I choose!” 

“ You wnll be back in less than three days.” 

“ No, not in less than three years. Come, tell mo what 
I shall bring you from o\'ci' tlie seas; they have all sorts of 
gimeraeks in the Indies, and, maybe, I shall go to China, 

or- 

“ Or take, a peep into mm’s hole, or a ride on the roc’s 
back. Bring me a pair nf t,lip))ors from Lilhput.” 

“ I will bring you a pair so small that you cannot wear tlieni, 
if that is wliat you like. and a rare India shawl, to lic-at cousin 
Meg’s.” 

“ I hope you will get your purse well replenished ; I <laie 
say you will find them in New York.” 

“ New York!” 

“Don't sj^icak st’t contemptuously of our ni.immotli city. 
Will; there will be a littlo fading out of those handsome curls, 
I dare say, before you will see a larger.” 

“ I tell you, Sophy, T all! going t<) sea. Wli^it part of the 
world I may visit, I don't know ; but it will be mmiy a long 
year before you*wiIl sec me again.” 

“ Nonsense, Will ; think of scrambling up ropes and perch¬ 
ing in the air like a monkey ! You liu\'e always had .a taste 
that way, I know, but try it in a gale, and you would soon 
come to the conclusion that \'ou had .a little tjo mucli of it. 
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Come, this freak of yours is all nonsense; be* obedient, aiul 
fatliei will 1)6 kind to you, but you know it was wiring for you 
to go-” 

“ I know it was not wrong, Sojiliy, and 1 am glad f went. 
1 should like to know vvliut right anybody lias to hinder me 
from sjieaking to a schoolfellow now'-fiiul then, or oven from 
shaking niy toe in a dance, if I choose. Wondrous gmid 
some people are, indeed! I wish they w'ould tell rae how 
much worse dancing is than anger; and did n’t .you see liow 
pale he turned V Jauie.s turned pale, too, for I lielieve he 
tliougliL 1 would get knocked down. I almost wish he had 
done it.” 

“ Willard!” 

“ He drives me to it. Soi»hy.” 

“ If vf u go away with these* biul feelings, 1 am afi*aid yon 
never will come back .'igain.” 

“ Mavln*—but—ves, 1 shall—of couv-se I shall. I shall 
* '' 1 

\vant to vou, and—and all, Oh, I shall come V)ack some- 
time.” 

“ I inn afraid not, Willard !" 

The obsorvation seemed to induce a now tmin of thought, 
for the 1 KM’s excited conutonatice assumed an unusual sober- 
ness; a U'ar crejit to his nye and twinkled on the upraised 
lasli, but he bnishod it JmstiJv awav, and with a “ novor fesur 
for that, J?f<phy,” sprang to the door, as though afraid to trust 
his voice with another word. The sister waited awliile for hid 
vptiirn, tliinking tliat he would at lea.S't bid her a good-night; 
but wlien she perceived that he was not coming, she Ix’gan to 
persuade herself that he ivas asliamed of his folly and would' 
be in better temper in the morning, or that her father would 
abate some of his st(*mness; at any rate, somehow, the dlffi* 
culty would lie settled, as othera had been before; and so she 
went io sleep. These troubles were nothing new to her. 
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Judge Lawson was a noble-minded, upright man, vrho exer¬ 
cised a kind of pabriarchal sway, not only in bis family, but 
over the whole neighbourhood. He was a good father and a 
kind neighbour in the main, but stern and self-willed; all 
suavity and gentleness when obeyed, but woe to the luckless 
one who dared to oppose 4us plans or wishes! To such, if the 
truth n^ust be owned. Judge Lawson was a tyrant He 
liad managed, however, without unpleasant bickerings, to bring 
tip his family in the strictest integrity; and they were now 
about him, doing honour to his gray hairs. They had 
yielded to him; he had led them wisely, and now tlicy 
honoured him with all their hearts. Sons and sons-in-law 
ioolcfcd up to him with reverence; all but a bold, daring boy, 
his youngest child, the handsomest and the bravest, but, alas ! 
no full of faults ! Willard li.ad talents, but, he did not like the 
trouble of cultivating them; like many another, he was so 
wt'il satisfied with liis natural acuteness, that he couKl see no 
nea'ssity for bestowing labour on the mental soil. Mistiken 
Willard !. Mistaken' thousands ! He was spirited as a young 
Colt that spurns the bit. and grew restive under his father’s 
, Contr ol before ho had reached a dfizen siunniora. Nou he had 
grown into a tall stripling, and considered himself very nearly 
a man, and was he to be led about like a baby ? I think—I 
do not know—but I really think that if .Judge Lawson hud 
not been quite so authorative and unbending, his son Willard 
would have been more manageable ; but yet I must admit tliat 
the Judge never required aTiything of him wliich was not 
right. Then Willard was frank and joyous, with a heart full 
of generous sentiments and brimming ciyer with sympathy and 
l^dness; and it .must bo owtie^ there was something 
which shutdown over his spirit a'tld, whenever he entered 
ins father's house. - He had felt it virhen a little boy pk} ing in 
the sunshine on the lawn ; and used to tiiink, when calkd in 
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at eve ning, of tbe atmosphere of u *ianjp, dark cellar iu tlie 
spi'ing'time; but. the uncoinlbihiblo feeling Imtl mcrcti^d aa 
he grew older, and now Willard Lawsou did not love lii> home. 
It a mve good place for his intellect, but theiv waa no 
room there for his. heart to expand. All were kitid, liis 
Sophia es|>ocially so, but it was a kindness which was iUways 
smooth, find even, luul cold ; no bubbling, no siuldcn gushes, 
like the spring which lures ilic* travel-stained wanderer from 
the wayside, or the il>untaiii leaping up at the^ kiss of tho 
breez-'s and tlie glance of the sunlight; but a cahn, 

lifi'lf - i s^n't of kindness, lliat ,'>eeiuod to lack that uni¬ 
versal ins])ii'atioii- love. iSo he wi'Ut away from houi<^ for 
society, not ahvay.s selecting lia* lust, for how could tlie boy 
know how to choose* right 1\ lie I'ound more sympathy 
witlioui tloca's tlian wjtliin, and so Willard Lawson, }onngas 
he was, had set feet ivsnluu ly in a most (langerou.3 path. 

Bt^Avarc-, Wdlanl! Nay, but he will not bc^ware; he has 
*‘been in leading-strings long enough,” and he has resolved on 
t'mancipation. 

Ilow much Willard Lawson slept that night I will not 
attempt to say; how nianv uiisgiMngs visited his heart in the 
lone dark ncs.s, or liownimh dearer his home bf*(ame a.s ho 
Lhouglit upon th(i words of Ins sifter:/‘If }(>u leave us with 
these bad (endings, 1 am afraid you never will come buck 
again.Tin- thoughts and emotions were his own. Ins owff 
lo b!(Kid over, his own to luiry; forgtt he prolalilv novw 
would. ^loniing davvnt'd at last, and bv the first faiiU giimmei 
Willai ■<1 ri>se and dressed himself. He then walked about the 
little room as though talking a farewell of every article, of 
furniture; and looked liroiiy ibe window, and walked again, tiU 
a tear, actnally a big Ipar, toIUkI from his eyes, like a 

rc'J-h' it bullc't, and dropped' U{k>ii his hand. He was alone 
now, and so it wiw no shame to weep; and Willard did not 
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efeo put a iiand to hid eyes while the liquid sorrow rained 
down over his cheeks in torrents. Poor boy! It is a pitiful 
thing to forsake the roof which .sheltei'ed us in our helpless¬ 
ness ; w’here the only real love tlie ivide earth knows beamed 
on our infant eyes; where tenderness and purity and ti-uth 
bud and blossom in the sunshine of kindness and the dew of 
iuDocence; the dear hallowed Iieartlistone, circled round with 
sacred allections,—pitiful to leave it, and for what ? Thank 
God for the gUiled veil behind which the Protean future is 
allowed to conceal her features! Who would look into the 
Book of Fate and read at a glance his own destiny? Willard 
Lawson had no very bright hopes this morning; for the false 
star glittering but yesterday before his eyes had set in dark¬ 
ness, been cxtingiiitdiod in tenis. lie liad lauglK'd and sported 
ia that room, he had slept thore while angel> guardt-d him; 
he had lisped his first prayers then', and th^re too had he 
ahodost forgotten his duty. He w^as still but a boy, and yet 
he was very much changed; and ho ihourrlit upon this cliange 
with sadness. What an innocent litth^ ft?llo\v lie was when 
he W<SQt to sleep hugging hi:, fiist top to his bo-sorn, and 
thinking what a dear good jiapa Ins was to bring su(;h an in¬ 
valuable present fimu the town' And h(.)\v often, in his 
chUdish reverence, had he thought of that same lather, and 
wondered if liis Heavenly K'athercoukI he any better or any 
tViaer! And how disobedient ho liad Ix-en of latis and self- 
wUied, and disres|)ectful; in actions rather than words, and in 
tlKMlghts more than either. Dost thou relent, AVillai'd ? Is 
not a s^ftenlDg in thy heart ? Are not thy lips moving 
to the words, “ I will arise and go to- my father?” Ah I 
Stey thee, rash }^th! Gently, gently! There is a balm in 
penitential tears! I already soft the rainbow arching thy 
haarti It is a pi’ccious moment, Willard; beware! Nny, all 
id lost I That moveincut below, followed by the whistle of 
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Bluff Bill, llu; niaa-of-aU->v^irk, has otlicr tliouglits inAo 
Ujo lu ad of the ajid tlv scale xs turned. Tlie U^bxb 

ai-e brushed avvaj', and in quiet, hut liurrit^dly, tlio room is 
left without a tenant. 

Wilhu:d stood in the Viml, l»enoatli the dear (»id where* 
he liad sjwrted in childhood- The larf?e, long-limi it il butter¬ 
nut had iK'\er seemed so beautifnl as now, since Ihc day when, 
an urchin in jxjtticoats, he had scrainbleil uji its jag£(r*d tnink^ 
to get a peep into the snu" little home of Madam IIedbn>ast, 
and came down again aruul liuzzas and chidiugs; and as for 
the elin-tret^s, he had pruned thorn himself many a time, and 
he hadwatclied tliera year after year, till he knew the position 
of every graceful l>rancli against the sky, as he know the 
plact'S of the children at lii> father’s talkie. Thei'e was a 
locii-r procisoly his age, and tlie cireniiistiinre had been 
so oftfii nu’iitioned, that he felt iis though somehow that tree 
beloiigf’d lum—was linked to his lifi'—‘Was a part of him- 

-seir, which he ought to carry awaV, or, ratlujr, which he ought 
to stay and cherish. He cast a glance aroiuKl to see that no 
one was near, and th(-n ho thn^w his arms* about the dear old 
rree, and jue^si^d Ins lips to tough, dew'-P]iang]erl bark, as 
iIuMigb it Ijiul been a living object of lov(‘. This dono, h^ 
k;ol;i'd iMck ujjoii tlie house hurriedly, amljiassed on. Tn the 
stable stood gay Lany, the fine young saddle-horst*, whieh 
turned at the sound of his voire, and laid his finely ai'clKwl 
mck over liis shoulder with all tlie afiection of a child : aud 
lie patted the animal and passed his hand over liis smoo^ 
glos-w hkin, and then luiried his fare in tho fTowing mane 
ami wejjt niirc^straiiicdly, Poor Willard ! Larry wfi» an old 
phyniatp, and that Larry Jovwl him was clear, for 1o no other 
wan ho so gentle and obedient. Oh, if Larry could Init go 
with liimi Our hearts warm towards thee, dear Willard, 
more than ihev did a half-hour since, wlien the careless whistle 

j, » 

K 2 
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of Bill awakened tliec to all t^y stulibornness; for there 
is that in thy spirit which the angels know to be ]jric*^k‘ss. 
Thou art even as mettlesome as tliy j>et Larry; but thou art 
good and noble, too, for thou lovi'st the poor dumb arunuils 
which look up to thee for care and j)rotection, even as thou 
ishouldst 109k to Heaven. ]May-.t thou never lose tlic manly 
softness, young Willard! "i'hc lad found, as he j^assed on, 
that he had bestowed more love on Lawson farm than he had 
imagined. The cows—one in particular, which had always 
been calli-d his—looked into Ins face, with a kind of pleading 
njonrnfulnoss; a sad, beseeching expiossioiu that seemed to 
him made up of love and censure; and tlien the}' came lowing 
after Ihin, as though tho\ woukl vet entreat his return. Kven 
the ftnvls gathered about feet fainiharly, and raised a choms 
of sounds which it was not difllcult for liiin to iijter})rct, Sir 
Cbaunticlere” shook lus long j)iirti(U)lourod ])lumes oinmtiusly, 
and sent out a shrill, high-rniging warning; the hens, oaekliiig, 
flocked before liim like a swarm of butterflies in August; and 
adov(» flow from its perch to liis shouldoi', and then nestled in 
his bosom, looking up to liiiii uitli its warm, melting e}es, 
swimming in love as his W(*re Jii tears. There is yet time to 
retract, AVillard. Take back those dangerous st-efis, and 110* 
one will know they have bt'cn trodden. this is not 

among things possible to the luiv. TIio jiarting is taking the 
veiT life from the iimennost eor#> of Ins heart, tearing away 
the tlireads which invisible niigors have been braiding within 
ever since his babv foot first tott(‘red on the thresliold of bouiff: 

* o 

but ^vho ever suspected Willanl Lawson of wavering or fickle¬ 
ness? , Why, we iniglit as soon t'xpuct the judge liinisolf to 
ebauge his mind and reverse a dt'cision ! VVillai-d, boy as he 
is, will never hesitate and I'altvr after he has resolved; but it 
is no part of his pliilosophy to dispense with feeling. Perhaps 
-7-I am not sure how strong the sense of right niav be in his 
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bosom—but, perhaps, if he were thoroughly couvinced that 
he was biking a wrong stop, one which lie would regret in all 
after-lift.', he might yet he induced to go back and nestle again, 
more lovingly than ever, among the dear old associations 
which are clustering around liim, striving to entangle for good 
his erring feet. But Willard, witti his Ixdd, free .sjiiril swell¬ 
ing in his bosom, will never stay with Larry and the other 

dumb things that love him, at what liis boyish inexjierience 

1 

deems a sacrifice of his }*ot unbearded maiiUnoss. 

Willard passed from thi' barnyard without venturing to 
look upon the garden iiatch, lor he had chidiug enough, 
without li>tcning to tlu* genth; murmurs of tlie green things 
that tlie morning breeze was dallying with; and, leaping the 
stile, he took liis way across a rich field of clover, wj||jch the 
little sjiirits of tlie niglit and the messenger sun-rays had 
decked out in matchless diadems. Sometimes a little sheet 
of gossamer, fastened to shafts of emerald, gleamed with all 
the colours of the rainbow^, here and there breaking from its 
fastenings, us highly’-gifted spirits sometimes sink beneath the 
weight of their own wealth. Sjiires of grass bent beneath 
clusters of the same jewels; and the fragrant cloverheads and 

If 

nodding buttercups fla.shed and .sparkled like the coronet of a 
duches.s. Birds, svveet, glad little creatums, u'ith wrings and 
voices but too familiar, carolled from the tree-top.s, or wheeled 
and careered in mid-air, mad with'exultant happiness (blessed 
spirits of the air !); and the bee, in his glossy black coat, wiih.. 
more gold tlian even a gay courtier of the olden time would 
have cared to dock his mantle with, sped lK?neath the soft 
clouds like an arrow, and plunged headlong among the luxu- ,. 
riant sweets of the fragrant clover-blossoms. How all these 
glad things contrasted with the heavy ’spirit of the young 
wanderer! A stream went dancing and bubbling by, right 
merrily; and close beside the rustic bridge was a deep place 
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inhere he had angled for trout for maiiy a snmnier. Willard 
glanced at it, and seemed indineU to stop, tlion passed on- 
returned Bgalu, and, kneeling down, bent his liead far uvei 
and peered earnestly down into tlie water. A fin swept by, 
with a thin layer of silver over*it; and he caught a glimpse 
of a mottled back, crimson and amber, and a |)a}e, soft azure 
in a setting of gray. Another followed, and then came a troop 
of little silver things, hurrying after each other, as though on 
tlieir way to a fairy wedding, scarce rippling the water os they 
went. Willard caught by a branch of the birch-tree that 
gi'ew there, when he first opened his eyes on tlie lamlscape, 
and swung himself to the bank. His scat was ds soft as the 
richest carpet, woven of glossy brown and gold; and as he 
t^in lient over the stix-atn, he scooped up handfuls of the cold 
water, and dashed them over liis burning Ibco, jewelling his 
wavy hair and the luxitrioiis bank together. Along the borders 
of the sti'eam grevv clurajis of willows, tlieir narrow leaves 
'Vfisettibling on the breath of the morning, and now and then a 
■^ild elm, shagged with green away down to the eartli, or a 
iouDd-topped maple, or a silver-coated beech; luid at tlieir 
TOOts sprang troops of flowers, bending tlieir bine and crimson 
imps to the water, while in’the spots of light breaking through 
their branches swarmed clans of bright-hued insects, dipping 
'iibeir gay wings in the liquid gold of morning, and warming 
; -^Iteir bloodless limbs at the hciut of natiii'c. It ivgs beautiful, 
Willard had often thought so; but now his heart yearned 
toward the familiar scene, and he would have taken the whole 
td his bosom and folded his arms about it as.tenderly as a 
, mother clasps the child s^e dotes upon. Again the tears 
fo^d to bis eyes, and again he daslicd the cool w'ater upon 
face; and, withq|it tuniing for another glance, hbrricd on. 
sheep were speckling tlie gre<Si of the nelghbowring pas- 
«nd the horses were bounding ftud U)3.sing their inaues 
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in play, or rjuietly cropping the grass at tlioir foot; Lut Wil¬ 
lard had grown wiser, and did not trust hmisolf among them. 
He sijrang over the fence and pruceodod I'esolntcl} along the 
roadside; but bis trials were not yet o\er. With a cry of 
joy, that seemed almost human, a dog rashed over tla- banks 
among the thorny bashes, scatteiing down a shower of rain¬ 
drops, bounded over the fcnee, and leaped, quivering all over 
with gladness, to the shoulders of his young toaster. 

“ Good dog! good Rover;” exclaimed the boy, in a husky, 
broken voice, patting the head and smoothing the neck of his 
favourite. “ Good fellow! T did not want to scold vou, and 
so—Bill should have known better than to set you free. But 
I must take nothing, not even my own dog, from the farm. 
Go back. Rover, go back 1” 

The dug siTcmed to undei\>.t.uid the words, though they 
■vvcic spoken low and Korrowlnlly and without a gesture, and 
he looked up with his large meek oj'cs into the boy’s lace— 
oh, so pk'adlngly! I*oor Willard’s heart had been swelling 
.until his bo-iom seemed hardly large enough to contain it, but 
this la->t ajipi'al wa-. too mucli; and, with iinconti'o]]able sob¬ 
bings, lu‘ throw himself ujion tlie neck of his dumb favourite, 
and cJung to him as tliougli he liad no other a.ssociate or friend 
on eailh. And he had no other now. I’oor Willard! For 
awhile the wanderer sobbed on in utter abaudoniiient; 
dog iiOw thrusting his nose into his bosom, now licking his 
hands and face, and ‘striving by such mute eloquence to win 
him from his grief, whatever might have occasioned it. At 
last tlie } outh mastered the emotion, and with trembling iip 
and swimming eye stooii agaia upon his feet. 

“Go home. Rover—go! Go, Rover! Rascal! down! 
down! go home!” ^ • 

*rhc dc^, at the first command, given faltecingly, had 
sprung ag-ain to liis master’s shoulders, wagging his tail, as 
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though to congratulate him on hii$ restored calmness. But at 
ttoe last words, s^)oken authoritatively, he crouched at his feet, 
whining piteously, and looking up to his face with the most 
heseechiug fondness. If tlie eyes be the mirror of the soul, 
wJiat a .soul some brute animals must have! Willard turned 
his head from their chiding, apjwalhig gaze, and choked down 
the heart tliat was springing to his‘throat, while, in a louder 
and still more commanding tone, he exclaimed, pointing with 
his finger and stamping with his foot, “ Back, Rover! Go 
home!” ■ 

The dog only lowered his head quite to the dust, and 
whined more piteously than before. Perhaps Willard was 
afraid to trust his voice again, but he certainlv was resolved 
on making the animal Obey him. ' Taking a knife from his 
pocket, he proceeded, not very deliberately, to a tree which 
drooped its heavy branches over the stone wall by the wayside. 
The dog did not move, but his-darge, pitiful eyes followed his 

f, 

young raa.ster to the tree and watched him w'itli a look of 
itfeek-.sorrow while^he cut a limb h'om it and luustily trimmed 

4 

away the leaves. But—as he retuiued! Willard w^a-s within 

a yard of lii.s mutely eloquent friend, when the dog seemed of 

a sudden to comprehend his intent; and with a sharp, piercing 

cry, made uj) of more emotions than often swell in a human 

bosom—a cry of intense, hpiirt-erushing anguish—ho leaped 

.tihe fence and bounded aw'av. AVillard watched him; not 

• % 

With tears now, for their was something horrifying in what he 
liad done,, but with a kind of awe-stricken fear, until he 
rc|cbed the little bridge, which had been thrown over the creek 
in the pasture. Here the dog for tlie first time relaxed his 
speed, turned about, and stretdiod his neck, ominously, in 
the direction in whic^Willard stood, sent forth a long, dismal 
howl. Howl after tBowI— howl after howl—prolonged— 
terrible! And the bf^’, putting his fingers to his oars, ran 
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with all his speed, till he had Icfl die lull betwfHsi himself and 
his liomo. Pause once more, and bethiuk thee, Willard! 
i^erchance, that far-oft' howl, d>ing now id die distance, ih 
warning thee of coming evil. Pause, and think! 

As Willard hurnetl on, though he passed familiar farm¬ 
houses, bidding adieu to the scones of boyhood, perhajis 
for ever, a cliangc gradually came over him ; for the clear fresli 
air of morning brushed his cheek and cooled, his forehead^ 
giving courage to his lieoit; and the brisk motion quickened 
ills blood and took some of the phiii from liis pulse-throbs. 
By degrees his thouglits passed over fiom the things he was 
leaving, to the future; and he went on whu-tling “A life on 
the ocean wave,*” and au-olessly switching the diisdes and 
]Vla 3 -1 liossoms with die .stick which he had cut for Rover. 

CHAPTEIl II.—A S’l RANGER. > 

Willard had been wandering by the wharf all day, jiassing 
from one vessel to anodicr, talking with ^amen and laying 
plans for the future with apparent boldness; but, spite of all 
tliis, there was a desolate feeling at ins heart, which was fast 
writing itself in unboyish characters of thought upon his face. 
He still had w ith him the stick which he brought fi'oni Law- 
son farm; and carried suspended from it a small bundle of 
tilings, wliicli he bad taken die foiethought to tie up in a 
pocket-handkerchief on the moruing he left homo. This, 
with a very scanty purse, was all he had on eaith; neither 
money, nor goods, nor fnends. But he posscssc-d that which 
was ivorsc for him, unguided as ho was, than liis wants—a ■ 
bold, impulsive nature, self-confidence and an undoubdng 
trust in ot^rs, warmth and energy and Aety, and a deshe to 
see eveiy thing and test everything; whilejust at this moment, 
when he most need<^ it, a hinge was loosened in his strong 
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heart. He wandered alone to a back street, daik', narrow, 
and dlthy, for he was taking his firi,t lesson in rcomony, and 
scatcKl hiinsnlf on a bench at the door of an alehouse. Strange 
beings were passing by. The dmi\kard and the iwupor, the 
iindisgaised miserable and the degraded mii'thful in their 
misery, the needy beggar and tlic beggar by piofeswon, all 
went trooping on; varied only now artd then by a face which 
had some tokens of decency in it, to break up the disgusting 
monotony. After a while men began to gather in the alehouse, 
for night came creeping dn. And smh men! Willanl hail 
never dreamed of their like before. There were oaths and 
blasphemies, and bratal jests and coarse loud peals of laughter, 
and wrangling, with no^v and tlirn an exjiostulation that had 
but little gentleness about it; and as Willaid listened, ho 
moved uneasily on his bench and looked about him ^\lth some 
anxiety, for his pro.spccts for the night nere an} thing but 
agreeable. But should hi> be coward cnongli to change his 
i|Uiirta’.s ? Willard was but a boy, and Ixiys have some suiier- 
refined notions rtf courage. Ho stretched himself upon the 
bench, placing lus little bundle under his head. He had not 
been in this position long when his attention was attracted 
by another new-comer. The stranger was tall and broad- 
shouldered—magnificently made; and as lu* stept into the 
light beyond the doorway, Willanl raised his head and looked 
after him admiringl}". Was it some brigand chief,—some 
proud and powerful sea-i-obber,—or could it be amore common 
sum like the others tiiere, smoking and drinking and swearing ? 
He could not be a good man, for Willard knew that this was 
no place for the good. i\iid yet he did not look like one 
giv^ to vicious habits or e\ 1 1 passions. His rich, wavy hair 
was slightly but it L.id evidently been t^ehed by no 

pencil more objecrawable than Time carries; his compleidon 
was pole and delicate, quite unlike that of a sea-robber; and 
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Ills soft blue eye w&s fall of mildness and love. He wuiu a 
stifil inilitary-lookiQg coAt, battoued closely to the chin, dis¬ 
playing his strong muscular proportions to tine bestkadvanta^, 
and carried in bis hand a heavy walking-stick, headed witli 
silver- Willard could not discover in what the stranger’s 
peculiarity eithei' of dross or manl^er consisted, and yet there 
W'as a peculiarity w'hicli attracted the attention of all the bar¬ 
room loungers. He spoke a word or two to those nearest him 
on entering, in a voice of singular richness and energy; and 
then drawing back a little from the company, ])Iaced himsell 
upon a settle, just inside the door. • He was evidently a 
stranger to the rest of the company as to WiHard; and 
although he seemed disinclined to join in their mirth, his eye 
wandered from one to another with an iiiterratcd kind of 
curiosity, wliich puzzled onr young friend not a little. -‘Was 
there any affinity existing between the sjjirit of the stranger 
and a scene like this ? There was a nobleness in his coun¬ 
tenance and majesty in his air which belonged to no common 
person—an archangel fidien, perhaps, for, if not fallen, why 
should he be there among the vicious and degraded ? Willard 
watched him wonderingly; and, us he watched, the heads 
within began to dance together, the night-lamps joined them, 
and finally the stars, and at last the boy’s dull eyes closed 
entirely, and his’chin rested upon his shirliKX)lIar. Willard 
was tired and sleepy that night. Houi long he gave himself 
up to the dream-spirits be did not know ;■ but when he awoke, 
a voice of singular kiuducss, close to his eoi', remarked, “ ¥oa 
liaye slept soundly, my son.” 

“ f have had an untBual pillow,” returned Willard, 
and raising his head from die shoulder where it had rested; 

I trust I may not have hugged it to^Hfig for its owlier’s 
convenience.” 

“ That is its ownei*’s care. It was presented unasked, and 
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might have been reclaimed at any moment. But, Siualy,” 
added the stranger, in a lower tone, “ you arc not m the habit 
of resorting to such a place as this ?’’ 

“ I might return the coinphraent,” answeied Willaid, 
laughing, “ for I take your remark as somefhmg of a com¬ 
pliment; I wondered myself to sleep upon tile sulyect.” 

“ And what did you decide ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“I have met with Ijctter success in my study. You ai’e a 
stranger.” 

“ Not quite a companion for men like those ?—think you.” 

“ You ore far from home, for the first time 

“ The first tune,” letumcd Willard, with a sigh. 

“ You have not always been hajqiy in that home’” 

“ There’s no great skill in that—who has 

“ You left it m anger’” 

“ Go on, wizaid.” 

“ Yon know you have taken a false step, and feel much 
regret; but you arc too proud to return.” 

“No, no, I am not soiry I have done it. I am not sorry 
—I would not go back foi the uorjd !” 

“ Rover misses ) ou.” 

Willard started, and tuined slightly pale. 

“ And your sister ISophy-” 

“ Ha! I believe yoy are the deuce, man.” 

“ Not quite, my sou; your guess lias even less courtesy in it 
than mine, when I dub you runaway.” 

“ Who and w’hat are you that you should know so much 
(rf me—know the names of Sophy and Rover ?” 

“ 1 can tuli you more—you have a desire to go to sea.” 

“ Right, but yg^must Imyp dealings with his black 
majesty.” 

“ And more." Here tlie stranger took the youth’s hand 
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afi^tidlhately in his, and looked into his face with solemn 
earnestness. “1 can tell you more, iny son; and 1 am no 
magician to discover it. I see it written upon your forehead; 
I see it beaming in your eye. God has done that ibr yon, 
which may make you among men like yonder star among 
these feeble lamp-lights. He has gifted you with a quick, 
powerful ir^tellect, and a warm, earnest heart; but that pow'er 
may be degraded and spend itself on trifles; that warmth may 
be j)erverted. The gallant craft you arc about To launch upon 
tlic broad ocean of the world (pardon me, iny son), with 
tender .sails and war 2 )ed rndder, is a thing ,too noble to subject 
to such a risk. If you w’cre an older’sailor you would make 
better jaepaiutions for your voyage. !No, I am lading no 
unusual weakness to your charge. I see the fiiw in your eye; 
I read stn'iigth of purjioso on that bold browq and I know 
what a strong will ;it»ay enable you to do. But beware, my 
.sou ! as noble vessels as }’ours have been wrecked; as strong 
minds have yielded the jewel of intellect—integrity, un¬ 
swerving principle; hearts as tme as yours have blackened 
under the finger of pollution. What talisman have you to bear 
you safely through? There was a time, 1 think—there must 
have been a time—when you prayed, ‘ lead us not into tempta¬ 
tion;’ and pow you ai-e voluntarily walking in the way of it*. 
Do I not tell you truth, my son ?” 

“ What am Ito do?” asked Willard, with a quivering 
lip. 

“ First sit down and tell me all your troubles and your 
plans.” 

“ You seem to be pretty well informed on that subject 
already.” 

“ I never saw you, nor heard of you ^this evening,” 

“ How, then, do yon know so much MPut me?” 

“ Your face is just now strangely full of thought—you look 
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ioDoceDt—<you are respectably clad—you cany' a buiUHe ^ 

9 

yoar walkin^stkk—yoa ate in a place given up to the vickms 
—^you go to sleep uneos^pectiDgly where at^ but a stranger 
would feel pretty sure of having his pocket picked—you imir- 
miir names in yotic sleep—your speech on awaking is intel¬ 
ligent ; am I a wizard ?” 

“ You are observing.” ^ 

“ 1 come here to observe; and shall be but too happy if I 
oaa be of service to you.” 

“ I thank you, but I believe my path is pretty plain before 
me. I have bad oonversation with a shipmaster to-day, and 
’ have very nearly enlisted as a sailor. You are very kind; 
but, notwithstanding your warning, I have a fancy that he who 
cannot preserve purity of mind and rriorals on the water, u'ould 

scarce do it on the land.” 

1 • 

“ Very fane, my son. Is it your intaition to go ont as a 
oeMHmon sailor ?” 


Yes, I begin at the bottom of the hill. I have no friends 
Jto^lp me to a better berth.” 

*'■ **■ Your associates dien must necessarily lie men who, if not 
liaicnB, are ignorant—^you will have no change of companion- 
, dii^ nothing to elevate your thoughts and feelings—all a dark, 
iAi^gmded level about you, and you must be more faian human 
sot to sink to it. You are young, too, and do not yet under- 
dtttid your capabilities, because you ha\'e not tested them. 

Y«i should be thoroughly educated-” 

; do not like study, sir,” 

%a3rce an excuse for a man, my son. If the bird should 
dna^'irot to like faie air, we might givo it to some little girl 
tOBRidave; or if the flsh should find the water disagreeable, we 
should' seam take^^e trouble to reason with it—^let the 
a foolish thing' die; <iflrthe immortal mind is not a bird or a fish, 
to he ^rantedc its whim and ikrish. The qnesfamt is not what 
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yon fancy, but what you nee4. Nothmg worth having flies to 
you and alights uiKJn your band; you must seei;, dig, dig, dig, 
and the * hid treasure,* when found, will be worth a thou^d 
worlds to you. There is something glorious, too, in the labour, 
Tou commence in this ^vorld a }n'ocess wh^ is to he carried 
on hereafter under the eyes of angels—which is to make the 
bliss of eternity. Think of the great, undying, God-like mind 
within you, lying all uncultivated, its capadties undeveloped, 
its powers unimproved, its affinity to the DeitJTnnrecognized 
—henofiting no one, influencing no one, lost like rubbish 
among the things tluit pcrisl>—a chasm in the great intellectud 
unity, a inonstcT of ingratitude to the God, who endowed it, 
and a curee to itself. Yon cannot uralk through the world as 
the fool walks, and be hajipy; for there is that witliin yon 
which demands your life-long cai'e, and if you neglect it— 
listen to me, my son, believe me, for I have sckjd mm^ years 
and more men than yon have, and I liave made natures like 
yours my study—if you neglect it, you may almost as well 
tom at once to yonder bar and find your associates there. You 
cannot satisfy with husks the yearning of the deathless spirit 
for the food it covets; it will not be toyed with ; and whea^' 
starved, enslaved, trampled on, its sharp cry comes to your 
ear, you will drown it — f-Zum men drown it. Lookb ' 

one with the scar across the brow, and the frightful scowi had 
—has no common mind—you will discover it for yourself, if 
you watch his actions and his words. On the tabic yobdo^ 
d^rading hiniBelf loww than any mountebank, is (me made, to 
love beauty and harmony^—« poet by nature, a haple^i^p 
prostituti(Mi.’^ 

** You seem to know them d^ll/’ remarked Willanltlhnmv^ 
ing a scrutinizing glance on his mmiitor. - 

“ As I know you; I have never met imn before.” ' 

I had bt^en looking lat them he&>iK you came ^ .aili Y' 
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toought them either fools or madmen; there seems to be no 
reason either in their actions or words.” 

“ They are both; but not half as mad as you are now to run 
voluntarily into the same danger.” 

Willard drew himself up. “ I have reason to be highly 
flattered, sir, with your opinion of my strength of character and 
purity of principle,” 

The sti'onger laid his hand soothingly on the shoulders of 
the half-angry youth, which lowered beneath its magnetic 
touch, until he stood smiling beside him as before. “ Have 
you more than human strength, m^y son ? There is an angel 
hovering over your heart, I know'; but is there one standing at 
its door with a flaming sword to keo]i out evil ? Is it chained 
fast that it cannot go into error ? Are you stronger than the 
Son of the Morning, and purer tliau he, that you cannot fall ? 
Does none of the original sin of our ruined natures cleave to 
you, and have you added nothing thuretfi ? A Redeemer died 
for you; but did ho make it impossible fur you U> sin ? or was 
it not this same Holy One who said, ‘ ^Vatch and ])ray, lest 
you enter into fomiptation ?’ Think of the indignant exclama¬ 
tion of one as pure-hearted and unsuspecting as you are; 

‘ What ! dost tliou think thy servant a dog that he should do 
thfs great thing ?’ And what things did he not do ? What 
'Crime too black for him afterwards ? There was a time, I doubt 
not, when yonder harlequin would have been indignant had his 
present degitulation but licen hinted at. But listen to him 
now. That was a beautiful sentiment to drop from such lips 

distorted—and finished with an oath—hear him. 
a time when he was innocent and self-confident, and 
1 am enre not many years ago. ' Wait me here while I recall 
those day^. If 1 can but lay my finger on the right chord, I 
may produce a vibration which will call up some well-nigh 
forgotten strain of better days, and do him good.” 
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The strauger stepped to the table, where a light-haired, fail'- 
faced, lithe youDg man was dancing and singing songs, and 
performing various feats of buflaoneiy for the amusement of the 
boisterous company about him.” 

“ Henry Crayton, I believe !” 

“ Ah ! ‘ w'hat’s in a name ?’ ‘ Avoid ye ! get thee behind 

me !’ ‘ Do you squiimy at me?’ 

‘ Wlien thf) wiiie-cuii is sniilin;; before us, ^ 

Aud we pledge round to hearts that are true, boys, true, 
Itcmenibei' yuur part’s to encore us; 

8n heic’s for a liulabuloo—loo, loo, loo. 

So liere's for—liero’fc for—’ 

WIiei'G are your voices, boys ? Oh, there is the big shadow 
yet —out with it, man !” 

“ I have a message for you.” 

“ Tlion deliver thyself, an’ thon art not breathless with the 
weighty matter, my little foot-page. Speak on; tliese arb all 
our right loyal subjects, and we have no secrets from their 
oars.” 

“ I liad bettor wait your leisure,” replied the stranger, turn,- 
ing away. 

“ Leisure! here's for you, then. 1 come—I come!”and, 
plunging from the table,\oung Crayton aligltted on his hands 
turned a somerset, cleared himself of the applauding crowd, 
and Joined the tall stranger on the ]iurtico. 

“ Perhaps I should apologize for interrupting youi’ agreeabte 
amusement,’’ Willard heard his now friend remark. 

“ Agreeable! Wbll, there-is laughing, and the hours 
—yes, it is agreeable. You had an errand.” 

“ My message was a petition.” 

“ You had better have presented it then while I was on iny 
throne. Ha, ha!” 

It is a solemn one.” 
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“ Well, sjieak, though I haye no liking for solemn things,” 
anstn'ered tlio half-soljered youth— 

* Lct^s laugh and be meny, 

For old Charon’s ferrv. 

It-’ 

I beg your pardon, speak on ” 

An angel once dwelt in your heart, and he would fiiiti 
come back again. Innocence is the lost one’s name —vh 
take her to your bosom, and with her she will bring a sister 
—Peace.” Willard did not hear the reply, but he tliought it 
was a scofT, and he W'ondered, il‘ it were j) 0 Si>iblL* for hUu over 
to become so degraded. The two men still piirsniM.1 their 
w^alkupand down the iKJitico, th(‘i'r voices gnidiially growing 
lower and more earnest, till not a single word could be ths- 
tingui&hed. At last they parted. The younger walked auay 
in the darkness, and the stranger monitor returned tc the 
waiting Willard. 

“ Poor fellow! He is voiy' miserable, for lie is ns .sensitive 
concerning his degradation as though it wero not his own 
work. He was not sorry to find symi>athy and (^ncourage- 
miftnt, and I have loft him with an arrow in his heart which 
be4nay turn to balm. Heaven helj) jj^m! He has promised 
to come to me in the morning for employ'inont. If he should, 
I wHl do the best I can for him, and I think some friends that 
* I have in town would second my endeavours.” 

^ Do you believe that he will keep his promise ?*’ 

** It is doubtful. He might I'efortn, but It is hard to retread' 
' ^ps%f darkness and bitterness; better aright, my 

Wilkud wished himself at home again, and almost thought 
tliat be would submit to hjs Other's control (lyratmy he 
uatniod it)i in order to avoid the fearful hazard of his present 
position. 
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“ I would commence aright,” he began, falteruigly—“ I 
would commence aright—but—I cannot go hack, to I«awson 
p'ami. There is no one to guide me hero, no one to advise rne ; 
what sliall I do ?” 

I 

Atid why not go back, my son?” 

“ I am not bapjiy thoro—I cannot Ihj- If tlicro were any 
one to tdk to luc as you do, to awaken me to a consciousness 
uf my rnvn poweis, and teach me to cultivate and improve 
thc^m, I might find pleasure in that; but I shall go away and 
forgot what} ou liavc told mQ, and I cannot do right, when I 
am unlia])])y. Mo ; I never will go back to Lawson Farni.’^ 

“■ Co will) me, then, will you not?” 

“ Wht»ro ?” 

To--’to complete your education, to fit yourself for useftil* 
ncri.b m the sphon' Avhich to-day jou may choose; to-morrow 
Avill be K>'t to you. Go with me, iny son, and you never will 
regret this most importixnt decision of your life.” 

How can I go? I am but one remove from l>eggary, 
though I decline the profession in favour of the ‘ bounding 
billow/ Here is niy w'arxlrobo in this pocket-handkercliief^ 
and here my purse—just eighty-nine cents in it—a weighty 
capital with my oxpocLatious! I have nothing else in the wide 
\vorld.” 

“ You have a strong hand and a strong intellect. Improve 
well what you have, and I will make the rest easy for you.'^ 

Who, then, are you?” 

The stranger pulled a card from his pockht, and put it Iq 
the hand of the joutli, who stepped nearer the light to read 

9 

it. In a moment he returned, his eye moist and his voi<Qe 
tremulous. 

“ I have heard of you. You bive been very kind to saasoe 
so with my w'ayw'aidness; and 1 commit myself, 
question, to your guuinuce ; for }'oiir voice has reached to.my 

0 2 
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iuuiost spirit, and roused aspirations, which might have slum* 
bered for ever.” 

“ You will go with me, then ?” 

1 will. 1 dare not r^use. It almost seems to me that 
you have been sent here, in this hour of danger, by my dead 
mother.” 

“ Perhaps; the spirits that have gone home before do watch 
over us, my son.” 


CHAPTER III.—THE ORATOR. 

An immense concourse of tlio proudest intcllectri our State 

can boast had assembled at -. There was a hush like 

tlie' pulseless silence of the tomb; for the Inspiration of a 
mighty spirit had j)assed over them; and each rapt listener 
suspended his breathing, lest even that should drown some 
tone replete with the eloquence of the mighty indwelling 
spirit. The voige of the speaker was one well known in the 
ooimcil-ball, one to which senators liad listened with roA eience, 
one which Wisdom honoured, and Philanthropy had cause to 
bless. And he now spoke eloquently and feelingly upon a 
subject, which, it was evident, interested him beyond measure 
—tile dispersion of the clouds from ^he intellectual horizon 
of the human race; and the full, steady light, flooding eveiy- 
tiiing in its way, -which was spreading itself from zenith to 
nadir. He spoke of the might of mind even in its clay, prison; 
of the man of tli6 wise thought beside the man of the strong 
arm; of the little voice which comes up from the lone philo- 
aoidi^’s cell to shake the braid earth with its thunders; and 
of the foolish one who goes out among his fellows, never 
knov^mg nor making it known that he carries more than the 
wealtii of an empire in hi.s bosom. He went back to the 
eartitls midnight, and pliuiged into t^ie closet of the alchymist 
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and the cell of the mouk, where genius wrestled with suiier- 
stition in the dense darkness, and where Knowledge Jong hid 
her mourning head ; and lie brou^ up frqina each a libation 
to pour upon the altar of intellecttflf democracy'. He pointed 
to the lone stars that formerly glittered, wonders to gaze at, 
in the wide heaven of literaiy ffime; and then he suddenly 
unrolled a hew firmament, all spangled over with orbs full of 
brilliancy and beauty, but so lost in the universal light ns to 
be scarce discoverable. And with what heart-felt eloquence 
he liailed the glorious moruing! Ah! he must liavc I'leen 
standing beneath a sun of his own to be so enraptured vvitii 
the spirit-warming effulgence; for there are those who even 
now see nothing but feeble rush-lights glimmering in the > 
darkness; who long for the olden time, when but one star 
blazed Ufoft to light a century, and after its exit the world 
slumbered on till another came, darting its wild coruscations 
athwart the gloom Aaitli startling litfulness. He was not a 
mere oiator, he was an artist, a Pygmalion, and his creations 
breathed—glowed—burned; his Promethean hand liad stolen 
tlie sacred fire, and he scattered it with a wild profusion, which 
left a sfiark on every heart—not to kindle passion, but to burn 
away the dross, and leave tlie godlike sjiirit unalloyed in 
unshackled freedom. He ceased, and that vast c|pcoursu 
arose and walked away in subdued ^silence. Each mind, 
however deeply buried in frivolities, flung open its poi'tals h) 
Thonght, and Thought is the angol whiuli, once admitt^, 
rectifies aud renovates the whole inner being. 

Among those who listened to the thrilling eloquence of the 
ififteJ orator was a noble-browinl, niild-eved old man, with 
locks of snow, and uface whose ex|>ression onubined benevo¬ 
lence with^ native <ljgnity- His bi'oad cliCiSt heaved with 
emotion while he listened; aiirl, when tijc t-yes of other.'j 
kindled with entimsiasm, his closed om' the warm tears which 
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gualied up from a fountain stirred in his bosom only; for'he 
knew that from a little seed, which lie once held between'his 
own fingers, spmpg all t^e sentiments so fraught with life, 
so redolent with wisdomImd purity. In a few minutes they 
had grasped bands—the* noble old man and the son of his 
better nature. They met with outward caressings, but 
with a dose dasping of th(> spirit, which is somcfames granted 
on this side of bliss, and a more than womanly gush of ten¬ 
derness quivering in either voice ; for it is a gross wisdom 
which claims not love for its twin. 

Go on, Willard Lawson! gather thy jewels about Ihec as 
thou art gathering tliem now; make thine own setting bne of 
unsur{ia.ssed glory ; for soon a brow thou Invest will turn from 
earth to be adorned in heaven ; and on that noble brow’' the 
jewel of tliine own briglit spirit will glitter. 


A CASE OF LUNACY NOT UNCOMMON. 

“ WHEanuw.vY, Jem ?” 

“ Up country.” 

“ Ah^! What’s ill the wind?" 

“ A raise.” * 

“ As‘ how ?” 

A* Honour bright ?” 

“ Honour bright.”' 

, “ Fact is, Tom, the New Yorkere are purse-proud—no 
money to be had for tow, oven. All, wrong—money buys 
love, why not love money ? Aint I a philosopher, Tom ?” 

,,« Very good for a beginning. 

“ Well, I must, practi.se a little, you see—nothing like 
practice; and no knowing how soon I may be drawn out. 
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Conatty belles, IVe heard aay, are the deuce-aiid^all al philo- 
soi>hy.’' 

“ And who is to liave the honouj^' buying the ninciy-niuth 
pait of some hitherto^hidden coriSiPof Jem Fletcher’s heart 
(all there is left), and what’s the bid ?” 

“ Ino fuuuing^Tom ; I'm in sober earnest this time. That 
is, wliat with the billet-doux from trade^ieople, and the lack 
of them from heiresses, I am getting ^eehh^ very. Pulse low 
{aiias purse), no rest (worried by bills a mile long every day), 
can’t sleep o’ nights (for want of a bed), appetite shockingly 
irregular (ravenous when somebody else foots the bill)— 
tell yo what it is, Tom, I’m a case, that’s clear. Notliing 
will do but change of scene—country air and country exercise 
—tlw* doctors would recommend it, I know. If 1 don’t get 
bettor tlio}’ll smother me with duns—^I shall be I'egularly 
Burked—chopped into rninced-meat for tlie benefit of Shears 
& Co. Sad, isn’t it^” 

“Very. Ptwr Jem Fletcher!’’ , 

“ Thought the soul of ye would melt a little. But don’t 
quite break your heart; I shall take a do.se of the country and 
conn; out new. The worst of it is I must serve an apprentice¬ 
ship, and my Laban will outdo his prototype ; he will make me 
spin ever}' thought that is in me into gold threads, to match 
the yellow-boys in his celskin i)urse.”i 

“ 'J’bat will be oppressive.” 

“ So it will, but 1 must submit.” 

“ And for lack of the gold, substitute the labour of gilding, - 
eh?” 

“ Ah! you, understand, Tom ; you know all about it. A 
fortune in ymr eye, my boy!” 

“ Something in that way, you know.” 

“Ah, yes! ‘waiting for dead men’s shoes;’ but take 
t\'ord for it, Tom, there’s notliing liko this plan o’ mine. Catch 
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a bird with a piece of money in her month, and yoQ have birdie 
and all.” 

“ Ay, catch the bird.^ 

“ Oh I that ’is nothing^S^he’s as good as caught now. 1 Ve 
got a fortieth cousin up there in the woods (Alderbrook they 
call the settlement), and he is a great man anjpng them—justice 
of the peace, town-clerk, or somethiilg or other. Well, I 
believe he has an inkling of the state of my affairs; and 
having done pretty well in the matrimonial-money-making line 
himself, he just takes it upon himself to advise me. Let me 
see—I have a mem. somewhere. Deacon—Deacon—Palmer 
(I believe it is)—a hundred thousand—one pretty daughter, 
eery pretty, and sole heiress—about sixteen—bright eyes— 
dark hair, given to curling—tall—hands and fwt—(hang it! 
not a word about them! all right, though, I dare say)—loves 
to queen it—a little blue, and wilful as Zantippe! What say 
to Aat, eh 1 Tom ?” 

■ “ No pulling hair, [ hope.” 

“ Do you think 1 had l)etU‘r go to the barber, Tom, by way 
of a preventive?” 

“ Time enough. Yon t«jld of an apprenticeship.” 

“Oh, all! that’s the bitter pill, the drop too much, ihe 
great sacrifice that’s to make a niartyr of me, Tom. It seems 
they hate got an act^my of learning up there. (When I 
am President I ’ll have all such ruinous institutions levelled.) 
James Fletcher, A.B., your servant, sir, was graduated at old 
Harvard, and he purposes assuming the duties and responsi¬ 
bilities of principal of that most excellent institution—the 
academy at Alderbrook, I mean." 

“ Capital, Jem! ■ But no ! Why not dash out; play high, 

: nd take the fortress by glitter? No danger of an indictment 
fOf swindling.” 

There's a papa in the way, with an eye like a hawk. 
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No; sober and intellectual is my cue—not moneyed, but 
evidently * rising young nrian.’ Won’t T rise ?” \ 

^ If you can. But ^! the steamer is ready for putting 
off. Success to ye, Jem—Good-b]^.” 

“ Good-bye. Better try my prescription, eh? Think on’t 
—do r 

Oh! what a sensation there was in our vills^, when it was 
reported that James fletcher, Esq., of New York city, a 
young gentleman of very brilliant ]>arts, and highly finished 
education, was coming to take charge of our aesdemy! There 
was much sympathy for him, too; for it was mmoured that 
the exigences of the times had deprived him of a very fine for¬ 
tune ; and, moreover, that he came to ns for the sake of 
giving his mind tlie opportunity to recover its usual tone and 
vigour, after having been nearly sbatteiod by advoraity. Mr. 
Fletclier anived late on a Saturday evening; but in th<j ten 
minutes that cla])sed^])eroro he disappoai'od in one of the 
upper chambei's of the “ Sheaf and Sickle,” he had lieep seen 
\)y half the men of the village. The next morning there was 
a great rash to church, which must liave been anticipated by 
the parson ; for the eider part of the congregation did not fail 
to observe that he had taken unwonted pains with liis dis¬ 
course. Adeline Palmer called at our door, and, as we 
walked to church together, I had a ^1 description of Mr. 
Fletclier—eyes, hair, complexion, bearing, character, and evet» 
feelings. The picture vxis rather “ taking,” I must own; 
but my muslin and .straw were “ ns good as new,” then; so I 
only i-o-afljusted the precious morsel .A paste glittering in my 
breast-knot, and carrii’d my’ parasol as daintily as jjoksible. 
Blit it was of no use. Ada Palmer was the belle of Alder- 
brook; and, thoiigli it is impossible, in any laLse, to resist th^ 
flosire to look one’s prettiest, the vainest of us never dreamed 
of being seen when beside her. Worse .still, I was informed 
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tliat Mr. Fletcher was particularly anxious to boiwd at Deacon 
Palmer’s, for the reason, ^lat his lore of retireoieDt and quiet 

might be better gratified there tlian at any other house in the 

% 

village. 

And will h^?’* I inquired, with quite enough interest. 

If we can get papa to consent.” 

‘‘ To think of yoivr having a boarder !** 

pity us, I dare say, Fan,” whisi^ercd Ada, with a 
xory roguisli twinkle of the eye, and a knowing look about the 
corners of the mouth that was particularly provoking- 

Rather impertinent, Miss Deacon’s daughter,” thought 1; 
I shall treasure that up to measui'e back to you one of these 
days;” but there .was no chance to reply, for wo had onterw.1 
the church-porch; and so, with a mutual smile, and a nod of 
good-natured defiance, -wo j)arted. I soon discovered Mr. 
Fletcher, for his was the only strange face tlieie; and he 
evidently Roon discovered Ada Palmer. Oil! Ada icus a 
little queen, and she never looke<l iso beautiful as on that day. 
It was impossiblo not to concede to her her winnings ; uikI 
when, in a fortnight after, Mr, Fletcher was reckoned un" 
fiulingly among them, I do not believe there was a belle 
in tlie whole village but thought it was lier due, and yielded 
the conquest tr> her with a good grace. But we <Jid Inivc rare 


tames, making Ada and (did you ever observe that 

right angle whicli bfl^hfuI consciousness puts in 
,comer where tlie two lips meet ?) make square Tnouths, 
Rare times bad we; and it was as good revenge as need be. 

But poor Jem Fletcher! ho W’aa right when he aiiticipated 
a severe apprenticeshi]), for the deacon was ‘‘ a marvel of 
ft.good man.” Deacon Palmer’s right hand, holding his purse 
within it, was given to every good enterprise, whether for the 
advancement of religion and morality, or intended to promote 
secondary interests of the village which acknowdedgod him 
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ipi htod. Bb poor Jem was not only obliged to attend church 
three time# every Sabbath, and leetibres of various kinds 
daring the week, but he must needs }ifitMg|vith at leiyt pre¬ 
tended interest, to a thouSand plans for s||B»i-atUig tlie con¬ 
dition of tlie human race; from which weighty matter's 
he hoj)ed, as he listened, at some future daj^ to relieve his 
in tended‘father-in-Iaw', by taking the helm into his own 
hand. ^The more Jem isaw of tlic old gentleman’s generosity, 
the more sanguine became his hopes ; and bright was the pic¬ 
ture his fancy painted, of the time when 'good Deacon 
Palmer would no longer be obliged to look after wealth 
which ho did -not know how to use. But Jem’s hardest 
apprcnliceship was not to Laban—it was to Racial herself. 
Oh ! such a sprite as was Ada Palmer! Proud as Juno, and 
mischievous as a whole troop of those small i)OOple they call 
fairies, headed by bright Titania's own j(!Ster. An 

** Air)% fairy Lilian, 

' Flitting, iairy Lilian,’* ^ 

was she, with the same “ crimson-threaded lips,” and t& 
“ silver-trebled laughter ” on them ; but as dignified as a lady 
duchess when she chose. Oh! tliere was no bringing Ada to 

t 

terms till she was ready to come; and sometimes I used to 
doubt whetlier Jem P’letcher, though la^trained his eyes, and 
trained his tongue, and tuned his voice to the tone of ft<iharp 
with a die-away air on its strings, would be able to accom- 
plish it. Ada was unreadable even by us* Jem, however, 
hoped on, and wdth good reason, for it W'as evident that he 
had the right ear of Iwtli parents. 

There was to be a meeting of the “ Ald<irbrook Young 
Ladies’ Temperance Society,” and Mr. Fletclier was nnaiii- 
mously declared “ the very one ” to deliver a fitting Jectore cm 
tlie occasion. Jem Fletcher lecture on temperance! Bat-Hd 
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matter; he had embarked, and mii»t push forward at all 
hazards. Besides, vi^t better opportunity could a lover wish 
for the display |||U8 eloqueitce ? What delicate compliments 
might he pay under cover of\he whole! How charm¬ 

ingly would he angelize all the fair teens at Alderbrook, 
while Ada would be thinking within herself, “ if he holds all 
of us in such high estimation, what would his idolatry be 
when concentrated?” Mr. Fletcher delighted the ladies by 
consc-nting to address them; but, in the mean time, he begged 
a week’s delay, as he would not presume to rise liefore such 
an assembly of wit, and beauty, and talent, without due pre- 
puation. The delay was granted, and poor Jem Fletcher sut 
down determinedly and perseveringly to his severe task. Such 
havoc as was made among the goose-quilis and foolseap! 
Jem’s organ of destructiveness had never accorn])!isheil “io 
much since the days of his babyhood, when newspa{x>rs had 
been given him os jJaythings. But he succeeded. Evi'ii Iiis 
own lastidioos taste was fully satisfied. And what migiit not 
be expected of those iirlght beings on the look-out for 
Beauties? Jem was in raptures. He read and re-read his 
address; and each time it grew morn strikingly brilliant, 
more witty, more sweetly sentimental, more gracefully in¬ 
sinuating—in short, moie decidedly the precise thing to I'ait 
the book dropped )ugh a Indy’s ear into her heart. We 
all ^peeled wonders of Mr. Fletclier; and curiosity, pushed 
back like a boisterous beggar till the lab'st moment, was 
ready for a rush. * 

“ Ada, go up to Mr. Fletcher’s room and get the m'ws- 
paper,” said the de|^n, ufrer the young lady had donned 
bonnet and shawl to go to the lecture. ' 

Ada seized my hand. Come with me. Fan ; Mr. Fletc her 
is down taking tea with mamma. He stayed out late to¬ 
night-conning hi.s speech, I dare say,” she added iu a whis-per. 
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Tli(^ deacon rang for lights, and away went Ada and 1 tor 
tiv' newspafter. Mr. Fletqlier’s hat, wj|h his gloves beside it, 
was ujXHi the tabic ; and upon a handkerchief, 

like the driven snow in whiteness, lay (Mntle manuscript 
book. 

‘‘Look! the lecture, Fanny!” said Ada, taking one 
corner between the tips of her fingers, and elevating it 
above her head. “ Now what would you give to see the 
iii-ide of it?” 

•tv « 

“ A bound to the top of the staircase; I never could 
bi'.ir to read a manuscript. But what a very nice man thia 
INI:-. Fletcher of yours must be! See how carefitlLy that bit 
of blue ribbon is knotted.” 

“ Tlie very same that he st 9 le from my work-basket this 
nil 111 ling! Saucy, isn’t it? I have half a mind to piuiish 
that impudence. Besides (lietween our two selves, Fan), 
this very correct Mr. Fletcher is an arrant hypocrite—I see it 
in his eyes and hear it in his voice. He would be far more at 
home, I dare say, singing— 

‘ Blanic not the bowl—^the fruitful bow],” 

1 

than saying prctty things for the edification of us cold-wator- 
ito.i. Let’s punish hi.s knavery. Here, come to the window,' 
while I untie this knot.” 

* 

Adsi Palmer’s fingers shook as though shocked at their own 
naughty doings, while she loosened the blue ribbon ; aiid then 
she slipiwd the inner sheet fi-om it, and slid it dorni behind 
the sofa. 

“ Now, if I only had some queer thing to substitute. 
L' uk! there’s a sheet of note-paper on the table! He has 
ju>t written down a page, and the ink is har/lly dry on it. 
Bung it, Fannj'—it is ju-st the siae of this—some love-nole, 1 
dap- say : and wo shall get a blush from him, at any rate. 
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when he opens to it. Think of making him blash in public ! 
bat m must be very demure—it would not do for us to smile 
even, or we shqa^ be detected.” 

By the tiinslwda had fuiishcKl her caution, the sheet of 
note-paper W'as fastened snugly in the middle, and the book 
retunied.to itS'resting-place on the handkerchief. 

A more mellow, rich-toned voice than Jem Fletcher’s 
1 never heard ; and, on that evening, it was modulated to its 
utmost capacity for melody. I had entirely forgotten Ada’s 
mischievous prank, and so had she, 1 doubt not, before he had 
turned over tliree loaves. The sentiments, too, and the 
happy mode of adorning them ! Oh ! Jem FJeteher deserved 
success for his industry, if not for his lionesty! Suddenly, 
while Fletcher’s tongue was thrilling benctath a whole tide of 
eloquence, and hearts were beating, and ('yes flashing before 
him, he made aa abnipt irausc. Placing his right hand uiKm 
the page, ho raised the other to his eyes liastilx', as though 
Urushiug away some intruding vision—but no, it was there 
}^t. Jem tried his handkerchief, but it did no good. Some- 
tiling liaJ evidently planted itself before him that he did not 
wish to sec. He tnrned over leaf after leaf confustKlly, and 
back again, while the red blood seemed ready to burst from 
his forehead, and vve could almost fancy that we saw his hair 
raising itself in consternation above. 

** 1 did not mean to embarrass him so much,” whispered 
Ada iu mv car. 

At that moment, Fletcher’s eye fell upon us, and such 
an eye! Mortification, distress, anger—everything painful 
was there; and no.doubt our blazing faces, with the attempt 
at a smile, which wc both of us instinctively made, betrayed 
the whole. Fletcher gave hut one glnnce at us, one at the 
carious audience, now in a buisz of wonder; and, snatching 
Ills hat from the seat behind him, lie bounded for the door. 
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The congregntion was astonncJwl; and jx>or Ada and I 
tn'nibled like two leaves in a storm'. Slowlv, and one bv 
one, the people went out; and that night a light was kept 
buniing in every house for fear of the inadftutor. 

Do you know what was the matter with Mr. JBetdver 
last eveulpg?” inquired Deaeon Palmer of his daughter 
while at the hreakfust-taJoIe. Ada’s face took on the hue of a 
full-blown j)eony. “ Then you liave seen this before?” 
and the deacon pulled from his pocket the Jittle book tied 
with the blue ribbon. 

“ I am sorry, papa; indeed, I am very sorry. I did not 
intend to mortify Mr. Fletcher so-much—I only slipped in 
that paper for a frolicand poor Ada actually burst into 
tears. 

“ Thou vou have not read it?" 

“ Oh, no, papa! you could not think I would be so mean ?’’ 

“Well, Mr. Fletcher thought you had. I found tlus by 
the church-door, where he dropped it. ■ If you do not Imow 
what paper yotf slipped in for a frolic, you may read it now.” 

Ada’s eyes grew larger and larger as she perused the pre¬ 
cious document ■which had turned Jem Fletcher into a mad¬ 
man ; and such a volley of laughter os she dosed it with, had 
never Ijel'ore burst even from her merry heart, 

•No wonder that ix>or Jem ti'a.s mortified past redemption; 
for the note, wliich he supposed Ada had perused, gave a full 
account of his plans and prospects to his friend Tom; and 
dosed with a characteristic eulogium on pretty damsels in 
geneial, and moneyed pretty ones in pai'ticular. 

Jem Fletcher has never been heard of since at Alderbrook; 
and many a good lady, to this day, often expresses the hope, 
that the poor dear young man has found shelter in some 
lunatic asylum. 
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THE GBEAT march HOLIDAY. 

Tan hi||ltttons, bnstliiig, blowing, chilling month (^‘'^arch. 
Ugh! it makes me shiver to think of it ! Even are 

undesirable—mud-producers ns the)' are. But yet% brings, 
like every other part of the year, its own peculiar pleasures. 
It is, indeed, a season of the utmost interest and im])ortance 
to a large class, quite as likely to supply ns with futnre states* 
men as college walls or city boundaries. It is strange how 
modi, and yet how little, we are indebted to position and 
education for what we afterwards become. The pale student, 
with his classic face, soul-beaming eye, and graceful stej), bows 
himself from our presence on comraencemont day; while onr 
hopes and good wishes follow him on what wo 1>eiieve will 
be, a. ‘bright career; and we never hoar of him again. The 
awkward, squai^shouldered country lad conies trudging into 
town with his giain, perhaps, and at evening sl^is away to tlie 
lecture-room. Wo observe neither his coming nor his going; 
but if we did we could scart« see the strong intelloct burst¬ 
ing its rough kernel. Years pass, and suddenly a great man 
i^iaes before us—a kind of intellectual miracle. The district 
' school was the nursery of this intellect; a country newspaper 
iMit its aid to foster it; books, old dry books, that those 
acquainted with modern hteratujre would never think of read¬ 
ing, hedged it round with common sense; occasional visitors 
and occasional visits added to the fund ■ of information which 
the newspaper supplied; thought, driven to feed upon itself 
for want of other food, wrought itself into a giant; and ao the 
wonder grew. 

' So the district school is a very iiiniortant thing; and hence 
we a,re. not disiiosed to undervalue the holi day .at its close— 
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a gi'«at and important day, not to be surpaased by Fportb>o^ 
July Judependeuce or Cbristmaa feasting and frolic. The 
close of tlie winter school is very much like the breskiii^ Up 
of a J|^tatnediineDagerie. As some of the more 
of 'anifi&^s linger around their keeper, for old 
so Tommy hang, in mouth, upon 

latch, or^reep, pussy-like, near the desk, half-ashamed, yet 
loath to go without tlie fere well smile. Others stand undis* 
turbed and unmoved, like sturdy bruin or Jlloses -Meecham; 
while a few of the wildest, including the whtSe catalogue of^ 
apes, enter upon some mischievous prank, as Zeke B r ow n 
amoves the door-step, or Fred Lightbody purloins the sdiooK 
niaster’s s|:)ectacles, and kindly adjusts his wig on one side cf 
his head. But by far the greater part of these freed prison^ 
(from both menageries) scamper as though for dear life ^ and’ 
scarce knowing whether their feet are in the or (m 
ground, give such an idea of Babel as 3 rour ima^tation .n€!(^ 
conjured up. Oh, those are very desperate hopefuls that' id 
March break from the bondage of the district school! 

I once had the pleasure of spending a tfinter where sleigh* 
rides and apple-bees, and 'spelling-schools and grammar- 

schofiJs, constituted a very delightful complement of tlie nsefuf 
and ornamental, and made'the weeks and months go by with 
the rapidity of a season in town, with the advantage of coming 
from the winter’s dissipation with added freshness and vigour.' 
Our schoolhouse was a little square box of a thing, tucked'^ 
down at one comer of a piece of woodland—^not for the acU ’ 
vantage of shade—oh no I All the trees that would be likely;" 
to keep off the broilii^ sun in summer, or in winter prevan#' 
the snow from drifting eave-high befme the door, were care-’ 
fully cut down and cleared away. It must be owned that this 
was not the best situation for the schoolhouse, but Squire 
Jones warited it in the eastern part of the district, and Dr, 
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YtOtikeiwas deterauaed"tint it.dibiild beio'-die western; so, 
ta^^Bfitde the the psnzted nsiiag^' wlio were ex- 

l yting newly tbe innda from these two' titled personages, 
dM||jkd^w^dlM9r considered a central.posdMto, 

eacli heatthstonei The result was; 
both men were^ofiended,! and refused to re]ax^^|^tnin«- 

salted,^ponerstrings.. But the sohoolhoaBe‘was budt at., last 
■*>-»iittl«''*‘teenty taunty *’ nutshell of a “ooncam,” the roof 
molriwg ft^gathai>.*faMip.jiMi]kw»d plane'fromrridge-pole to eaves, 

tehich latter »jote.overt(q)ped an ample row of good-sized, well* 
glazed windowe People seem to have disoovered an intimate 
copnssion b^een physical and intellectaal light, inu^nmggi 
p^bfi^y.tbat.th«rais soma^ldnd of a dlter in the brain, 
wld(3h'.t|)e ^»4)lin<yng stream in converted into a yet more 
v&ddr-Hihe. inner , light, that 'it is shocddn^y transcen- 
d|||||ihito fbiaish with a name. Our schoolbouae, which was 
fi^|i^,feiet's|||uu!e, was furnished, with eleven foll-gmwn win* 

.iptemt-some mie'of which a..pane' of glass was alwa^'a 
and its place supplied byhat cnr shawl. Between two 

J t 

oC:.#M 9 e wmdowstwas the racnith of the little den, and, all 

j 

.mpoid' .it, the .walls were rnnamented with carved work, dis* 
Itliiying die artistic devetepments of many a youthful master 
of^ jaqk-knife.. 

You .must not ima^ne* that none but vny small children 

^ I, 

intend.the .district sdiooL; for the^^wiuter brings together a 
iqj^y:,assemblage of all ages, from the sturdy little chap in 
Jhte. linaey-woolaey and checked apnm, to the> merry moideD* 
'^^teziteeo, who deeoiates the-parktur of a iSunddy evraii^-for 
tiia..reosption> of a lover, and the comely youth whose strong 
lupt^in .summer guides the plovgh and swii^ the scythe. It 
is....a'iuq[^y. place that . district sebod, overflowing wtrir the 
jgenmiiaa cream. of. fun; gay, busy; mischief-habdiiug, and 
l^i^iUaBly mischief-executteg. A very hi^py place is it; and 
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1 caunot imagtoe n hat creato the oadehnablo loi^uig foi the 
“htetda}/’ \^hiLh seaiiui to be the prevalent feeling among 
the }ouDg tyios, oay more tlmn I can unaguie why, m our 
high^iatattfof happinets, we aie ever looking forward to the 
montrir. Whatever may be the reason, the aniltj|fiKif the 
“ last ” IS carefully watched for and, despite the old 
adage, it comes at last, while, with smoothed aprons and 
cleaned faces, and all bedeihcd m holiday finery, the futura 
statesmen and (provided success attend somo of the reformen 
of the present da)) stateswomen sally forth lo the plaos of 
action. 

^ 1 liave hitherto neglected to describe the interior of the 
Haple Bush schoolhouse, but while the yomig belles aie 
}x!epiug at each otliei ovei the tops of their books to seewhich 
I't bcbl dressed, the beaux penning their lost doggerels, and 
the }oungei lads and lassea alteiiiately sitting bolt upn^t. 
toes to the crack and arms twisted on the breafP^like a Hdi- 
laiid dough-nut, and lolhng half over to the fiooi in finrgetful 
larines'*, w e may get time for a glance. 

Yet, now that 1 think again,-you will not need a desaip- 
tuai, loi 1 am on an old thoile, and the ranges of seats, Ihe 

schoolmaster’s throne, with its “ inighfc-malces-right ” comer, 
appiopiiated to crumbled gingerbread, half-eaten apples^ 
broken jock-kmvcs, stiuigs, 'w hip-lasbes, tops, and spnqg* 
coloured love-letters, the jiiue flooi—which is scrubbed twice 
a } ear—^the evergreens, the ferule, and the rod ai e no new 
things to you, partic||ariy if you have evei happened to meeft 
with “ The District School as it vv as.” One tiling, howeraTt 
has bem changed since those days. The old-fashioned fire* 
place) which ibrmeiiy yawned on one side beneath the sticio 
chimney, has withm the last dozen years been superseded hjf 
a I usty, smoking stove, on the top of which tlie children rcaet. 
the apples and cheese feir then dessert Ton would wondtir, 

1*2 
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if )on wmc aaiuainted in the Mapic liiiah disti-icL liovv sucIj 
an innovation was ever admitted into a place where all are 
such slScklers for ancient customs. It was done, as most 
things ^ in this world, whether good or bad, f^Jiii a apu'it 
of opp«i^. Nobody had a stove, or dreamed of Saving 
one, uiitil an old man of our vicinity, who had been laying a 
visit in town, hapjiened to get into a rage one day -about 
“ tlieae new-fangled notions for picking honest folks’ pockets.” 
Then, as in duty bound, to ])revent a man’s storming for 
naught, and wasting his elociuence on the empty air, theiv 
rose ujj a tinmber of his neighbours to o])}iosc, and theieby test, 
his opinions. It became, therefore, absolutely necessary fo# 
every mah of the stove party to be in jKJSsession of the article 
in question; and so absolute did these men bear su ay, that 
at liist die offensive stove found its way even to the very 
schoolhouse.^k Never was there a greater warfare about old 
and new mdRres than wa-, carried on in thi.s case; but the 
stove men liad strong limbs and jKnv i-rful voices, and, above 
ali, their chief sjieakers had, if not full purses, full granaries; 

80 they came off vietiirioiis. The result was, the anti-stoveites 
^ve due notice that tliey .should withdraw tlieir patromige 
fifoni the school; kept tlif*ir word; and, in jiitxie.ss of time, 
removed to some more aingcnial neighlwni'liood, where, if 
they were obliged to look now and tlien upon a stove, nobody 
would know that t^Jie sight was at all oliensive. 

Well do I renienilier iiiy last day at tlip Maple Bush school. 
The grand event had licen anticipated for a long time pre> 
vious; and, for a whole month, scarce anything had been 
talked of but the lasb day, and' wliat would be fitting and 
proper for it. We had conned the spelling-book, grammar^ 
and gfiograpby, till the contents of our juvenile works \verc at 
our tongues’ ends, ^ud could be rattled off as a ]K!dlar rattles 
over his assortment of “ ])ins, needles, scissors, thimbles, 
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glovoi), silk'), Uces, black ladies’ hobe, shou-itti mgb,” . Stc* 

Not that wo pictendod to kinnv the meaning of the words 
which rolled over our pouting lips s>o giibh . we had never 
dreamed that written woi d$ w ei e Mgns of ideas.” A oIi Vm 

of ycnilpg niatlipinaticians hiid managed, without tine aid of the 
now essential black-boaid, to show a fiassable acquaintance 
with Daboll’s Rules (rules, b> tiie wav, not intended to 
e\])I<u» the aftei-process, but set up to be cxjilaiiied when 
practicr had made their meaning dcduciblc); the “fiist class” 
hid lead foi the tweiituth time, “Address*to the Young,** 
and “ Oh, Solitude, lomaiitic maid from the English Reader; 
g^id the prim ipal fapelhng-class had practised on “ Michih- 
^na( kiiiac.” “ phtln ok,” and the changes of “ aibto>be-truubled- 
tabliuntil quite out of buath But Jack Winslow and 
PeUi (juiiii' all, tho\ were the boast u( the school, and to 
thou hi-stiionic jiowers the piuud heait of Mr. Linkum owed 
its higho''t swellings. Nothing could c(]iul grace with 
which tlie> flourished hands and feet, oi the gienadier style of 
then stmt, as tho\ {laradcd up and down the little comer which 
had In on allolt d to their scenic pei formances. To be siiie it 


w’as a \civ small corner, but then it recjuiied fcwei blankets to 
paitition It off, .ind iniieh less time and talent to decorate it 
with pioiiei scene]y. Never was a school bittci prepaied for 
the hnal uideal, and necei was a teacher I natter ■>atisfi(‘d with 
the sarct>ss ofliis drilling than our honoured Mi. Linkum. 

Fond of mental disjilay as we were, it is not to fie exjieclied 
that we should nei'lect every other kind, and, foi more than 
a week we had c‘mplo}ed e\ery leisure moment m decorating 
the walls with evergreens, consulting with c^h othei how our 
simple furniture should be ai ranged, and practising fiowa and 
courtesies. Ansiuusly had we watched the clouds for many 
days, feaiful ot a Mardi stoim; but with what joyous heart- 
'fxiundines did we hail ttie morning of our gala-day. The an 
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bad rich, pleasing softness, which, although it makes the 
. earth seem about to melt away -beneath our feet, we welcome 
so gratofiillj, loving to feel its delicious kiss on cheek and 
forehead. Here and there the 'snow had melted off, eicposing 
little [Mdi^bes of faded gretm, where nestled tlie spicy l||asoi »3 
of die trailing arbutus, amid piles of withered leaves, blown 
tpgedter by the winds of the preceding autumn. Then, on 
006 knoll, peculiarly favoured by the sun, the little ]}ink-eyed 
ck^tonias hod actually .congregated in tribea, and amid the 
mcHts in tlie centre—^no, I was not mistaken—tlic hepatka 
itself! That snowy white, \'ariogated by the faintest tints 
of pink, and blue, and purple, was more familiar than tli|||| 
alphabet; for it was in that fragi'ant alphabet that 1 bad taikm 
lUy first hfe-lcsson. Oh, that bright; rich March morning! 
Oladness was in the sky and on tlio air and upspniiging from 
the earth. And tliose were light hearts, indowl, which came 
'OUh to welc|^ it. 

.The sun had crept up the sky bnt a little way tiefore W'e 
‘INWe c<Migregated about the door of the sclioolhouse at the 
.*eoraRr of the woods; and the commingling of merry voices, 
'if not quite as musical as tliat of tin; summer birds, vvas cer- 
'ta^Iy os glad. And what was the source of all this gladness ? 
We loved dearly to lie together, loved our good Mr. Linkum, 
loved our spoi-ts, and some of us loved our books—and we 
had come together for the jiurpose of parting. How could we 
be glad ? Oh, a bright day was bolbre us, mid it ^vas quite 
loo early to begin to grieve. Siiicly cliildren, with their de- 
tormiaed joyonaness, in the face ol' shadows, and tears, and 
/death itself, are tlie true philosophers of this world. A kind 
Providence has ^so-mingled-our. cufi that tiie Sweet is always 
beside the bitter; tiie wise man sips at the bitter, and mor- 
.,,murs constantly : the child-drinks down the sweet, and never 
jqoks at the other. 
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The “ last day” passed pleaaaatly with us all. Fathers and 
mothers, older sisters fuid brothws, fond, chuckling giaiHl' 
papas, and aunties still more fond, came otowding^, emd 
listened with rapt attention to the dmngs of die youthful^ pve- 
digi^ Then tu^o grave gentlemen rose slowly from their seats 
and made some flattering remarks;. anggestsing, however, as 
lialliLst for their praise; that the girls might have read a little 
louder, and the boys a little slower, and that by the copy-books 
they had discovered'a prevailing propensity for crooked-backed 
t’s, and finger-prints done in ink. This' acoomplishedt the 
comp.'inv retired, and then the grand treasure was unlodced. 

you ever, dear, reader, -did you ever stand on the tiptoe 
of ox]iectation, the blood tingling in your veins away down to 
the tip:^ of your fingers, and your eyes sparkling with the 
briinniings of a heart crowded with pleasure, while the blue, 
and red, and green, and yellow treasures were scattered among 
your coinpanious ? Then, when your own tur^^ame, and the 
bow and “ Thank you, sir,” were given with shanih<faced 
exultiition, and you had lifted 4he cover and found precisely 
the tiling yon were hoping for! “ Little Red Riding Hood,” 
perhaps; or* maybe the “ Children in the Wood,” all done in 
the quaintest of riiymos, with the quaintest of cuts to illustKMd 
them—ah! do I’ou recollect th&t day ? and do you ever expect 
or wish to bo happier? 

In addition to the gifts usually made on such occasions, it 
had boon the practice of Icacliers at the Maple Bush to awncd 
a prize to the pupil, who liad made the greatest profidougF* 
This plan is doubtless ill-judged,, being productive of ma^y 
evil consequences; but it was formerly extensively practisiedt 
and may be none the less so now. The result of the harmfol 
spirit of rivalry thus excited is usually a period of contentibB, 
and finally .a settled dislike, which strengthens into .hatred,.for 
the succossful candidate. This Itatred is often too de^y 
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footed to yield to the ioBoence of time; and with some it 
^mingles as a bitter ingredient in the cup' of their after-life. 
It was not, however, so at the Maple Bush, thon^i jostrco 
and equity had but little to do with keeping off the evil. We 
very well understood (no disrespect to our half-year inMoiarcb, 
whose taste and judgment cannot be too highly commended) 
that the prize was not awarded to litortiry merit, for somehow 
the good' schoolmaster, ^ a process of r^oning unknown 
to some of ns then, though we are all wiser now, contrived to 
have some favoutite hear away the prize. 1 say the process 
was unknown to us then; for we had not learned how strangely 
a pretty face (or even a face that is not pretty, if one can 
imagine it is) distorts the mental vision, and invests those' 
favoured with our partinlit}' With all the qualities we rvish them 
to possess. 

Dolly F<^r, a dark-eyed, roguish-lipped, raerry-lieart^l 
tqi^men oliDright sixteen, with more mischief in hcT than 
edition, and more of kindness than either, had so ofti'n w'on 
the prize at the hands of a<lmiring schoolmasters, that it had 
' become quite a matter of course; and certainly no one had 
reason to suspect a failure'on the piirt of the belle of the Maple 
this season. 

I wonder what the prize will be—something nice, of 
course.” 

“ Ah, catch Mr. Linkum giving anything not nice—eh, 

Dolly?” 

And then Dolly would blush; and then, stu-h a shout! 
thughing is h^lthful; and I have no doubt but the founda¬ 
tion for many a good constitution w'as laid in that school- 
house at the Maple Bush. 

The winks and inuendoes by which pretty Dolly Foster 
so nearly deraolisheil were not altogether the result of a 
love of teasing. There was something to tease “ little cherry- 
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checks” for. Every girl and every boy in our school remem¬ 
bered how, on one occasion, a whole party of diaobediettt sliders 
had l)ecn most unexpectedly forgiven; and when, in a state 
of pleased w'onderment, they looked about them for the cause, 
there sMkid Miss Dolly, the foremost of the transgressors, close 
by the softhearted Mr. Linkunj, looking up, oh, so jdeadingly I 
and he, the drollest combination of would-b^severity and em- 
barrasseil relenting that was ever se^. The little community 
said nothing; but there was an instantaneous Jlluroination of 
countenance, as though an idea wortli having hod flashed in 
upon them; and henceforth Miss Dollv became a sort of scape- 
for the whole. ^ 

’^Theu, on another occasion—ah ! Dolly had dared too much 
then ; it was an act of downright disobedience, and could not 
b(‘ tolerated. Slie took her stand l>eside the master’s desk 
with a kind of abashed sanciness; confident, yet timid; evi¬ 
dently a little sorry that there was q^uite so mbcli roguery 
nestk'd in the curve of that pretty lip of hers, or that being 
there it could not keep its niche without creeping tiown to the 
naughty little fingers, and at the same time pleased W'ith the 
opportunity of testing her power. At first she called to her 
aid her ever-ieady wit, and endeavoured to turn the whole 
affair into ridicule; then she ]K)Utcd, trotted her little foot in 
anger, and Kxiked sulky; but Mr. Linkum, thongli evidently 
distressed, was not to lie thus baffled. My readers must 
remember that some dozen years ago “ government by moral 
suasion ” was not so fashionable as at tlie present day, oncT no 
age or sex wajs exempt from birchen-ioil or cherry-ferule. 
Dolly could go a little further than anyliody else; but there 
were bounds even to her liberty, or the dignity of the school¬ 
master would be sadly compromised. Dolly must lie punished, 
that was certain—and neither laughing nor |)outing could 
.save her. The poor scj^oolmaster, the greater suflerer by 
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&r, was not the only tme in the room who would have taken 
a hundred blows to save her pretty hand one; and, as we 
saw him eyeing iris huge'f^le with evidently murderons 
intent, a strange Silence reigned throughoat the circle. Even 
the girls, after slightly flattering the leaves of their books, and 
shniRing theii^' feet carelessly, os much os to say- ■“ Who 
cares ? What J^tfbr is her slim little contrivancL of a hand 
than ours ?” seexAed to partake of the geoptaf interest. Mr. 
Linkum eyed the ferule sternly—a kind of desf)cmte sternness, 
like &at the ^|imid sherifl' feels when he adjusts the fatal 
knot; then seized it resolutely, and petrified us all by the low, 
terrible wprds—“ Give me yonr Iwid!” All were petzMIl 
but Dolly herself; she, poor child, was meekly, hopeles^y 
heart-broken. ' Timidly the pretty hand Was extended; but 
there was a heart-throb in every dear little finger which poor 
Mr. Linkum raust have i^cen insane to think of withstanding. 
Oh, there a witchqry in a hand —in some Jiands; and tlic 
soft, beseeching touch of Dolly’s, all quivering as it was-with 
"Imitation, went (I cannot say precisely how, but doubtless 
' neurologists might tell) to Mr. Linkum’s heart. He suddenly 
tamed very red, as though that delicate touch had pressed all 
'the blood from his heart; then very pale, as thongli it had 
' called home the crimson tide and buried it there—^and the 
hand clasping the rai.wd ferule dropjx'd helplessly by his side. 

' Sweet little Dolly (her head had been di-ooping on her bosom 
for the last half minut-c) raised her soft blue eyes pleadingly 
to the master’s face, and the next moment they overflowed— 
- the big tear-drops gushed from their sunny^ fountain, and fell 
in a sudden tfhowei- npon lier own liand and his. Poor Mr. 
Linkum! what a savage be felt himself! It was too, too 

a 

much. 

The poor fellow tnrned suddenly to his desk—Dolly, among 
the dozen seats which were ofTewd her, songlit the nearest, 
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and hid her burning face in a neighbour’s aproa, while a 
simultatieous titter went around the rootu; and waa - a 
general tossing of jiretty heails and ominous shakes of would- 
be-wise ones. Fred Lightbody (but tlwn Fred was a wag, 
and was seldom more than lialf believed) asserted that when 
Mr. Linkum turned from die desk, where be stood for several 
minutes intently examining a hook wliick cliaoced to be open 
at a blank page,'his eye had a singulaur dewiness-.about.it, and 
we all ol^^erved a tremulous faltering in his voice when he 
ordered us to our books. We remarked, too, that he did not 
look at Dolly again that day—and that unnstt^ dashes of red 
4||^d now and then Act|||pi thougli his anger were 

(juite uncontrollable. 

That uas the last time Dolly Foster ever transgressed. She 
was just as mischievotfff, 'just as full of fun and frolicking as 
ever; and at the spellii;g-.schools, singlng-scliools, and apple- 
bees she played oiT a thousand pranks on wise, sober Mr. 
Linkum—but in the day-sclwol pretty Dolly was sis demftre 
os a. kitten. 

All tliese things were called to memory on the morning of 
the “ last dayand who of us could doubt bnt Dblly Foster 
would receive the prize? She had won it before, when tliere 
were nut half as many indications of parthdity. 

“ I wonder what the prize will be?” 

The same wonder had been expressed a hundred times that 
winter. 

“ Sonietliing handsome, of coarse.” 

“ Oil yes, of course f And then a merry burst of laughter 

m 

went tlie romtds. 

“ Wluit Gan make Dolly Foster so late?’* 


-t ■ 


“ What can mak^Dolly Foster so late ?”■ was echoed and 
re-eclioed, as the liour of nine drew near. We kuotving ones 
were of the opinion that sIiom^'os detained by'some toilet diffi- 
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cultic‘s; that her beautiAU )iair had taken a fancy Just now, 
when it should have been most pliable, not to cwl, or that 
the mantuamaker had mined her dress. But these ^vcre trifles 
to Dolly Foster, and we were confident that they would not 
keep her away from scdiool. What, then, was our dis^ippoint- 
ment, oar consternation, nay, oar vexation (people are always 
vexed when they guess wrong), when not only on the morning 
but aflx^moon of the l^st day it was found that Miss Dolly 
had absented herself. It was perfectly nnaccontitable. She 
was not ill, fbt: she had been seen flying from one part of the 
spacious farm>hoD8e to another, by tliosc who had |jas»ed 
there, as blithe and happy as a and when her bra^lieT 
Dick was questioned about tiie matter, he laugheil and looked 
at the master, while the master blushed and looked out of the 
window. * ^ 

As I have said before, the last day passed off finely, except 
that Mr. Linknm made some mistake, such as calling Fred 
Lightlx)ily l)My —and when he was asked the tinn;, saving 
eight o’clock insteatl of three. And,>as I have not said befoiv, 
the prize was tliis time really a reward for application. It 
was won by Abraham NeLion, the gieat awkward but perse- 
verlnurlv studious son of Nelson, the dav-labourer: and Abra- 
ham Nelson was persecuted for ever after. It was'nnt strange. 
Vanity is undoubtedly eveiywhere the same rt'prehciisible 
thing; but the vanity of a pretty girl has something rather 
fascinating in it, while that of a great lublxjrly l»oy is unen¬ 
durable. Abraham Nelson's vanity took on the most dis¬ 
agreeable form, and so both parties' were sofilerers. 

Mr. Linkqm was a general favourite, notwithstanding his 
partiality in a yiarticular case, and I believe the “ big bqysV 
of our school (that is, all the hopefuls fourteen and 
twentv one) never felt more inclined to be sadlv serious than 
as the hour of fbtir drew near^on that long-expected, long- 
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deslrocl March holiday. They gathered arooud liie master 
—each emo dreading to give the good-bj*e shake of the liand 
—and I remember tliat for one I felt exceedingly vexed by 
Ins sti^niing indifierence. He was evidently embarrassed, he 
half wished to appear serious, as became the dignity of his 
station ; and yet there wasavlook of mirthful exultation sur¬ 
mounting all, which made the expression of his face irresistibly 
comical. Ho saw tliat all were imbihtog his spirit, and finally 
he broke away from the circle witli a Never mind, boys, we 
will have fine times yetand jumping upon a p^iog sleigh^ 
he was curried out of Mr, Linkuin did not promise 

Witljout cause. 

There was a wedding Ht the Maple Bush that evening~a 

quiet, cozy, family afRiir^ and the pretty belle of the district, 

tiiough quiUj as pretty and rpiite as mischievously attractive, 

was a belle no longer. Bright, witching Dolly FosU^r! wliat 

a dear little neighbourhood blessing she had always been, witli 

her saiiny face and sunny heart and 0|>cn hand! And w*hat 

a charming little brido of a Madam Linkiim she made! How 

everybody loved her! Howtiic old ladies piaised her docility 

and teachableness! and how the young ladies dotod on her os 

• 

a model of t^istt! and socialuess! Oh, T Jolly Foster was the 
flovver of the MapK' Bush ; but bewitching Mrs, Liiikum was 
its g€*iu—it,- lamp—its star. 
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T AM a little maiden, 

Who fain would touch the IfK 
But my poor fingers ever 
Bring discord from the wire, 
ris strange I’m not a poet; 
There’s music in my heart; 
Some mystery must linger^ 

About this masic 



Tm told that joyous sipfl-its. 
Untouched by grief or care, 
In mystery so holy 

Arc all too light to share. 
My heart is very gladsome; 

But there’s a corner deep, 
Where many a shadow nesdea^ 
And future sorrows sleep. 


I liopc they’ll not awaken 
As yet for many a year; 

There’s not on earth a jewel. 

That’s worth one grief-born tear. 
Long may the harp be silent, 

If Sorrow’s touch alone, 

Upon the choi-ds descending, 

'Has jx)wpr to wake its tone. 

I’d never be a p<jet, 

My bounding heait to bush, 

And lay down at the altar 
For SoiTow's foot' to crush. 
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Ab, no ! I ’ll gather Kiuishine 
For coining evening’s hours; 
And while the spring-time lingers, 
I ’ll garner up its flowers. 

I fain would learn the music 
Of those who dwell in heaven; 
For woe-tuned harp was never 
To seraph fingers given. 

But I will strive no longer 
, To waste niy heart-felt mirth; . 
1 will mind ngy^t the gifted 
Are the sm||pi ones of' earth. 


LUCY DUTTON. 

It was an October morning, warm and sunny, but wlt)i 
even its sunshine subdued into a mournful softness, and its 

•t 

gorgeous drapery chastened by a touch of the dreamy atmo* 
sphere into a sympathy with sorrow. And there was a sor¬ 
rowing one who needed symj)atliy on that still, holy morning 
—the sympathy of the great If cart which beats in Nature’s 
Iwsora—for she could hope no other. Poor Lucy Dutton ! 

There was a funeral that morning—a stranger would have 
judged by the gathering that the great man of llu' village wa» 
dead, and all that crowd had come out to do his ashes honour. - 
—but it w'as not so. Tot the little, oltUffishioncd church was 
filled to overflowing. Some there were tliat turned tlieir eyes 
devoutly to the holy man that occupied the sacred desk, receiv¬ 
ing ,firom his lips the words of life; some loolv<‘d upon the 
little coffin that stood, covered with its black pall, upon a. 
table directly below him, and perhaps thought of their own 
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mortality, or that of their bright little ones ; while many, very 
many, gazed witli cold curiosity at the solitar)- mourner occu¬ 
pying the front pew. This was a young creature, in the very ' 
spring-time of life,—a frail, erring being, whose only liojx? 
was in Him wlio said, “ Noitlier do I condemn tlioe—go, 
and sin no more.” There was a'weight of sliame upon her 
head and woe u[x}n her heart tliat together made the bereaved 
young mother cower almost to the earth Irefore the [rrxiiig eyes 
that came to look upon her lu her distressing humiliation. 
Oh I it was a pitiful sight! that cruslied, helpless creature's 
agony. * 

But the year before, and this<t||Hk' lone mourner was con¬ 
sidered a sweet, beautiful child, whom everybfjdy was bound 
to protect and love; because, Inil. that she was the pet Iamb 
of a doting old woman, she w£is without fricnrl and protector. 
Luc}’ Buttoir was tiio last blossom on a trw‘ which had lioasted 
many fair ones. Whim the grave opened to one after another 
of that doomed family, till none but this Irriglit, beautiful burl 
was left, sire became the all-in-all, and with the doting affec¬ 
tion of age u iis slie clierislied. When frovei ty came bj Granny 
Dutton’s threshold, she drew' her oni- pneeh-ss jiiwel to her 
heart, and laughed at jiovcrty. W'hen sorrows, of every kind 
compa.ss(»ct h('r about, and the sun went down in her heaven 
of hope, aiiotlicr arose in a holier lieavou of love; anti I.ncv 

Dutton was this fountainof love-burn light. The old ladv and 

•» 

her pretty darling occupit'd a small, neat <‘ottitge,at the loot of 
the hill, with a garden attached to it. in which the child flitted 
all day long, like a glad spirit among the flowers. And, nest 
to her child-itlul, the simple-hearted old lady loved those 
flowers, with a love which pure natures ever bear to tlie l)cau- 

I 

liful. It WrtxS by these, and the fruit jiroduood by the little 
gai'den, that tite twain lived. Many a fine carriage drew up 
bofbro tlie door of the hiunblo cottage, and bright ladies and 
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dasliiug gentlemen sauntered beneath th«^ shade, while the resy 
finger.', of Lucy adjusted bouquets for thorn, her bripht lips 
wreathed witli snnlos, and her ^iirinveve turning to Jier (;mnd- 
mother at the placing of every stem, us though for np|iiohiition 
of her t:e.te. Not a diild hi all the ncighl)om'houil was so 
happy as Luc\\ Not a child in all the iieighlwnrliond was so 
heaulifiil, so gentle, and so good. And nobody cv(‘r thought 
of Jior as au\ thing but a ehild. 'I’lioiigh she grew to the 
lieighL of her tallest, genuiirin, and le i f mn assumed vvomavly 
[irojan'ilons, noliod}, not e ven thr- rustic beaux‘‘around Ian', 
flioiight of her as aiivtiniiij: l^ut a child. Lucy was so artless, 
and loved her dear old ^pandniolher so truly, 4hat the two 
v\ere somehow eonnecl-d in ])eoj)le's minds, and it .seemed as 
iinpor-silde that the girl sliould gio\v older as lliat (he old lady 
should grow younger. 

Lucy w as jie-t Ixjokcd for (ifleen, with the seal of innocenre 
n])oii h(‘r heait, and a rn'^e-haf on her cheek, wlicu ‘‘the 
Ilt rman jnoporlv,” a iim' surimer residence that had been for 
\eiu>, unoccupied, was jjurehasc'd ly a widow lady (Vom -tlx^ 
nidropohs. Slie came 1o Aldeilnook early in the sjiring, 
acc:oni})anied bv Ikt only son, to visit her new pos'U^sHions 
and finding tin* spot oxcec^diiiLdy ])lea'si\nt, she deba!. lued to 
remain there. And so IjUcv met the young melifc-htan ; 
and Lucy was IxMLitifid, and trustiqg/and lluniglirl'*s'.; and 
lir‘ wa^ gay, selfish, and ])roflig:il<*. Needs the snay to be 
told? 

WHieii the Howards went away, Lncy awoke fro' i her 
dream. She Itxjktsl about Jur, and iipcni liersch, with the 
vi'il taken from her eyi s ; aud then she turned fiom all she 
liiul ever loved; for, in the bicakiiig up of those dreams was 
broki^n ]»oor Lucy’s henrb 

Nay, censor, Lucy was a clnld—consider how vf'iy young, 
how very untaught—oh! her iiuioccnce wiui no match f-:’ rhe 
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sophistry of a gay city youtii! And young Howard stole her 
unthinking heart the first day he looked in to ])urchase a 
bouquet. Poor, poor Lucy! 

Before the autumn leaves fell, Granny Dutton’s bright pet 
knelt in her little chamber, and ujxin her inotlier’s grave, and 
down by the river-side, whore she had last met Justin Howard, 
and prayed for death. Sweet, joyous Lucy Dutton, a.sking to 
lay lier bright head in the grave! Spring came, and shame 
was stamped upon the cottage at the foot of the hill. Lucy 
boweil her head upon her bosom, and refused to Icjpk upon 
anything but her baby; and the old lady .shrunk, like a 
shi’ivelled loaL Ixifore tlite last aD||pgroatost of her ti'oublos. 
The neighbourhood had its usual gos.sip. There were taunts, 
and sneers, and coar.-so jests, and remarks severely true; but 
only a little, a very little, jaty! Lucy bore all this well, for 
she knew that it was deserved; but she had worse than this 
to bear. Every' day shi' kiu-lt by' the bed of tlie one bi’ing 
who had doted upon lu'r from infancy, and begged her ble.ss- 
iug, but in vain. 

“ Oh! tlial, I had laid yon in the coffin with your dead 
mother when all around me said that the breath had passed 
from you!” was the unvarying reply; “then my* grey hairs 
might ha^'e gone down to the grave without di.shononr from 
the diild that I took frenn^the gate of death, and bore for yeare 
upon my bosom. Would you had died, Lucy'!” 

And Lu?v w'ould turn away her head, anti, in the bittemosis 
of her heart, echo, “Ay! would that I had died!” Then 
she W'ould lake her baby in her arms, and while the scalding 
tears bathed its uncouscioutj face, ]>ray (Jod to forgive the 
wicked wish, and preserve her life for the sake of this innwent 
heir to slmme. And sometimes Lucy would smile—not that 
calm, holy .<^mi1c which usually lingei's about an infant’.s cradle, 
but a faint, sicklied play of the hive-light within, as though 
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the mother’s fond heart weie ashamed of it 3 own throbbings. 
But, before tlie autiimn i^ussed, Lucy Dutton was feaifnlly 
atricken. Death cunie! She Jaid her last coiiiibrt from her 
bosom into the coffin, and they weiv nou' liearing it to the 
grave—she, tlie only n\onn'or. It mattered but littlt> that 
the grandmother’s forgiveness and blessing now ; L'uej' 
scarce knew the diffinence between tliase worcL; and tlioi^e last 
spoken ; and most eaniostly did she aur.wer, “ Would, would 
that J had died!” T\)or, jioor Lucy! 

She sat all through the sermon, and the fsin"ging, and tljp 
prayer, with her head bowed iijjon die sitle of the jiow: and 
when at last they l>oro tMfe coffin t(Wic door, and the congre¬ 
gation began to move forward, she diil not raise it until the 
kind clergyman came and li'd iur out to lake a last look at 
her liead boy. 'fhon she* l.iul I'or tliin, pale face against his 
within the coffin,-and sobbed aloud. Atul now sonie b(*gan 
to pity the stricken girl, and ^^;l^i.“jler to tlieir noiglilloius that 
she was more .sinned agaiii-st tli.'ni sinning. Still none came 
forward to whi 3 p(‘r tlie little word which might have bivmght 
healing but the holv man wliosi' duty it was. He took her 
almost Ifjvciblv from rho iofimt rh\\\ and strovo to calm her, 
whi\o anpl(‘ss cyort camo to Inr^k ii]^02i that dcarrT to her than 
lior own heart’s l)k)od. Finally curiosity was satisfied ; thoy 
clo;^od thc‘ coflin, screwed di)Wii the lid, sprwid black-clotli 
over it, and the yiroa-iHc^ion boj^an to form. Minister (u'eeii 
left the side of tlir monrra r, aial took his station Jii advauco, 
accompanied by some half-dozen otlu rs; then four men fol¬ 
lowed, bearing the light coffin in thyr hands, and all eyes 
were turned upon the mourner. >She did not move. 

“Pass on, madam,” said Squire Field, who always acted 
the part of marshal on such occasions; and, though little 
given to the weakness of feeling, lie now softened bis vuice 05 

Q 2 " 
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much as it would bear softeniog. “ This way—right beiiind 
the—the—^pass ou!” 

Lucy hesitated a moment, and many a generous one longed 
to step forward and give her an arm; but selHsh prudence 
forbade. One bright girl, who liad been Lucy’s [ilaymate 
from the cradle, but had not seen her face for many months, 
drew impulsively towards her; biit she met a reproving eye 
from die crowd, and only whispering, “ 1 do pity you, Lucy !” 
she slirnnk bncic, and solibcd almost as loud as her eiriug 
friend. I^ncy startetl at the words, and, gazing wildly round 


her, tottered on after the coffin. 

Loud, and slow, and Warfully saieniii, stroke after stroke, 


tlie old church-bell doled forth its tale; and slowly and 


solemnly tiie crowd moved on wdtli a measured tread, thougli 
there was many a careless eye and niaiiv a smiling liji turning 
to other eyes and other lijis, with something like a 
between them. On moved the crowd after the mourner; 
while she, with irregular, laboured stoj), her arms ciossed on 
her liosom, and her heail b(>nt to the t uino resting-place, just 
kept pace tvitli tlu* body of her dead boy. Winding through 

the opened gate into tlio clnuch'ard, they went trailing 

slowly through the long, dead grtiss, ^vhile some of the 

children crept slily from the procession to ]»ick up the tufts of 

sen! lot and yellow leaves which made this place of graves so 

strangely gay; and .sevi‘ral young people wandered off, arm- 

in-arm, pausing as they w'ent, to read the rude inscriptions 

lettered on tlie stone,-:. On went the procession away to the 

* 

furthermost corner, wl^ro slept die stranger and the vagalxuid. 
Here a little grave had been dug, and the coffin was now set 
down beside it, ■while the long procession circled slowly 
round. Several went up and looked into the dark, damp 
cradle of the dead child ; one observed to his neighbour that 
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it was very shallow; and another said that Tom Jones always 
slighted his work when there was nobody to see to it; anyhow, 
it was not much matter, the child woithl stay buried; and 
another let drop a jest, a hard, but not very witty one, thuugh 
it was followed by a smothered laugh. All this passinl 
quietly ; nothing was spoken above a low nun-nmr; bnt bucy 
heard it all; and, as she lieanl and I'eiiiembor^'d, what a re¬ 
pulsive thing seemed to lier the human heart! I’lxir Lucy 
Dutton! 41 

Minister Green stood at tlie liead of the gravx' and said n 
prayer, while Lucy loaned agaiui>t a .sickly-Jooking tree, alone, 
and pross(Kl her cold handa against l#r ieiitplos, and wondorod 
if she should ever pray iiguip—if Cioil would hear her if she 
should. Then they laid the little coflin ujkhi ropes, and gently 
lowered it, TIk* grave' was too short, or the men were cineless, 
for flu're was a harsh grating against the hard ('iirth, which 
made Lucy start and extoud her arms; bnt she instantly re¬ 
collected heiself, and clasping her hiuids tightlv wvr her 
mouth, lest her agony should make itself heard, she tried to 
sta id cahnl}'. Then a handful of stniw was thrown upon the 
coffin, and immediately a shovelful of earth followed. Oh! 
that tirst sinking of the cold clod uprm the bosom wx* have 
loved! What a fearful, shivering sc'risation dobs it send to 
the h('art and along lh(' veins! And thi'U the benumbing 
faintness which follows, as though our own breath rvere stnig- 
gling up through that damp covering of earth ! Lucy gasped 
and staggered, and then she twined her arm about the hrxly 
of the little tree, aiid laid her cheek again>t its rough l>ark, 
and strove hard to keei> herself from falling. 

Some thought the men were very long in fillitig up the 
grave, luit Lucy tlionglit nothing about it. tSlie did nut, after 
that first shovelful, hear the earth as it fell; and when, after 
all was done, and the sods of withcreil grass had been laid on, 
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Minister Green catno to tell her, she did not hear his voice. 
When she did, she pushed back the hair from her hollow^Ll 
temples, looked vacantly into his face, and shook her head, 
(^tliers came up to her—a good-natured man, who had been 
kind to her gi'andmother ; then the deacon’s wife, foIk>wed by 
two or three otlier women; but Lucy only smiled and shook 
her liood. Gilances full of troubled mystery jja&sed from one 
to anothor; there was an alurnied look on iiiauy faces, which 
those more dLstiint seemed to coni||£reheud; and still others 
came to speak to Lucy. It Ava>. useless—she could find no 
meaning in their words—the star of intellect had gone out— 
the temple was dai'kene<l/ Poor, poor Lucy Dutton ! 

They bore her home—for sho^was passive and helpless— 
home to the sick old grandmother, who laid her ■withered 
hand on those bright locks, and kissed the cold cheek, and took 
her to her bosom, as though sht* had been an infant. And 
Lucy smiled, and talked of ijlayiiig by tlu' brook, and chasing 
the runaway bees, aiul ol tms for her Imby-hnuse, and \vondered 
why they were alt weeping, particularly dear grandmiiinma, 
who ought to be so liappy. Hut this lasted only a few days, 
and. then another grave was made, and yet another, in the 
poor’s corner; and the grandmother and her hhattered idol >lept 
logotlior. The grave may be a bless(*d couch anrl pillow to the 
wretched, liest thee there, poor J^iuy! 


MYSTERY. 


Life is all a mystey. I'lio drawing of the breath, tlio 
beating of the pulse, the llowing of tlie bkaxl, none can com¬ 
prehend. We know that \w arc sentient lit'ings, gifted with 
sti'ang^ powers, botli intellectual and physical: cafKibJc of act- 
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iug, tli'rnking, feeling, comparing, reasoning, and Judging; 
but wf! do not know by what means we perform theae difiln:* 
ent functionsj not even so much as to coinpiohend how the 
simplest thouglit is originated, Tim mind of an idiot—of 
one of the lower animals even—is a study too deep fi0 ns. 
“ The goings forth of the wind,” tho “ balaiicingof the clouds,’* 
the living leaf bursting from the dead brown stem, all pro¬ 
cesses c*f nature, however common or simple, are beyond the 
grasj) of human intellects Each of us is a myyte^ry to self, 
and to the friends that look upon us. We \sl\m} an arm, and 
we know that in that simple ^movement a thousand litUe 
assistants arc required: but we do not fully midenstand the 
jjhilosopliv of their application; and wc arc totally igTi")rant 
of the grand ]>rincii)le, without which they are cold, iinftHding 
clay. f)ur friends, too, are complete inysterifts to us. Thev 
are always acting as Ave were sure they would not; and they 
move about coniplote ernbodinuaiLs of mystery: with hoaits 
almost wIkiIIv unexjilomd, heads full of strange theories, and 
natures subject to incoraj»rehensibl(i impulses ami ca])rices. 
Within, Without, mound, we can (X)mprehen<l nothing; we 
cannot solve even tlie siiriplest thesis of nature, wlu'ther writ¬ 
ten on the liiinuin con^tiliition, or this earth l)uilded bv tho 
great Arcliitoct for odr use. Tho yjast to us is chaos; the 
present a w'akiug liream, in Avhich “ seeing W’o .^oe not, and 
hearing wo lu^ar m>tand the future is wn'l^)f><*d in the 
dcejK'Si, the most ijnpenctrablc obscurity. We know neither 
how nor for Avlftt ))ur[^osc avo exist; nor what is to be the 
destiny of that principle within us Avlncli (*very heart-throb 
]iroc‘lainis to l»c* eteri ml. \Vficn wo imiiae to ibiJiK', oiir owl) 
shadow;^ m.-iy woll ularni iis : and when wo turn oiirdim, weak 
eyes on our own ignoninro, oven to our partial solros so pal- 
Ittiblc, n’o shall not daie to .snocr at tlio wildest vagary that the 
human mind has ever engendered. Sneer! why, what know 
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we, fx^or, puny, imbecilt: creatures that we are! of tmili or 
falsehood, save that moral truth which stumps us the offspring 
of the Eternal; that unswerving trmt which is oui' only 
safe^'—our anchor while drifting on these dark, unknown 
v/al!w6 ? There is none to solve the deep mystery of the things 
about us ; but we feel in the darkness the clasp of a strong 
Hand. Oh, may we never strive to cast that Hand from us ! 
In the far, far distance burns one Star. Oh, may we never 
raise a cloud between its light .sud our bewildered eyes! May 
we never, never forget, in the midst of the mystery by which 

vvp are encompassed, that “ wc are not our own,” that we are 

« 

not gifted with the jxjwer of guiding ours<*lves ; and may we 
yield the trust of childhood to the sure foot, the strong arm, 
and the all-seeiitg eye of Him who made us whivt we are, 
and is leading us to the place where we inaj' learn what we 
have been and shall be. 


THE PRIEST’S SOLILOQUY. 

f 

AN KXTRACT. 

Ir is even so, thought the good old man, as the door closed 
behind the mi.sguidod misanthru|ie : this is a beautiful world 
of ours, bu# it is the gilded cage of many a iliittering spirit 
that, nevertheless, would shrink from freedom if it were 
oilered. Keyling is miserabh*, more miseraWe than the jxior 
wretch crouching amid rags, and filth, and loathsomeness 
(for such suffering can bear no (omp.'irisoti with mental agony), 
and yet he knows not wJiy. What matters it to him 
that the earth is green, and tlie heavens surpassingly magnifi¬ 
cent ? He knows tliat the impress of hi.s foot will ere long 
disappear firom the one, and his eye dose upon, the other. 
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IL'j that tlm flowers will bloom, the birds sing; that 

suinnH'r will Hush tlie fields, and winter bring in tQrn its 
pocul’.ar attractions, when his heart is pulseless and his tongue 
mute; but he docs not know that in the dissevering of tlic 
silver curd is gained the ireeduni for whicli the spirit UpDta. 
This world is too narrow fur his soul to exi)and in, and he feels 
erain])cd and cti|j||^ ; Yot^ if the door of his cage were iluug 
ojien, he would tremble at sight of the unknown space beyond, 
and would not venture out, but cling to the gilded wires until 
t om away by the resistless luind of death. EartlT niwer satis* 
tied an imninital mind; the “ living soul,” which is nothing 
loss tliaii the breathing of I)eit\ himself, can be satisfied but 
with infinity—inlimty of life, action,^nd knowledge. Its 
own feeble glimmer is enough for tlie fire-fly ; and its wing 
and voice, with the free heavens lUid lioautifiil earth, fur Uie 
l-.iicl ; tliey were fiirmed by the Almighty’s hand, but their 
life is not an emanation of his life, and their litlh* spirits “ go 
downward to the earth.” But wliat can satisfy th<‘ dc'athloss 
soul inim'urod in a clay prison, with but clouded views of the 
finite l)«'anties around it, and wliolly unconscious of its divine 
origin and final destiny ? No wonder Keyling is miserable ; 
fur ho is blinder than the untutored sav.ige u lvo ‘‘ sees GexI 
in clouds and hears him in the wind.” I'br vi'iirs lie lias 
been strnjsgling lor a rflottjor; while it receded, lie never 
puiL-^od cr wearied ; but, when his hand closed ^^r it and he 
grasped a shadow^, the tiiitli dawned upon his spirit; and, in 
the biitf.^rness of its first }>crception, he cursed hinisc^lf and 
cursc^d his destiny. He hates the world, and liiJii-self, and 
mankind, and talks madly of the death-dain])S, gmve, and 
tlio slimy earth-worm, :is though superior to their huirors; 
but yet he is in love witli life as much as the veriest devritec 
of pleasure in cxi.stence. It is this panting for immortality, 
this longing for a wider range, that makes him sometimes 
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imagine, in liis impatience, that he is anxions to lie down to 
hLs eternal rest and never wake. If his spirit could but 
understand its heavenward destiny, if he would learn to look 
beyond those narrow boundaries, if, in despising the worth- 
les^fce would properly estimate the high, and imperishable, 
poor Keyling would find that oven on earth there are inex¬ 
haustible sources of liajipiness. Alas for|||ie weakness of 
human nature ! What a very wreck a man becomes when 
left to his own blindness aoed foU}'! 'I'I'c loftier tlio intellect, 
the higher its aspirations, and the more compreliensivc its 
faculties, the lower does it descend in darkness, if the torch 
of religion has never been lighted within. It is misery to feel 
the soul capable of iufnite expansion, and allow it a range no 
wider than this lading, ever-changing earth; to taste the bliss 
of life, mingled with the bitter draught of doatJi; to love 
the high and holy, and never look toward the fountain 
of holiness—deep, deep, and mingling in its jaire tide the 
richness of all wisdom and knowledge. Oli, licov depressing 
roust be the lorieliness of sucli souls! How awful the deso¬ 
lation ! Too high for earth and knowing naught of hraven ! 
Even the g<xxl in their nature's is perverted, and adds to the 
chaos of darkness within. When they see the strong opjiress 
the weak, vice triumph over virtue, ^nrioconcv borne tlown by 
care, and poverty, and gnilt elevated to a throne, they say 
this is enou^ to know of Him who holds the reins of such a 
government; and, in their folly, deem themselves more 
merciful than the. Father of mercies. Making this tvoi’ld the 
theatre of life, and the years of man its sum, they fix upon 
fliis fioint iifconceivably small in comparison tvith the whole; 
and, from such a limited view, dare to tax the Ruler of the 
universe witlt Injustice. Unable to comprehend the i>olic3' 
ot the divine government, tuid ini.sapprehending the object 
and tendency of earthly suflbring, they lose themselves in the 
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mazes of .sophistry, aud become entangled in the net their own 
hands have spread. 

Poor Kcyling! he has drunk of the iwisonous tide of infi¬ 
delity, and every thought is contaminahnl tire moment it springs 
up into tlic heart. This gives ib? coloanug to the oar^oikl- 
sky—to life an^ death. It breaks the cliain thot binds the 
world of nature t||,its Creator, dissolves the strongest fascination 
of the l>uautiful things around u.<;, and renders meaningless the 
lessons traced by the finger of God upon everything he has 
made. It iviuovcs the jirop from the bending reed, and the 
.surdigbt from the heart; it binds liown tlic wing of Ho])e, and 
iui-ns tJie ujiraised eye earthward ; it oilers only “ the worm, 
the caiikc-i', and the grief,” ami jioints the fluttering soul to a 
grave of d.irkni'ss and oblivhm. 

* 


AUNT ALICE. 

To poo\)le who look at one side of Aunt Alice’s character 
.she apyiears a .saint; .sinles.s as those who have gone home to 
heaven—a nnnistenng angel oi light. To ^jeople who look 
on the reverse of tlio picture, and see spots (4 this .shining 
through, all distorted by the unhappy medium, she is a misw- 
iible, canting hypoc.ritf*. Both are wrong; Aunt Alice is 
ueiiluT, lliough niucfi noarorsaintsliip, A third class of peopls, 
having ii wholosoiTio contempt for oxtremos, and intending to 
Im? vt‘rv gontnms in their ostimatp* call Aunt Alice a singular 

- n 9 j, 

chauictcr; and, moreover, aflirm that she loves to heOTigiiUvr^ 
and pnrMiC' lier .sonicAvhat eccentric course more for the sake 
of attract ing attention and exciting remark than from a love of 
it. They, too, are wide of tho mark. That Annt Alice per¬ 
forms a vast amount of good is not to be denietl; and that she 
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goes alK)ut, tier left liaad often destroying her right hand’s work, 
is equally certain. 

Aunt Alice is a widow ; and all Iier children being mar¬ 
ried, she has nothing to detain her from what she considers 
her dnties. Is there a sick-bed in all the neighlxim'hood, she 
is there. Her own hand administers the cq^'dial; her ow'ii 
bosom supports the sufferer’s head ; herown^ips whisjier con¬ 
solation, and breathe balm upon the wounded spirit. Then, 
Aunt Alice ts a ministering angel; and, to see her untiling 
devotion, her ready self-sacrifice, and her humble piety, you 
would wonder that she w'as left upon the earth where she had 
not a sister spirit. She liolds the dying infant in her arms, 
ivceives its last sigh, wraps it in its little shroud, and lays it in 
the cofiin. Then she turns to the* bereaved inollior, and tells 
her that her cherished bad is only tiaii^danted to bo better 
watched over and cared for: and Aunt Alice never goes away 
until she sees clear light breaking through the tears in the 
mourner’s eye, and kllov^'s that the stricken sjiirit lias learned 
to love the Hand that but bore its treasure K'fore it to Para¬ 
dise. Bvit it is only to the poor—the wretchedly, miserably 
poor—that Aunt Alice goes thus. It is only to them that her 
hand is extended, and her ])Lirse and heart ofiened. The ricli 
have many friends; she knows they do not need her, and she 
cannot waste her precious time upon more civihtie.*;. So deeply 
is this imprSRsed ujion the mind of Aunt Aliee, that slie |po 
often neglects the lesser charities of lift;—the ready smile, the 
encouraging word, and the kindly glance, so expressive of 
sym{JS|thetic interest—and thus incurs distrust, and builds up a 
high for her own influence to pass over before it can reach 
the heart of the woiIdling. Moreover, she has seen so much of 
reid suftering—that wliicli tears the heart, shrivels up the 
muscles, and withers the sjiirit within the bosom—that the 
sorrow which cannot lie ti-acod back to a cause, and an adcqiute 
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one (some real, jmlpable cause, wliosc^ lengtlj, brradtb, and 
entii’C bearing she can measure), meets no sympathy from her. 
She feels a contempt for those minor ills born of delicacy and 
nursed in the lap of luxury. She docs not knotv how doe])ly 
the cankering iron may rat into tlie spirit, when she canin)t sec 
it protruding beyond - she does not know that tljc Angid of 


Woe has a seat which he sometimes occupies by every hearth¬ 
stone, and that his visitation is always heaviest when he ct^jnes 
disguised. So Aunt Alice never pities those wIiQ.i:annot write 
dow'n some fearful <'alamity; never even does she pity those 
whdCYz;? and are not willing lo tlewTve her pity by opening 
to her its most secret fold. Sensitiveness she calls jaide, and 
pride is one of rlie faults which she luwor forgives. Yet, Aunt 
Alice i> veiy Jorgiving; her <liarifv,€iiKleed, “covereth a mul¬ 
titude of sms.” The most sinful- tliose who have widest 
erred—the poor, for sh ken victim of shame and misery and guilt 
—she over Uik(»s by the hand, wins|)eriiig kiiulk, *'■ This is the 
way; walk ye in it.” Among tlioso whom crime lias made 
outcasts from society she labours unceasingly ; and many 
rescued ones can point lo her as the jiarent of their better 


natures. Yet there is no one so severe on fijilJes ;is Aunt 
Alice. Poes her neighbour wear a gayer bonnet’than pleases 
her taste; is any one so diiv/iM by the fascinations of w^ciety 
as to err in world-loving ; are men onbxngli'd in'the net of ])lea- 
siire and lured to sin, instead of being puslic'd into it by want 
Itnd woo—fov thorn Aunt Alice has no sympathy. 

Yot, again, a rn^nt sajing among the poor is. that the good 
lady has no cla-ip upon hor p^r^io ; it is t(;ld by otlmrs that sho 
has a hard and giaping iiand. In truth, Aunt Alice values 
money highly ; but she values it only so far os it gives her the 
means to bonofit her fcllow-inen. F'rom evojy penny appi-o- 
j)riatod to another pnrpovso sIk* parts grudgingly. Sho studies 
economy for tlio sahe of the snfloring; and, not content with 
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economizing herself, she endeavoms to compel those with whom 
she has dealings to do so also. Aunt Alice will bandy w'oids 
a half hour with^a tradesman for the sii^e of a few sliilliiigs; 
and, turning #bund, she will donidc tlidsc shillings iii charity. 
It is not that she prefers genen)‘,ity to justice, V)ut her vknv of 
tilings is contracted. 'Her errors are of judgment, not feeling. 

I do not wonder that people call Aunt Alice a liyjjocrite— 
but 1 do Avish that they could look into the bosom Avhevc rests 
the meek and quiet spirit Avhicli they falsify. Oh! Aunt Alice 
has a tine and generoius Iicart—a hoait ]>.'inting to be like His 
W'ho loved the sinner, while hating cdl sin. A generou!;; heart 
has she ! Pity that it should be curlicd, lialf its'fervour checked, 
and many of its best pulsations hushed, by the narrow mind 
which is its guide and governor! 


MY FIRST GRIEF. 

A>t KXTllACT. 

I LAUGHED and crowed above this water when I was a 
baby, and therefore I love it. I played beside it when the 
days were years of summer-time, and the sumnicin were young 
eternities of brightness, and therefore 1 love it. It was the 
scene of my first grief, too. Shall I tell you? There is not 
much to tell, but I have a notion that there are jicople abov* 
us, up in the air, and behind the clouds that consider little 
girls’ doings aboot os important ns llioscWf men and women. 
The birds and the angels are great levellers. 

It was a dry season; tlie brook was low, and a gay trout, 
in a coat of golden brown, dntUnl over vyith crimson, and a 
silvcr^inafbre, ky, weather-bonud, on the half-dry stones, all 
boated and panting, w'ith about a tea-spoonful of lukcw'arm 
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water, turning lazily from its head, and cre-eping down back 
at too slow a pace to afford tl>o sufferer hope of ernanci]»ation. 
My sympathies—little girls, y6n must know, are made up of 
love and sympathy, and,such like follies, wliich afterwards con¬ 
tract into— 7i*importe ! I was saying, my sympathies were 
aroused ; and, quite foi^ctting that Avater would take the gloss 
from my new red morocco shoes, I picked my way along, and 
laving hold of my fine gentleman in limbo, succeeded in bury¬ 
ing him, wcJ face and all, in the folds of my white apron ! 
But sw‘h an uneasy pririoner! More than one frightened toss 
did ho get into tlu^ grass, mid then I had an infinite deal of 
trouble to i*ecurc Iiim again. His gratitude Avas A'ery llketiiat 
of humans’ when a ou do thorn unasked service. 

m 

When I bad reached a cool, shaded, deep spot, far adowu, 
W'hore the sjiofctod alders loan, like so many solf-onanioured 
Narcissuses, over the ripplo-llicod mirror, I dropjjed my apron 
and let go my prize. Ah! he was giuteful theriJ Ho must 
hare been ! How lie dived an*l sprang to .the surface, and 
spread out his little wings of dark-ribbed gossamer, and 
frisked about, keeping all ^he time a cool, thin sheet of silver 
between his back and tin* sun-sick air! I loved that pretty 
fish, for 1 had been kind to it; and I thought it Avould Iflve 
mo, too, and stay there and Uq a jilayfellow for me ; so I 
went every day and vA'atched-for it, and Avatclied until my 
little eyes ached ; but I never saw it again. That Avas my 
first grief; what is there in years to make a heai't ache 
heavier ? That firs|^Mll be longer remembered than the laatp 
I dare say. 
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THE MIGNIONETTK 


A FABLE- 

I KNOW there is an angel in some bosoms—an angel whijh 
the Redeemer leaves to guard his own peculiar jewels—which 
will touch most delicately the ke\s of love and tjuthfulness, 
w'hatover nets the world without may be weaving to cripple 
its pure wings ; but, in general, we are imitative creatures, 
and we copy from our surroundings. Wo catch the tricks of 
the leaves, and the breezes, and the flo\verd)uds, when wo 
make our homes among them; and, when we congregate on 
hot i>avoinoiits, tlie air we luoatho is scaring to the S[)irit, 
Ijowevor yon. may toll us ft uflocts tho s[)irit’s casket. It is 
l)Ott^ to*be a God-mako” than a “man-make,” as the little 
deaf mute, Jack, would say ; and men will refashion God’s 

f 

.'xlqiogs, won in our own natures, jf we do not jireveiit them. 
F(^ thi.s reason it seems to mo Jiot only peculiarly silly, but 
' 'tt'fcKed, to transi)laiit tho early spring violet from the brook- 

• * f 

slcte to joui; conservatory. A gay, fishionable man, with a 

i 

touch of poetry and more of worldliness about him, attempted 
it a few’ years ago; but he sj)«iled his flower. Poor Minna 
Gray! She was a ])ure, gentle creature; but wiien she was 

ft 

removed j||Qpi the influences of home, w'ith so much to attmet, 
so much t^l^’Oiider at and bewilder, waa, it strange that her 
young heart should grow stagnant to anjHpng but the thrilling 
toiicli of the magic wprld that accorded so wel^ with her 
dreams of faiiy-land ? I\o; if the world-weary man would 
have the wild violet in its fragrance, and freshness, and iinnty, 
he must go a^ live beside it; it is well worth the sacrifice, 
and will droojg^in any other soil. We have a strange notion 
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in this strange world, of fashioning pure things to our otvn 
hands, instead of fashioning ourselves to them. 

In the days when all the moveless dnmb things on tiie 
eardt talked and walked about, a Thistle grew down in the 
corner of a neglected garden, in the midst of other Thistles, all 
proud of their purple blossoms and bravo defences; but tl^re 
was one thing about the porcupine-like armour of the Thistle 
family which did not quite please this gallant knight. They 
were all bristling with prickles; and they could not draw 
near eacli other with the loving confidence displayed by the 
little bed of Mignionette close l>y ; so, in the midst of kindred 
and fhcnds, the Thistle felt alone. Perhaps, if he had cast 
off bis own armour, and wheedled from the air some of the 
sweetness it had rifled from his fragrant neighbours, tlie others 
might have imitated him; but, instead of tlnat, like many a 
poet of the present day, he stood up in all his exclusiveness; 
and from dawn to dew-fall sighed for companionship. At last 
he began to throw loving glances towards the Mignionette; < 
and one little, fragrant, dewy blossom saw him, and blushed, 
hiding her tiiee^ head behind her com^xtnions. ' Frond 

^ • I 

day the knight resolved to woo the little trembler, and Ashion 
her beautiful^spirit for his own happiness. “ She shall grow 
close beside me,” ho said to liimsclf; “ her roots shall twine 

with mine down in the dark earth, and her slender, delicate 

1 

stem 1 will support and train upwards, and she will cling 
lovingly to me for ever,” So he expended a few more 
tender glances, and some gallant speeches by the little 
wind-messengers; tnHret last pretty Mignon stept frop) tlie 
midst of her sisters, and laid her fragrant head on the bosom 
of her mettlesome wooer. For a. little time, whose life so 
bright as that of Knight Thistle? But sometimes the sharp 
thorns in his armour woundc>d his gentle bride, and then came 
tears and chidings; sometimes, when he bent Ms heaii to touch 
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bCT Tiriglit lip, there seemed a strong scent of the Thistle i& 
Iter breath, instead of the ftagtanee whidi had made the whole 
g^eti ridi; and sometimes at midnight, when the wind was 
a little Doiaier than usual, ’ and tite tall Thistie-heads hissed a 
response, he &Dcied that another hiss arose close beside him^ 
andljhe did not love his Mignon more for growing so like 
hknielf. Finally, after a year or two had passed, the Tiiistle 
£>and, to his dismay, that the roots of tlic Mignionette were 
so interwoven with those of her stout neighbours, that they 
were in nowise distinguishable; then thorns grew from her 
sides, and wounded as his had done; slip put a purple crown 
upon her head, and became a Thistle. It was not very strange, 
for she had lain upon his heart, and its throbbings were not 
good for her; she had listened to his whispers, and in tiiem 
had forgotten the pure, sweet converse of her sisters, though 
her fainting spirit longpd for it; and she Imd bi-eathed the air 
tiiat the Thistles breathed nntil her whole nature was conta¬ 
minated. 


^ But from that day to this the whole family of Tliistles 
' ^^iiUeh has since become very numerous, and does hot always 
"wwi the purple^ declare the modest little Mignionette to be 
SO purer, no gentler, no sweeter or more‘loving than them¬ 
selves ; and they firmly believe that there are no such virtues 
as these in the wide world, and those who seem most to 
practise them are only the most adroit deceivers. 


Ahl pretty Mignionettes, sweet Violets, bright Minna 
Gn^ bouare of the w'orld—nestle inti||||||||r secliLslon—guard 
well ^onrlRaple, trustful hearts; yourloiiocence is no match 
for the strong coutinaal influence which always enters by tiie 


purest door your natures to desecrate 3'our treasures. 
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CLINGING TO EARTH. 


O DO not let me die! the earth is bright, 

And I am earthly, so I love it well; 

Though heaven is holier, all replete witb light. 

Yet I am frail, and witli frail things would dwell. 

I cannot die! the flowers of eai'thly love 

Shed their rich fragrance on a kindred heart; 

There may be purer, brighter flowers above, 

But yet Avith these't would be too hard to part. 

1 dream of heaven, and well I love these dreams, 
They scatter sunlight on my varvnng way; 

But ’nud the clouds of earth are priceless gleams 
Of brightness, and on earth O lc?t me stay 1 

It is not that m^ lot is void of glooni. 

That sadness never circles round my heart; 

Nor tliat I fear tlie darkness of the tomb, 

That I would never from the earth depart 

’T is that I love the world—its cares, its sorrows, 
Jts bounding hopes, its feelings fresh and warm, 

Each cloud it Avears, and every light it borrows, 
Loves, wishes, feafe, the sutishine and the storm; 


I love them all: but closer still the loving 

TAvine Avitl^ny bc-ing’s cords and make my life; 
And Avhile wfPn this sunlight I am moving, 

I AA'oll aan bide tlie storms of AA'orklly strife. 


Then do not let me die! for earth is bright, 

And I am earthly, so I love it Avell: 

HeaA'on is a land of holiness and light, 

But I am fvail and Avith the frail w’onld dwelL 
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ASPIRING TO HEAVEN. 


Yus, Ift me die! Am 1 of bpait-birtb. 

And shall I linger here where spirits fell. 

Loving the stain they cast on all of earth ? 

O make me pare, with pure ones e’er to dwell I 

’Tis sweet to die • The flowers of earthly love 
(Fair, frail, spring blossoms) cail} dioop and die; 

But all their fragrance is exhaled abo\ 

Upon our spirits evermore to lie. 

Life IS a dream, a bnght but fleeting dream, 

I can but love , but then my soul awakes, 

And from the piist of edithliiiess a gleam 
Of heavenly light, of truth immortal, bieaks. 

1 shrink not fiom the shadows soriow flings 
Acress my pathway , noi iioni (an‘s that ii^e 

In every foot-jiiint; for p.ich shadow brings 
Sunshine and rainbow as it glooms and ilics. 


Bat heaven is dearer. Theie I havi ni\ tiiasuie, 
Theie angels fold in lo\o their snow} wings f 
Tliere sainted lips chant in celestial moasuio. 

And apmt-flngeis stray o’ei heav’n-wiought stiings. 


llfere loving eyes aie to the portals stia}ing ; 

I'heic aims extend a wanderer J^fold ; 

Thei^ w'aits a dearei, lioliei One, naying 

H%s mon in spotless lobes and crowiiar of gold. 


Then let me die! My spirit longs for heaven, 
In that pure bosom e^ermolo to rest. 

But if to labour longei heic be given. 

Father, thy will be done!” and I am blest 
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FAREWELL TO ALDEBBROOK. 

-Fnreweli: 

1 uiHy not dwrell 

’Mid floTiera and munt evei.” 

The hours of ni} childhood have gone liack to then o^l 
obliviousness in eteniil) , youth is on the wing, fleeting— 
fleering—fleeting. Theie is hut a nanow shadow lung 
between my loot and tli^^giave which it seeks—a ved of gray 
mist, that d lew to-day^ will dissolve into—what’—the 
sickening jicifuine of dead flouers, or incense giateliil to 
Heavi n ■* 

This is> d lieautitiil, bright woild, made fur {line lieings. 
At its butli angels walked among its cool ihndovvs, bent to its 
bright uatiIs, and mhaUd its {leilumes; and they fled not, 
those holy ones, till their wings dioo|Kd beneath the defliing 
htaviucss (>1 sin. A filse bieatli {ilayed upon tin liiow of 
nun; hadlcssl^ he o|K'n(Hl his bosom to it, and them itar 
once iKsllcd, a Util ])oison, cvci distilling \enoni. Still the 
flowois bloom d sUll the w ate is ilafilied and spaikled in the 
waini light, st'll the hue/cs waved then censers laden with 
rich pi ifiiiiie, shll the buds caiolhd, the stais smiled, ]patc*h 
rustled, kisMiig each otliei lovingly, dew slumlietcd iii lily 
bells and the luaits of roses, and ciept around witheiing loots, 
and icMud fading ^tab, the sun, and the moon, and the 
silvei twili^lit, each wrought its own peeuliar broidery on earth 
aiu} Av , hut 11 ] ion the flowers, and the fresh leaves, and the 
wateis, and the breezes, the gay, beadtiful biidi>,and the silent 
dews, cm sun, and mexm, and stais, on all, e\er>thing of 
eailh, tested the taint of siu. lii the morning of this little day 
of time, what mote deliciously sweet than to lecline anicmg 
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the blobsomiug luxuriance of Edrn, and worship Gtxl, there, 
m his own temple ’ It wai. the object lift to enjoj it own 
bliMfuIness, and praise Him who g^te it. Bui when, on the 
whisper of the Tempter, sin came, it brought a change The 
poison hid itself among all the beautiful things that w ( most 
love, engendering thorns and producing discord it festered m 
oar hearts, revelled in our veins, and polluted our lip-), until 
the angels veded their faces in disgu>ft, and man wax left with 
** no eyes to pity, no arm to save.” Then, fioni the dense 
ebud, broke forth a ra) of gloi}', a downed Head looked out 
in pity,; divine bps bent to tiie ]K)i<'Oned wound, and lost, 
mined man found a Savioui. He was heralded bj angels; 
angels are still w hispeung, “ Ixxik' look ’ live 1 h it Saviour 
lb standing with lo\c-bcaniing ejesand unis cvtinded, but 
men are blind and cannot set his beiuij bhill 1 sit down 
anumg thy floweis, sweet Aldeibrook, while mj Redeemci is 
diahonourcd, and my biethieii, tin sons of thnae who w ilkeil 
With God in Eden, die 

“ Faultless, if blinded ■' ’ —“ The just God w ill not lie angrj 
With those wltb, not knowing, ha\t not lovtd him Who 
has said it ^ 

Ah! “ The invisible tJinH/t of Hmi fumi tiu of the* 

Wrid aye dearly setn, being undentood by the things that 
ora made, even ht\ etei mlpmjn > and (JixUuad, \othat they an 
Seithout ewcuse.” Tht lioautifal page ol lull and dale .ind 
tky 18 spread open to all. I go to teach mj biothei how to 
i«ad It. 

Deu, beautiful Aldeibiook ' T have loied tlict is I shall 
ttaver love any otb^r thing tint I mav not mu t afti i the si^ of 
Tune jh set. Everything, fiom the stiong old tiec that 
Wiastles witli the tempest, down to tlie ambei iuo%-cup 
CBidhttg the tiny insect at its loots, and the pebble sleeping at 
ihebottom of the l»oc^,>^vei vthing about thee lias been laden 
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vntii/0k own peculiar le^on. Tbon art a rara bode, my 
Aldcrhiook, written all over by the Creator's finger. T>ear^ 
do I lo\e the holy tiuths written on thy pag^, bat, **X 
not dwdl ’raid flowers and music ever," and X go hiMio^ 
bearing another, (.hoicOr book m my hand, and- cdioiag the 
words of the angels, L>ook I look ’ live P* 

I stand on the verge of the brook, which seems to me morh 
lioautful than any other brook on earth, and take my laat 
survo) of the home ot niv iiifamv. The dotid which bas 
been lio\Lriiig aliovo the hoes on the verge of heaven, Gpeni; 
tilt, golden light gushes fuidi, bathing the hilktOp, and 
stit iimng down its giecn declivity even to ray feet, and 1 
accept tilt I ntoiir.igiiig omen. Tlie angel of Aldorbrodr, 
“tlie niinisUiirig spiiit” sent hithei by the Almighty, blesaCS 
me J ithfi in hiacon, thj blessing, ere I go* 

Hojies full of gloij, and, oh, most sweetly sacred! look out | 
upon me liom the fntuie, but, for a moment, their besoty is 
tloudrd. hoail is heavy with soirow. The cup at *py 
lip is uiy bitter Heasen help me* White hairs aie bend¬ 
ing m submissiv c grief, and age-dimmed eyes are made' 
dimmrr bv the gatliciiiig of hats. Young spirits have lost 
llieir pioustiess, young lips forget to smile, and bounding 
heuts and bounding hctaie stilled. Oh, the rending of ties, 
kuithd at the fu^t ojicning of the infant eye and strengthened 
bv nunibcrl(NS acts of love, aa a sorrowful thing* To make I 
the gia\( the only door to a meeting with those in whose j 
bosoms we nestled, in whose hearts we trusted long beforegMM 
knew^ how precious was such love iuid trust, brings Wt^ at aR i 
everpowc ring weight of solemmty. But a grave as yawning 
for each one of us, and is it ranch to choose whether we aevif 
the tic that binds us here, tcMlay, or he down on the morrow? 
Ah, the ’‘weaver’s bhuttle” is fiyuag; toe “flower the ^ 
gnu» ’’ js withering, the span is almost msaaored; ton tala 
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t 9 l(t; tih« dark valley ib close l^ore uv—tread v dh 

fkJUflf fDOlher* we ma^ neither of ub clobo the other’s daik- 
end foM t^e cold Imud^ upon the bosom ; wo nm^ 
of 'ts watch the sod gicc^mtig aiivl v itheim dune the 
Mhjtr’b asheb; but there are us even mou> n(< tiut. 

data few steps, mothor—UiHiatlt the pith im.i 
bright—and then ue put on 'he lobe '^>1 i.iii. ort.ilit^ 
oc^jpeet to part iievennoie. And vm slul' not I cajiait cvi u 

There is an elcctrn chain ])a''‘'ini^ to in luail 
fr^frt through the throne of tlu' Etrinal, a ui u< n i,v k( i p jn 
brightly buniished bj the In itn of >aMi. Nti 1 
fye me, mother, as in days ??oup b'. Thou Ind' I me go. 
lElie smile comes again to th\ lip and ihe light t > tl lu evps, 
'|br thou hast pleasuio m thcsacr.fk'. Th) bh P\u<‘- 

my mother, and ye loved ones of the saim iiearthstone ' 
Brigjht, beautiful dear Alderbiook, iau well ' 

Fvsny Tci’Isilr. 


THE END. 


JMaxae ar Obws aho surox, bowbue stBisr, flbit (tbcbt. 








